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World’s  youngest  transplant  patient 
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Rebel 
MPs  get 
3:1  poll 
backing 


Alan  Trawls 
and  Anne  PertdM 


THE  public  over- 
whelmingly backs 
Labour  MPs  who 
are  preparing  to 
stage  a damaging 
rebellion  i in 
tomorrow’s  Commons  vote  j 
on  rata  toweMare  bengfto  Sot  H 
iwrwt  ; parents,*  a£cOfHiDg  "to 
today's  Guardian/KM  onto-  1 

ionpafL  . . '•  ••  LLi 

Voters  believe  the  Govern-  ■ 
ment  has  got  it  wrong1  by  a 
dear  margin  of  3 to  1,  yrhich 
will  fbel  a rebellion  that  has 
already  seen  backbench 
Labour  MPs  come  out  openly 
against  the  Government  de- 
spite a three  line  whip.  - 
Amid  signs  that  the  revolt 
was  hardening,  Labour  whips 
were  last  night  threatening 
rebel  MPs  with  expulsion. 
One  source  said  there  would 
be  “no  safety  in  numbers”. 

A senior  Labour  back- 
bencher. Brian  Sedgemnre, 
Mp  for  Hackney  South,  wrote 
to  Labour’s  Chief  Whip  giving 
formal  notice  of  his 

^Two^^taisterial  aides,  Nefi 
Gerrard  and  Michael  Ctep- 
by»T»,  are  to  meet  their  minis- 
ters to  discuss  their  disagree- 
ments with  policy  ; on  this 
issue 

The  rebellion  is  likely  to  he 
bolstered  by  a letter  in  today's 
Guardian  signed  by  MJsr 
Gienys  Kinnock,  the  newly 
ennobled  Helena  Kennedy  QC 
and  more  than  20  cMldwel- 
lare  experts  urging  MPs  to 
consider  the  consequences  off 
the  cuts  for  lone  parents  and 
their  children.  ‘ 

Last  night  Tony  Blair  In- 
sisted he  understood  the  con- 
cerns of  lone  parents  hut  saw 
the  Government  had  tomase 
the  choice  to  cut  benefits  so 
■ that  it  could  make  a real  an- 
fcrence  in  the  long  term. 

•<I  don’t  mind  people  com- 
ing  to  me  saying*  dpnt  spam 
on  aifer^t^u^spOTdrt 
an  benefits.  What  1 don’t  like 
is  people  saying  to  me  you 
can  spend  money  on  ttaSj.  y®“ 
can  spend  money  on  that  We 
can’t  do  that  we  have  inher- 
ited some  very  tight  spending 

Ul?he  ICM  poll  Shows  that  toe 
strength  of. feeling  against 


Rbe  penalised  by  cuts  in  their 
benefit  if  they  refuse  to  look 
for  work.  Labour  supporters 
tu  reject  such  a penalty  by  a 
«W  margin  of  47  per  cent  to  42 
fjjy  per  cent  while  Conservative 
L:-  voters  clearly  endorse  such 

1#  action  by  59  per  cent  to  32  per 
4$  cent 

MPs  will  be  asked  to  vote 
tomorrow  an  whether  to  drop 

S the- lone  parent  benefit  worth 
an  extra  £5l65  a week  from 
AprlL  The  measure  would 
aisn  abolish  for  new  daim- 
ants  the  separate  means- 
tested  lone  parent  premium 
S5*|  on  Income  support  or  job 

! seeker’s  allowance,  worth  an 
extra  £4-50  a week. 

The  findings  of  the  Guard- 
ian/ICM  poll  suggest  that 
while  the  electorate  agrees 
with  the  . basic  aims  of  the 
Government’s  policy  that  the 
priority  should  he  to  help 
lone  parents  get  Jobs,  -it  Is 
lf»«i  than  enamoured  with  file 
way . ministers  have- gone 
•about 

• This  is  reinforced  by  the  i 
response  to  the  more  personal 
question  of  whether  voters 
think  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  safe  In  MU  Harman’s 
hands.  Thirty-seven  per  cent 
believU  it  is  not  19  per  cent 
that  it  is. 

This  finding  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  early  warning 
that  the  Voters  are  no  more 

I enthusiastic  about  her 
stewardship  than  they  were 
about  her  Conservative 


HAH  WET  IS  IXiOKtNO 
VERY  ISOfcA7«D- 


cuts  to  lone  parent  benefits 
extends  across  all  social 
groups,  political  divides  and 
regions.  Labour  voters  are  no 
deferent  dividing  60  per  emit 
to  21  per  cent  against  tne 

pra£TL in  the  65-ptus  age 
group  is  opinion  more  evenly 
split,  with  39  per  cent  believ- 
ing the  Government  is  wrong, 
compared  to  33 
; think  ministers  are  doing  me 

right  thing. 

The  voters  make  dear  that 
they  agree  with. Harriet  Har- 
man. the  Social  Security  Sec- 
retary, that. lone  parents 
.should  go  out  to  work  once 
their  youngest  child  starts 
school.  Voters  are  fairly 

evenly  split,  however,  over 
whether  lone  .parents  should 


It  is  far  better,  however. 
th«m  the  kind  of  ratings  John 
Major  scored  when  voters 
were  asked  if  the  National. 
Health  Service  was  safe  in  his 
hgnflg  a year  ago  67  per  cent 
thought  he  could  not  he 
; trusted  on  the  NHS,  with  23  i 
per  cent  believing  he  could. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  voters  1 
said  they  were  either  neutral  i 
or  “don’t  knows”  an  Ms  Har- 
man’s stewardship,  suggest- 
| ing  It  might  be  too  early  to 
make  a definitive  judgment 
an  her  record. 

On  the  wider  question  of 
“thinking  the  unthinkable”- 
about  the  long  term  reform  of 
the  weHhre  state,  the  voters 
give  strong  hacking  to  the 
idea  of  requiring  those  who 
can  afford,  it  to  make  private 

provision  for.  pensions.  But 
. the  electorate  is  hostile  to  any 
radical  shake-up  which  would 
require  private  insurance  to 
cover  long  term  sickness  and 
disability  or  residential  and 
nursing  care  In  old  age.  - 
□ icm  Interviewed  a random 
sample  of  L200  adults  aged  18- 
ptas  by  telephone  on  Decem- 
ber 5 and  6 1907.  Interviews 
were  conducted  across  the 
^ijnntry  and  the  results  have' 


all  adults. 
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He’s  rotund.  He’s  jell} 

And  he’s  got  a white 

beard.  So  why  is  this 
man  playing  Scrooge 
this  Christmas? 
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Suck  it 
ana  see 
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| Oxbridge 
colleges 
to  lose 
special 
subsidies 


Donekl  MacLeod 
and  John  Carvel 

OXFORD  and  Cambridge 
colleges  are  expected  to 
lose  the  special  fees 
they  receive  direct  from  the 
Government  under  a radical 
settlement  being  thrashed  out 
with  ministers. 

The  riwai  will  precipitate 
far-reaching  changes  to  the 
colleges,  which  have  Jealously 
guarded  their  autonomy  for 
centuries,  but  intense  lobby- 
ing by  the  ancient  universi- 
ties appears  to  have  softened 
the  immediate  financial 
threat  Money  to  be  paid 
through  grants  to  the  univer- 
sity authorities  from  next 
year  will  initially  come  dose 
to  matching  the  £35  million 
extra  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
receive  in  college  fees  but  is 
expected  to  fall  over  the  next 
five  years. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, will  meet  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  vice-chancellors 
this  week  riinriijw  the  propos- 
als. “We  have  not  yet  reached 
any  conclusions.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  various  options 
that  the  binding  council  have 
put  forward,  and  will  make  an 
announcement  in  due 
course,"  a senior  department 
source  said. 

The  proposed  new  grants 
will  indude  allowances  for 
the  upkeep  of  historic  build- 
ings as  well  as  rewards  for 
high  standards  of  research 
and  teaching.  Residence 
charges  to  students  will  have 
to  rise  as  the  college  fee  is 
phased  out. 

Cambridge  colleges  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  a 
possible  loss  of  autonomy  if 
grants  come  directly  through 
the  university.  “Our  main 
concern  is  that  the  colleges 
are  very  keen  on  preserving 
their  independence,”  said 
George  Reid,  bursar_  of  St 

Torn  to  page  2.  column  6 
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£3m  win  from  £5  stake 


Paul  Mwplu 


AN  OFFICE  junior  has 
outsmarted  the  sawiest 
City  professionals  by 
turning  an  initial  £5  bet.  on 
the  financial  markets  into  a ; 
CT  mlTHm  windfall . 

The  back  office  employee  at 
i a City  of  London  firm,  whose 
I identity  remains  a closely 
guarded  secret,  has  not  yet 
even  told  his  wife  about  his 
run  of  good  lock. 

" His  winnings  are  still  sit- 
ting with  the  bookmaker  and 
he  has  only  recently 
requested  a £40,000  instal- 
ment of  the  money  — repor- 
tedly to  buy  a few  Christmas 

presents.  . 

He  is  understood  to  have 
built  up  the  cash  pile  by  plac- 
ing a series  of  increasingly 
outlandish  bets  on  moves  In 
share  and  currency  prices.  In 
the  space  of  a year,  he  cor- 
rectly predicted  everything 
from  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  pound  to  the 
soaraway  stock  market  on 
Wan  Street-  . , , 

From  a small  original 
■'spread  beT  that  the  French 
franc  would  fen  against  ster- 
ling, the  punter  is  now  rra- 
rnrig  a wager  of  £1.700  for 
each  single  point  change  m 
New  York’s  index  ofblue  chip 


^Finance 
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companies,  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average. 

In  the  past  three  weeks 
alone,  the  Dow  has  risen 
more  than  700  points  — net- 
ting hhn  a profit  of  almost 
vi  9-  million. 

The  bet  haw  been  held  In  the 
thee  of  unprecedented  volatil- 
ity in  the  financial  markets, 
with  the  recent  financial  cri- 
sis in  Asia  threatening  to 
wipe  out  his  entire  winnings 
on  several  occasions  in  the 
past  couple  of  months. 

The  winner,  who  adminis- 
ters financial  business  rather 

fhan  landing  trig  fwnmigftions 

trading  on  the  front  line,  is  a 
■client  of  City  Index,  a finan- 
cial and  sports  bookmaker. 

The  company  specialises  in 
“spread  betting",  the  increas- 
ingly popular  system  of  tak- 
ing a wager  on  a series  of 
possible  outcomes  to  an 
event  Once  considered  to  be 
an  arcane  form  of  betting, 
reserved  for  Financial  special- 
ists playing  moves  in  share 
prices  and  currencies,  the 
system  has  become  common 
across  the  sporting  world  in 
recent  years.  Spread  bet 
prices  are  now  available  for 
just  about  every  big  .sporting 
event 

Punters  will  bet,  for  exam- 
ple. that  fee  score  in  a key 
rugby  fixture  will,  be  higher 


Sport 
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another. 

Jake  Thomas,  the  chief  ex 


LCIitC  VI  ui«  

the  Financial  Services  Act 
and  the  rules  of  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority  — the 
City  watchdog  which  regu- 
lates finawHai  bookmakers  as 
well  as  the  traditional  world 
of  stockbroking. 

“We  have  very  high  hopes 
of  success  for  all  our  clients, 
but  we  do  not  give  out  their 
names,”  he  said. 

Unlike  conventional  bet- 
ting, in  which  a punter’s  suc- 
cess usually  spells  an  equal 
loss  for  the  bookmaker  in- 
volved, spread  betting  special- 
ists constantly  have  to 
“hedge”  any  bets  placed 
through  them.  “Our  business 
is  not  to  take  risk.  We  simply 
offer  a route  for  people  to  play  i 
the  major  finanrlal  markets,” 
Mr  Thomas  said. 

His  firm  is  very  profitable. 
On  Friday  its  parent  com- 
pany, the  money  broker  Inter- 
Capital.  donated  the  day's  at- 
tire revenue  — ■ £570,000  — to 
two  charities,  the  Develop- 
ment Trust  and  the  Interna- 
tional Spinal  Research  Trust. 
It  remains  unclear  whether 
the  City  Index  player  is  Of  the 
giving  type. 
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GIVING  TO  1 

- “ill 

CHARITY”  w 

you  ha1 
23%  to  ei 


give  away! 


ALL  YOUR  CHARITIES  CAN  GET  EXTRA 

I've  recently  discovered  a new  way  of  giving  to  charity  - new 
to  me,  anyway.  It  means  all  the  causes  you  support  can  have 
extra  money.  It's  the  CharityCard. 
First  you  decide  how  much  you 
want  to  give  to  charity.  You  "pay 
that  money  into  your  own 
CharityCard  account.  Then  the 
tax  man  adds  more  to  it. 

This  means  you  have  what 
you've  already  put  in,  plus  an  extra  23%  to  give  away! 
Now,  that's  what  I call  a good  idea! 

YOUR  PERSONAL  CHOICE  OF  CHARITIES 

You  can  use  the  CharityCard  for  making  personal  donations 
over  the  phone  or  by  post  You'll  receive  a special  Charity 

'Chequebook'  as  welL  And  you  can  also  arrange  standing 

orders  for  regular  gifts. 

Who  you  give  to,  how  much  you  give  and  when  you  do  it 
are  all  entirely  up  to  you.  you  can  make  donations  to 
absolutely  any  charity  you  choose,  big  or  small. 

TIME  TO  CHANGE  YOUR  BOND? 

Isn't  it  time  you  changed  your  mind  about  giving  to 
charity?  Call  free  now  or  use  the  coupon  provided. 


O- 
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FIND  OUT  MORE,  CALL  FREE 
0800  99  33  11,  DO  IT  TODAY!” 
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Mr/Mrs/Ms Initials. 

Surname  — — - — 

Address — 


v9H  770261 "307323 


Postcode- - Tel  *>-• 

PIoma  swd  thta  eomptatad  coupon  toz 

CnorltyCard,  PO  BtW.  1025. 

Stratford  Upon  Avon  CV37  9GH 
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Gesture  politics 

for  camp  followers 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  December  9 X997 


Paymaster  General  threatens  to  sue  newspapers  as  he  hits  back  at  claims  that  he  avoided  payment 

Robinson  denies  tax  stories 


I WATCHED  Tony  Blair's 
launch  of  the  new  Social  Ex- 
clusion Unit  f'Sex-U”?)  on 
television.  Again  I was  struck 
by  the  way  he  uses  a faux  naif 
style,  as  if  addressing  a school 
debating  society. 

There  are  the  nervous  band 
movements  which  illustrate 
the  points  he's  making;  "bring 
us  together",  "serve  to  keep  us 
apart",  each  matched  with  the 
obvious  gesture.  There  are  the 
casual  demotic  additions: 
"Now."  "Look,"  as  it  look, 
frankly,  be  were  making  It  up 
as  he  went  along. 

And  there's  always  an  af- 
fecting moment  where  his 
voice  goes  all  cuddly  and  be 
tells  us  about  something  cher- 
is liable  which  he  has  just  spot- 
ted and  which,  miraculously, 
makes  the  very  point  he 
wanted  to  bring  to  us.  Yester- 
day it  was  a poem  he'd  seen 
pinned  up  in  a school: 

Silver  and  gold  will  vanish 
away 

But  education  wlU  never  decay. 

Like  most  such  homely  dog- 
gerel it  Is  at  best  tendentious 
and  at  worst  the  opposite  of 
the  truth.  Try  instead: 

Much  education  Is  frankly  doff 
But  with  silver  and  gold  you 
can  buy  lots  ofstotff. 

The  whole  manner — and 
perhaps  Fm  being  dreadfully 
unfair  here  — is  ever  so 
slightly  camp.  This  was  em- 
phasised by  the  slogan  behind 
him,  which  read  "Bringing 
Britain  Together".  He  was 
standing  to  one  side,  with  his 
head  masking  the  capital  T,  so 
the  message  repunctuated  as 
“O,  get  her!" 

In  the  Chamber,  Tories 
were  waiting  for  Peter  Man- 
delson.  He  is  allegedly  the 
second  most  powerful  man  in 
Britain  — some  say  the  most 
powerful — but  his  appear- 
ances in  the  House  are  limited 
to  five  minutes  a month. 

First  we  had  questions  on 
culture,  media  and  sport  v 
Tony  Banks,  the  sports  minis- 
ter. paid  tribute  to  the  late 
Billy  Bremner,  without,  for 


once,  expressing  any  uncom- 
fortable truths.  Dennis  Skin- 
ner, tn  turn,  paid  tribute  to  Mr 
Banks,  who  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  paying  tribute  to 
Mr  Skinner  for  spotting  that 
he  was  still  in  his  job— 
"which  sometimes  is  as  great 

a surprise  to  me  as  it  is  to 
others" . Mr  Banks  is  the  only 
minister  who  spends  most  of 

Questions  marvelling  at  bis 
own  existence 

The  sole  topic  of  importance 
for  the  CMS  chief,  Chris 
Smith,  was  of  course  the 
Royal  Opera  House.  But  since 
questions  had  to  be  tabled 
around  the  time  Wagner  fin- 
ished the  Ring  Cycle,  nothing 
so  topical  could  be  raised. 

Instead  they  bitched  about 
lottery  grants.  Francis  Maude, 
the  Tory  spokesman,  said  that 
several  worthy  causes  had  been 
rob  bed  by  the  Government. 

"If  he  wQl  look  at  the  foots, 
which  he  is  singularly  unwont 
to  do."  said  Mr  smith,  coining 
the  clunkiest  neologism  of  the 
year. 

Then  came  Mr  Mandelson, 
who  was  singularly  unwont  to 
answer  anything.  As  his  five 
minutes  of  fame  became  doe, 
at  3 -10pm.  Tom  Clarke,  an- 
other minister,  was  waffling. 
"Initial  performance . . . 
standing  ovation ...”  Nothing 

OOUid  stop  him 

The  clock  hit  3.11.  "Fillbus- 
terl"  shouted  the  Tories.  Mr 
Clarke  droned  on.  Finally  he 
stopped.  Mr  Mandelson's  first 
(ami,  it  turned  out,  only)  ques- 
tion was  called.  "None,”  he 
replied,  and  the  digits  ftamhaif 
over  to  3.12. 

The  Tories  jeered,  and  kept 
jeering  at  everything  he  said, 
especially  his  description  of 
the  Millennium  Dome's  "Surf- 
ball — the  game  for  the  2lst 
Century."  in  the  same  hector- 
ing tone  as  the  toy  ads  on.  Sat- 
urday morning  television. 

When  he  described  the  new 
junior  council  “so  that  young 
people  can  plug  directly  in  the 
planning  of  the  experience  ” , 
Tories  collapsed. 

The  dock  read  3.15.  “Time's 
up!"  they  chortled,  but  the 
Speaker  waved  play  on.  "Ac- 
cess for  people  from  Scot- 
land”. "considerable  legacy”; 
everything  Mandy  said,  how- 
ever routine.  was  greeted  by 
hoots  of  merriment  And  when 
he  finally  left,  they  cried  “Bye 
bye”  and  “See  you  next 
millennium!'* 

Being  singularly  un  wont  to 
suffer  any  more,  I fled  fora 
cup  of  tea. 


Dan  Atkinson 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Paymaster  Gen- 
eral, Geoffrey  Rob- 
inson , last  night 
threatened  legal 
action  against  two 
Sunday  newspapers  for  com- 
mitting “serious  libels”  in 
reports  of  his  complex  finan- 
cial affairs  and  the  trust  ar- 
rangements created  for  them. 

In  a statement  which  ac- 
companied sharply-worded 
solicitors’  letters  to  the  Sun- 
day Times  ami  Observer,  the 
multi-millionaire  business- 
man also  insisted  he  pays 
British  taxes  an  the  proceeds 
of  the  £18  mfflion  blind  trust 
he  set  up  when  he  became  a 
minister  last  May- 
In  demanding  the  papers 


publish  prominent  correc- 
tions — or  face  libel  actions 
— Mr  Robinson  said  he  had 
been  advised  by  Whitehall 
officials  that  there  was  no 
need  to  include  in  the  blind 
trust  the  Guernsey-based 
Orion  Trust,  set  up  for  his 
family  by  his  business  patron, 
Josca  Bourgeois,  because  “I 
was  a discretionary  benefi- 
ciary” only. 

Since  Madame  Bourgeois, 
who  died  in  ISM.  was  a Bel- 
gian resident  in  Switzerland 
“there  was  no.  nor  could 
there  have  been,  any  OK  tax 
avoidance”  the  statement 
said.  “Moreover,  at  no  time 
have  I transferred  capital  or 
other  assets  into  Orion  Trust 
for  taxor  any  other  purpose," 
Mr  Robinson  added. 

It  was  his  toughest  attempt 
yet  to  shake  off  Tory  and 


media  attacks,  which  have 
been  renewed  since  the  minis- 
ter's decision  — announced 
last  week  — to  replace  Tessa 
and  Pep  saving  systems  with 
a new  ISA  scheme,  whose  tax- 
free  element  will  be  capped  at 
£50,000  a head. 

Labour  MPs  are  divided 
over  (he  ISA  scheme  and  over 
the  attacks  on  wealthy  col- 
leagues like  Mr  Robinson  and 
Lord  Simon,  the  former  BP 
chief.  But  Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor,  Tony  Blair 
are  supportive  — convinced 
that  New  Labour  needs  such 
“high  calibre  from  the  busi- 
ness world”  and  that  both 
ministers  did  everything 
required  of  them  financially. 

Lord  Simon  is  rumoured  to 
have  lost  more  than  £500,000 
in  potential  capital  gains  on 
his  BP  shares  in  complying 


With  the  roles.  Mr  Robinson’s 
UK  tax  bill  is  said  by  allies  to 
he  huge.  Neither  man  takes  a 
ministerial  salary. 

Mr  Robinson’s  move  last 
night  was  a rejection  of  Sun- 
day's Observer  report  ques- 
tioning the  post-election 
transfer  of  £3inJllton  worth  of 
shares  to  Orion  from  Tran- 

sTec,  the  engineering  firm 

which  the  minister  chaired 
before  Joining  Mr  Brown's 
Treasury  team. 

Mr  Robinson's  solicitors 
yesterday  also  denied  that 
their  client  was  involved  in 
the  decision  to  shift  shares  he 
had  once  owned  to  a trust  in 
Bermuda  owned  by  his  two 
brothers;  he  had  sold  the 
shares,  they  swtd,  and  there- 
after d nothing  to  do  with 
them.  He  paid . UK  capital 
gains  tax  on  the  proceeds. 


Neither  the  future  minister, 
nor  his  fomlly  had  ever  bene- 
fited from  such  a trust.  “The 
article  constitutes  a most  seri- 
ous libel  of  Mr  Robinson, 
most  particularly  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  used  a Ber- 
muda Trust  as  a tax  avoid- 
ance vehicle  for  his  own 
benefit,’.’  hU  lawyers’  tetter 

told  the  Sunday  Times. 

The  nub  of  the  counter- 
attack is  that  the  two  news- 
papers' examination  of  Mr 
Robinson’s  financial  affairs 
may  have  suggested  he 
avoided  paying  taxes  — legal, 
but  politically  awkward  — 
foiled  to  divulge  his  full  inter- 
ests or  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  transactions  after 
joining  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  terms  of  Madame 
Bourgeois'  trust,  Mr  Robin- 
son and  other  members  of  his 


family  are  “discretionary 
beneficiaries”  of  Orjon. 
meaning  they  benefit  only  if 
the  trustees  so  decide.  The 
trustees’  identities  are  not 
public.  „ 

Mr  Robinson's  solicitors, 
Titmuss  Sainder  Dechert, 
stated:  “Our  client  did  not  ap- 
point the  trustees  of  the  Orion 
Trust,  who  act  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him  and  are  not 
controlled,  or  their  decisions 
influenced,  by  him  in  any 
way;  the  trustees  of  Orion 
make  their  own  decisions." 

In  September,  after  Mr  Rob- 
inson became  a minister, 
Orion  purchased  another  £3 
million  of  TranSTec  shares. 
These  shares  were  uncon- 
nected with  Mr  Robinson,  ac- 
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Chris  Evans’s  £80m  deal  will  create  a formidable  competitor  to  Radio  1.  his  former  employer,  which  he  left  earlier  this  year  after  an  acrimonious  dispute  photograph:  oavdsujtoe 


Review 


Social  unity  and 
raging  hormones 


BBC  faces  new 
onslaught  as 
Evans  snatches 
Virgin  Radio 


Out  of  the  graveyard 


Caroline  Sullivan 


Concert  Of  Hope 

Battersea  Power  Station 

Artistically  bank- 
rupt as  they  are,  Boy- 
zone  possess  an  unex- 
pected attribute.  They  unite 
social  groups  with  seemingly 
nothing  in  common. 

Ten-year -old  girls  and  gay 
men.  for  Instance  — both 
adore  the  pallid  boy  band, 
who  not  only  look  virginal  but 
in  the  case  of  the  blond  singer, 
Ronan  Keating,  actually  are. 
Girls  and  men  turn  out  in 
their  thousands  for  the  Zone's 
seemingly  endless  tours  and 
last  night  was  no  exception. 

Never  mind  that  they  were 
on  stage  for  only  a perfonctory 
15  minutes  at  this  multi-artist 
charity  gig.  or  that  they  are 
headlining  their  own  show  at 
the  venue  next  Saturday.  The 
raithful  pa  Id  £25  each  In  any 
case,  elbow  ing  fans  of  all  the 
other  top  boy  acts  in  the 
country  — Robbie  Williams. 
Gary  Barlow  (their  first  time 
on  the  same  stage  since  Take 
That  split )etal. 

The  heady  line-up  was 
brought  together  by  Barlow, 
who  put  aside  his  differences 
with  Will  iams  in  aid  or  the  Di- 
ana memorial  fond.  It  was  the 
first  of  a dozen  gigs  taking 
place  over  the  next  fortnight  at 
this  temporary  venue,  where  a 
high  street  bank  has  erected  a 
6,000-seat  auditorium  to  show- 
case a co nun e n dab  I y wide 

array  of  popsters,  from  Peter 
Andre  to  the  Prodigy. 

Last  night’s  acts  included 
every  hot  teen-pop  outfit  In  the 


country  except  the  Spice 
Girls.  Boyzone  temtorialism 
aside,  a spirit  of  cooperation 
prevailed.  Even  Barlow  and 
WUUams  co-existed  peace- 
fully, if  only  because  they  ap- 
peared two  hours  apart.  Wil- 
liams's set  was  indie- 
flavoured  rock,  plus  his  party 
piece,  a punk  version  of  Take 
That’s  Back  For  Good. 

Barlow,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  morphed  into  an  Amerl- 
canish  "entertainer”.  Ma- 
tronly tn  a black  Jumper,  he 
did  half  adozen  numbers  uni- 
form in  their  dull  tastefolness. 

Between  Williams  and  Bar- 
low  came  a procession  of 
lesser-knowns.  The  only  black 
act  on  the  bill  the  slick  soul- 
boys  Damage.  barely  regis- 
tered. All  Saints,  the  only 
women,  provided  an  exciting 
moment  when  it  seemed  they 
were  not  in  the  building,  dll 
were  the  worst  a trio  of  Ken 
dolls  seemingly  operated  by 
remote  control. 

"Plastic  fantastic!"  a pair  oF 
14-year-olds  hooted  as  Peter 
Andre  shimmied  on.  “There 
are  all  these  artists  on 
tonight,"  he  began  with  a 
flash  of  glinting  choppers. 
“And  you’re  the  worst'"  some- 
one screamed  back. 

The  drumming  or  thou- 
sands of  tiny  hooves  alerted 
you  to  Boyzone ‘s  imminent 
appearance.  Ronan  looked 
none  the  worse  for  his  expo- 
sure to  Barlow  but  the  other 
four  were  automatons  whose 
dials  had  been  switched  to 
"ballad".  Why  do  tittle-girl 
hormones  overflow  whenever 
these  dullards  are  about? 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


Simon  Beans 
and  Chris  Barrie 


CHRIS  EVANS  last  night 
pulled  off  a huge  com- 
mercial coup  when  he 
bought  Richard  Branson's 
Virgin  Radio  — the  station 
where  he  presents  the  break- 
fast show  — from  under  the 
nose  erf  Capital  Radio. 


David  Brtndie,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


HE  IS  rotund,  jovial 
and  sports  a thick 
white  beard  — central 
casting's  dream  candidate 
for  the  rote  of  Santa  Claus. 
But  Frank  Dobson,  aka  the 
Health  Secretary,  regrets 
that  he  will  not  be  dealing 
with  children’s  wish  lists 
this  Christmas.  Nor  will  he 
be  sending  any  cards. 

The  health  service  is  fac- 
ing a cash  crisis  and  Mr 
Dobson,  who  will  today  un- 
veil NHS  reforms  designed 
to  save  £1  billion  by  the 
next  general  election,  has 
decided  to  lead  by  example. 

He  Is  stopping  the  prac- 
tice of  spending  taxpayers’ 
money  on  sending  cards  to 
the  great  and  good.  He  Is 


Evans  said:  "The  acquisi- 
tion of  Virgin  Radio  will 
allow  me  to  shape  and  de- 
velop the  business,  attract 
new  talent  and  guarantee  the 
future  success  of  the  station." 

The  deal,  reportedly  worth 
£80  million,  could  create  a for- 
midable competitor  to  Radio  1 
— the  BBC's  flagship  pop 
station  which  parted  com- 
pany with  the  disc  jockey  ear- 


also  cutting  the  number  of 
Christmas  trees  in  his  de- 
partment’s buildings. 

Taking  Into  account  staff 
time  addressing  envelopes, 
the  minister  reckons  the 
economies  canid  save 
£44100  — the  cost  of  a hip 
replacement  or  up  to  eight 
cataract  operations. 

“It's  a personal  deci- 
sion, ” Mr  Dobson  said.  “I 
am  not  a Scrooge,  but  my 
best  Christmas  wishes  go  to 
the  million  NHS  staff 

“To  send  a million  cards 
would  be  a daft  waste  of 
money  and  to  send  a few 
would  be  an  insult  to  those 
who  would  not  get  them.” 

By  convention,  the  health 
secretary  sends  cards  to  all 
NHS  trusts  and  health  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  medical 
organisations,  lobby 
groups  and  charities.  Last 


tier  this  year  after  a public 
dispute  over  working  hours. 

It  will  see  off  Capital’s  own 
£87  million  bid,  which  has 
been  languishing  at  the  Mo- 
nopolies Commission  since 
the  end  of  July.  Capital's  offer 
could  have  put  Evans  out  of  a 
Job.  since  the  broadcaster  had 
refused  to  guarantee  his  con- 
tract with  Virgin  would  be 
renewed  when  it  came  up  for 
renewal  In  nine  days' time. 

Under  last  night’s  deal,  a 
new  company,  Ginger  Media 
Group,  will  he  formed  which 
will  run  both  Evans’  Channel 
4 TV  show,  TFI  Friday,  and 
his  newly  acquired  radio 
station. 

Mr  Branson,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  control  20  per  cent  of 
Virgin  and  have  two  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board,  said 
last  night:  “The  maverick  in 
me  prefers  the  idea  of  Chris 
Evans  to  Capital  Radio.  The 
station  will  be  in  good 
hands.” 


Christmas,  health  depart- 
ment headquarters  spent 
£1,120  on  charity  cards. 

Another  £1,546  went  on 
three  large  Norwegian 
Christmas  trees  for  its 
headquarters,  taut  this  year 
there  will  be  only  one. 

There  will  still  be  a tree  In 
Richmond  House,  Mr  Dob- 
son's Whitehall  base,  but  it 
will  be  an  artificial  one 
from  civil  service  stores. 

Others  in  the  NHS  must 
now  decide  whether  to  fol- 
low the  minister's  lead. 

Eomola  Christ ophersotu 
the  health  department’s  di- 
rector of  press  and  public- 
ity. who  is  renowned  tor 
her  cartoon-style  Christ- 
mas cards,  said  last  night: 
“rve  not  got  them  printed 
up.  I may  Just  get  one  done 
and  take  it  round  with  me 
to  show  people.” 


Virgin,  which  broadcasts 
on  FM  In  London  and  AM  na- 
tionwide, has  built  up  a 3.6 
million  audience.  ■ 

The  deal  comes  as  a new 
era  for  radio  is  dawning  with 
the  advent  of  digital  broad- 
casting. which  will  improve 
reception  dramatically  and 
offer  listeners  interactive 
radio  where  they  can  down- 
load their  chosen  music.  Mr 
Branson  made  it  clear  last 
night  that  he  will  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  finance 
Virgin  AM’s  expansion  into 
the  new  technology  so  that  he 
can  compete  with  the  BBC.  * 
Capital  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely disappointed,  having 
dreamt  of  adding  Virgin’s  au- 
dience to  its  own  5-8  million 
listeners  in  its  own  attack  on 
Radio  1.  But  observers  expect 
it  to  plough  its  considerable 
cash  resources  into  buying 
more  local  radio  stations  and 
invest  in  Internet  sites  and 
music  based  businesses. 


Continued  from  page  l 
John’s,  who  chairs  the  bur- 
sars' committee. 

John  Fleming,  warden  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  said 
they  were  more  concerned 
with  tiie  loss  of  funding  than 
the  precise  mechanism. 

Ministers  are  determined 
not  to  allow  Oxbridge  colleges 
to  charge  top-up  fees,  so  the 
deal  will  have  to  give  the  two 
universities  enough  money  in 
the  short  term  to  prevent  a 
serious  rebellion  in  the  Lords 
during  the  higher  education 
bffl- 

Taxpayers'  subsidies  to  Ox- 
bridge colleges  — some  of 
which  are  extremely  wealthy 
— were  an  obvious  target  for 
Labour  ministers  at  a time 
when  the  university  sector 
was  in  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties. Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, had  an  income  of 


HE  ONLY  ever  said  he 
wanted  to  be  a fireman. 
Chris  Evans,  the  man  from 
Greenwood  Crescent,  a coun- 
cil estate  in  Oxford,  Is  now  set 
to  be  Britain's  next  media 
owner,  mover  and  shaker. 

Evans,  aged  31,  came  to 
prominence  on  Piccadilly 
Radio,  Manchester's  irrever- 
ent independent  broadcaster. 
Timmy  Mallet  was  looking 
I foe  an  assistant  and  Evans 
applied.  He  got  the  job  — at 
£250  an  hour  a long  way  from 
the  £9500  a show  he  now 
charges  Virgin  for  his  break- 
fast slot  He  was  “Nobby  No- 
level", the  man  who  drove 
radio  care  to  interviews  be- 
fore, being  offered  the  2am  to 
6am  “graveyard  shift”. 

From  there  he  moved  to 
Radio  Radio,  backed  by  one 
I Richard  Branson.  He  worked 
with  Jonathan  Ross,  who 


nearly  £19  million  In  1995-96 
thanks  to  owning  the  tanrt  on 
which  Felixstowe  docks  were 
bnDt  Tony  Blair's  old  Oxford 
college,  St  John's,  had  an  in- 
come of  more  than  £5  mi  n log 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Eric  Anderson  — ac- 
knowledged by  the  Prime 
Minister  as  his  most  influen- 
tial teacher  — appealed 
recently  for  funds  to  sustain 
the  tutorial  system  of  individ- 
ual or  small  group  teaching. 
“If  the  college  fee  paid  by  the 
Government  direct  to  colleges 
ts  abolished  or  greatly 
reduced  as  seems  almost  cer- 
tain. our  financial  problems 
will  be  greatly  exacerbated." 
he  said. 

But  supporters  of  the  two 
universities  have  fought  to 
preserve  the  college  system, 
which  they  aay  benefits 
research  as  well  as  teaching. 


tried  to  rein  in  his  more  exu- 
berant escapades,  and  soon 
came  to  the  notice  of  Greater 
London  Radio. 

It  was  there  that  he  started 
twitching  the  tails  of  the  big 
players.  One  reviewer  de- 
scribed his  show  as  “light 
years  ahead  of  anything  else". 

Channel  4 decided  to  give 
him  a go  with  the  Big  Break- 
test  and  Evans  became  hot 
property.  Radio  1 wanted  him. 
and,  later.  Channel  4 wanted 
him  to  do  TFI  Friday.  He  did 
both  until  a fell-out  with  Mat- 
thew Bannister,  then  control- 
ler of  Radio  1. 

But  Branson  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  man  who  had  got 
Radio  Radio  talked  about  He 
wooed  him  with  Concorde 
and  contracts  and  Evans  took 
on  the  breakfast  show.  Now 
he  owns  the  station. 


Lord  Jenkins,  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  said  they  were  two  of 
only  eight  world-class  univer- 
sities in  the  world.  It  would 
be  a “perverse  act  of  national 
self-mutilation"  to  throw 
away  this  positing 

The  Government  will  come 
under  fire  In  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Thursday  at  the 
second  reading  of  a bill  intro- 
ducing the  £1,000  student 
tuition  fee,  which  includes  a 
clause  stopping  universities 
setting  an  additional  top-up 
fee. 

The  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals 
said  the  plan  was  a serious 
threat  to  the  universities'  tra- 
ditional autonomy.  They  had 
no  plans  to  charge  top-up  fees 
and  the  Government  was 
“taking  a sledgehammer  to 
crack  a nut”,  said  Diana  War- 
wick, the  chief  executive. 


— Kamal  Ahmed 


’Tis  the  season  to  be  frugal 


Oxbridge  subsidy  to  end 
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FIVE  CARS.  THREE  HOUSES.  TWO  MARRIAGES.  ONE  REN. 


Guaranteed  for  a lifetime.  Available  from  jewellers,  stationers,  pen  specialists  and  leading  department  stores. 
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^ivejays  old:  the  world’s  youngest  transplant  patient 
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Chris  MUMII 

Medical  Correspondent 


A FIVE-DAY-OLD 
baby  has  become  the 
world’s  youngest 
transplant  patient 
after  doctors  used  a 
pioneering  technique  to 
reduce  a donor’s  liver  to  one 
eighth  of  its  normal  size,  it 
was  disclosed  yesterday. 

Baebhen  Schuttke  was  diag- 
nosed at  birth  with  a rare  and 
potentially  fatal  liver  condi- 
tion and  airlifted  from  Dublin 
to  King’s  College  Hospital, 
London,  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  liver  treatment  cen- 
tres. She  weighed  only  61b 
when  the  operation  was 
performed. 

The  baby's  parents,  Ita  and 
Jurgen  Schuttke.  had  already 
lost  two  sons,  Lucas  and  Rue- 
ben,  to  the  condition,  al- 
though their  other  daughter 
Aodhbha  was  unaffected. 

“She  is  just  like  any  normal 
baby  and  you  wouldn't  realise 
that  she’d  had  a major  opera- 
tion.” Mr  Schuttke,  aged  33, 
said  yesterday  from  the  fam- 
ily's Dublin  home: 

Mr  Schuttke  researched  the 
condition  using  the  Internet, 
and  was  advised  by  doctors 
in  America  to-  approach  the 
JKtag’s  Collegujeam.  Special- , 

; months  — would  die'  within 
weeks  without  a transplant, 
which  involved  cutting  down 
an  adult  liver  to  fit  a child. 
The  reduced  liver  will  grow 
with  the  patient 


The  small  size  of  the  liver 
makes  the  operation  more 
technically  diffimit,  but  there 
are  compensations  because 
the  Chance  of  organ  rejection 
is  reduced  with  such  a young 
body,  which  does  not  recog- 
nise the  transplant  as  foreign 
tissue. 

The  six-hour  operation,  pre- 
ceded by  two  hours’  prepara- 
tion of  the  donor  organ,  was 
carried  out  by  a team  led  by 
transplant  surgeon  Mohamed 
Rela,  and  a paediatric  liver 
specialist,  Giorgina  Mieli- 
Vergani. 

Baebhen  was  bom  in  July, 
although  the  case  was  not 
made  public  until  yesterday. 
Doctors  are  pleased  with  her 
progress,  after  a four-week 
stay  in  hospital,  and  say  she 
only  needs  six-weekly  out- 
patient checks,  together  with 
medication. 

The  family,  who  live  in 
Dublin,  agreed  to  publicity  in 
order  to  highlight  the  need  for 
more  organ  donors. 

Mr  Schuttke  said:  "There  is  1 
a brilliant  team  at  King’s,  but 
without  the  organs  they  can- 
not do  anything.  It  is  impor- 
tant people  realise  that  a trag- 
edy in  someone's  life  can 
mean  someone  rise's  happi- 
ness: it  has  certainly  made 
-our  Christmas.” 

VMrs  Sqhuttke,  aged  30,  paid 
^tSftrate^tb  th^  anonymous  do- 
hbrwito^ravided  the  liver — 
and  to  thousands  of  other  do- 
nors  who  have  given  life  to 
gravely  El  people. 

“It  is  impossible  to  thank 
the  anonymous  donor,  but  we 
give  our  heartfelt  gratitude 


W.M 


Surgeon  Mohamed  Rela:  ‘Operation  saved  Bucbhcn’s  life* 
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Donor  liver 


Comprises  6 segments 
— each  is  a 'mini  fact’ 
capable  of  functioning 
independently 


Th*  c*cbor 
uwdfor 
tmrnptant 


Uver  segment 


Orac*  the  8 segments  is 
transplanted  into  baby's 
body,  a a stffl  too  Wg  but 
is  capable  of  changing 
size  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  host  body. 
The  few  is  ‘plumbed  in' 
but  toetaion  is  (eft  open 
ter  2 weeks  *hfle  Rver 
ahws  to  suit  Ss  new 
body.  / 


Tho  section  used 
■n  I he  tiancplant 
measured  tour  inches 
by  three  inches 
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The  baby's 
immune 
system  is  i 
undeveloped  ' 
and  so  , 

rejection  ot  the 
foreign  tissue  I 
is  unfikefy.  1 


Baebhen  Schuttke,  now  five  months,  with  parents  Jurgen  and  Ita.  and  sister  Aodhbha  yesterdaypHOTOGRAPH:  garry  weaser 
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not  just  for  Baebhen,  but  to  a Mr  Rela  said-  King’s  had 
kU  transplant  donors.”  used-  the  cut-down  liver  tech- 

■ ' The  doctors  hope  that  Baeb-  riique  in  13  other  babies 


hen,  whose  name  means  Me-  under  three  months  of  age 
lodious  Lady  in  Gaelic,  will  with  good  results. 


be  able  to  stop  taking  im-  The  small  size  of  the  organ. 


muno-snppressant  drugs  about  three  Inches  by  four 
within  five  years,  as  her  body  inches,  made  the  surgery 


grows  to  accept  the  liver. 


. Mr  Rela  said- King’s  had.  meant  micro-surgecy^tecb-  within  two  to  three  weeks 
used1  the  cut-down  liver  tech-  niques  had  to  be  emplcq^d  ta  .without  a transplant-  .Waiting 
riique  in  13  other  babies  reconnect bloodTreasdSi-ji.-.r  "for  a size  match  would  have 
under  three  months  of  age  However,  it- was  a life-saver-  been  impossible^-saM;  Mr 

with  good  results.  for  children  because  of  the  Rela. 

The  small  size  of  the  organ,  difficulty  in  finding  a child  Professor  Mleli-Vergani  ex- 
about  three  Inches  by  four  donor  to  match  the  transplant  plained  that  the  liver  was  an 
inches,  made  the  surgery  patient  “This  child  [Baeb-  “amazing  organ” 4s  It  had  the 
technically  demanding  . and  hen]  would  have  been  dead  power  to  regrow  Itself  tonfull 


size  from  just  a segment  and 
would  adjust  itself  to  the  body 
of  its  new  host  because  its 
size  was  controlled  byblood 
flow. 

Professor  Miele-Vergani 
said  the  condition  Baebhen 
I suffered  from,  called  neonatal 
haemochromatosis.  ■ led  to  a. 


huge  build  up  or  iron  in  the 
liver  which  would  quickly 
cause  it  to  die. 

• Although  -drugs  were  being 
developed  to  treat  the  condi- 
tion, these  had  so  far  not 
proved  successful  and  rapid 
transplant  was  the  only 
treatment.  . 


Milestones 


□ The  first  kidney  trans- 
plant was  carried  out  on 
Jane  11,  1950  by  surgeons 
from  the  Mary  hospital, 
Chicago. 


kansky,  aged  55,  survived 
for  18  days. 


□ The  longest  surviving 
transplant  patient  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  Johanna  Rem- 
ple,  born  in  1948,  .of  Red 
Deer,  Alberta,  Canada.  She 
received  a kidney  from  her 
identical  twin  sister.  Lana, 
osn  December  28. 1960.  She 
was  also  the  first  trans- 
plantee  to  give  birth,  to  a 
boy  on  September  7, 1967. 


□ In  Britain  the  first  heart 
transplant  was  carried  out 
on  May  3,  1968  at  the 
National  Heart  Hospital, 
London,  where  the  patient, 
Frederick  West,  survived 
for  46  days.- 


□ The  first  heart  trans- 
plant was  carried  out  on 
December  3, 1967  by  a team 
led  by  Christian  Barnard  at 
the  Groot  Schnur  hospital. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
The  patient,  Louis  Wash- 


es The  longest  surviving 
heart  transplant  patient  is 
believed  to  be  William  Van 
Barren,  from  California, 
who  had  his  operation  in 
1970  and  lived  for  nearly  22 
years. 


□ The  first  liver  transplant 
was  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  in  1963,  with 
the  first  transplant  on  a 
child  taking  place  five 
years  later.  The  first  liver 
transplant  in  Britain  was 
carried  out  at  Adden- 
hrooke’s  hospital,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Professor  Sir 
Roy  Caine  In  1968. 


Moines,  was  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  an  artifical  heart. 
The  surgeon  was  William 
DeVries  who  implanted  a 
device  known  as  the  Jarvik 
7,  named  after  its  inventor 
Robert  Jarvik.  Dr  dark 
lived  for  112  days. 


□ The  first  lung  transplant 
was  carried  out  by  Janies 
Hardy  at  the  Mississippi 
Medical  Centre.  Jackson, 
on  June  11,  1963.  The  pa- 
tient was  John  Russell. 


□ The  first  triple  trans- 
plant took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1986  at  Papworth 
hospital,  Cambridge,  when 
Davlna  Thomson,  from 
Rawmarsh,  Yorkshire, 
received  a heart,  lung  and 
liver. 


□ Britain’s  first  artifical 
heart  patient  was  Raymond 
Cook,  of  Hnchnall.  Notting- 
hamshire, who  temporarily 
received  a Jarvik  7 on  No- 
vember 2,  1986  at  Papworth 
hospital. 


Make  new  central  heating 
your  New  Year  Resolution 
- and  save  £100* 


□ On  December  1,  1982  at 
the  Utah  Medical  Centre, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Barney 
Clark,  aged  61,  of  Des 


□ Arthur  Cornhill,  aged  63. 
a former  stuntman,  became 
Britain’s  first  recipient  of  a 
permanent  artifical  heart 
at  Papworth  hospital  in 
August  1994.  He  died  In 
May  1996  from  kidney 
failure. 


Tourist  killings  in  Egypt  ‘will  end’ 


Militant  leaders  blame  rogue 
elements  for  Luxor  massacre 


Julian  Borger 

MMdto  East  Correspondent 


THE  Islamic  militant 
group  thought  to  be  res- 
ponsible for  last 
month ’8  massacre  of  tourists 
in  Luxor  announced  yester- 
day that  it  would  no  longer 
target  tourists  in  its  war 
against  the  Egyptian 
government 

The  Gama’a  al-telamiya  (Is- 
lamic Group)  said  the  six  men 
who  lulled  58  foreign  tourists 
and  four  Egyptians  were  a 
rogue  element  ■—  contradict- 
ing  an  earlier  claim  <rf  respon- 
sibility the  day  after  the 
attack  near  the  ancient  vafley 
of  the  Kings.  lTl  . 

■•The  Gama  a al-lslamlya 
has  decided  to  stop  targeting 
either  the  tourism  industry 


or  foreign  tourists.”  the  group 
said. 

The  wording  of  the  state- 
ment, which  is  thought  to  be 
. ppnnine.  suggests  that  the  Ga- 
ma’a has  been  taken  aback  by 
the  scale  of  revulsion  at  the 
massacre,  and  to  have 
rethought  its  strategy. 

“The  Gama’a  has  taken  this 
decision  out  of  a sense  of  res- 
ponsibility because  it  refuses 
to  taka  advantage  or  use  such 
a reviled  Incident  in  the 
framework  of  our  war  with 
the  Egyptian  regime,”  the 
group  sauL 

The  attackers  shot  and 
backed  to  death  their  victims. 

I including  six  Britons,  in  a 
drawn-out  slaughter  which 
lasted  up  to  30  minutes.  The 
killings  drew  rebukes  even 
from,  other  mflfrant  Islamic 
movements  in  the  region. 


The  Initial  Gama'a  state- 
ment claimed  that  the  attack 
was  a kidnap  attempt  turned  ! 
into  a bloodbath  by  police  in- 
tervention. Yesterday’s  state- 1 
meat  said  the  first  press 
release  was  a hoax  and  d is- , 
tanced  the  organisation  from 
the  assailants,  all  of  whom , 
died  In  the  attack.  ! 

“It  has  become  clear  that 
the  perpetrators  of  the  Luxor  i 
incident  were  young  and  new 
members  of  the  Gama’a.  They  i 
were  not  assigned  to  carry 
out  any  work  connected  to  i 
tourism."  the  statement  said.  ! 

“Exiled  Gama’a  leaders  J 
were  surprised  by  what  hap- 1 
pened  at  Luxor  and  were 
shocked  by  the  large  number 
of  victims  and  the  mutilation 
of  some-of  the  dead,  which  vi- 
olates the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, humanity  and  politics 
of  the  Gama’a  in  Egypt" 

The  statement  blamed  the 
three-week  delay  In  disown- 
ing the  responsibility  claim 
on  poor  communications  be- 


tween ita  exiled  leaders,  who 
in  July  rejected  a call  by 
jailed  activists  for  an  end  to 
the  armed  struggle. 

Khaled  Daoud,  a journalist 
on  the  Al-Ahram  weekly-,  was 
sceptical  about  Gama'a's  at- 
tempt to  disown  the  massa- 
cre. “Since  1992,  they've  been 
attacking  tourists.  It  makes 
no  sense  that  these  six  some- 
how acted  on  their  own. 

“Maybe  the  Gama'a  feel  the 
amount  of  real  anger  there  is 
here,  and  they  want  to  avoid  a 
greater  clampdown  from  the 
government.  And  they  are 
afraid  of  more  pressure  on 
the  British  and  European  gov- 
ernments to  deport  activists." 
After  the  Luxor  massacre. 
President  Hosni  Mubarak 
criticised  Britain  for  harbour- 1 

ing  Islamic  militants.  The 
Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  i 
has  promised  to  close  loop- 1 
hales  that  *»»*«  it  technically  . 
legal  for  exiled  activists  in 
Britain  to  plan  terrorist  acts 
in  their  home  countries. 
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Society’s  growing  hatred  of  fat  people  is  coming  to 
seem  like  a small  loophole  in  political  correctness, 
the  last  bastion  of  hate  speech.  But  fat  people  have  it 
coming.  They  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

l inda  Grant  wonders  why  fat  is  so  feared 
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Nocturne 


Night,  early  morning,  on  a coach 
I’m  forgotten  in  favour 
qf  the  novel  rm  dreaming , reading 
dreaming , 

the  landscape  a dot-to-dot  of  houseligfUs 
bordered  by  sodium,  a motorway 
that  will  cross  our  path  with  moving 
lives. 

After  one  day  in  a place  with  tables 
and  clothes  just  this  side  of suits , 
paper  cups  of  coffee,  rm  going  home. 

Behind  sleeping  windows 
expressions  — bland?  theatrical? — 
rehearse  another,  longer  night. 

The  word  eternal  is  given  to  me 
which  Jean  no  more  use  than  be  — 
that ’s  Yorkshire  out  there. 

The  beautiful  girl  in  the  sou  in  front's 
my  daughter . stepdaughter  I should  say 
snoring  to  wake  the  dead; 

and  though  the  forest  comes  down 

out  of  its  enclosure 

to  follow  us,  like  a living  thing 

it  stops  where  the  meat  warehouses 
start 

the  ring  road;  the  far  hills — 

slag  heaps,  what’s  the  word  reclaimed 

and  the  dead  wake  bolt  upright 
in  my  book  with  a book  in  their  hands, 
minutes  now  from  the  bus  station. 

By  Peter  Sansom,  from  Talk  Sense, 

Slow  Dancer  Press,  1997  (CUO) 


young  e 
workers 


Peter  Sansom,  a teacher  at  Huddersfield  university,  who  has  been  appointed  Marks  & Spencer's  poet  in  residence  photograph:  bsi  lack 

M&S  signs  poet  to  free  employees’  souls 


Dan  Glatster 
Arts  Correspondent 


Barnsley  Football 
Clnb  has  one,  a lead- 
ing law  firm  has 
one,  and  London 
Zoo  is  hoping  to  capture 
one.  Now  Marks  & Spencer 
has  followed  suit  and  ap- 
pointed a poet  in  residence 
to  inspire  its  employees. 

The  retailer  has  taken  on 
Peter  Sansom,  a poet  who 
teaches  at  Huddersfield 
university,  for  a six-month 
residency  to  start  next 
month. 

Mr  Sansom  describes  his 
work  as  “post-modernist 
and  eloquently  conversa- 
tional”. The  canon  already 
includes  mention  of  bars  of 
chocolate  and  tins  of  soup. 
Once  he  has  developed  a 
rhyming  scheme  for  pre- 
packed sandwiches  and 
synthetic  trousers,  his  mis- 
sion should  be  complete. 

His  work  win  be  pub- 
lished In  the  M&S  in-house 
magazine  and  has  already 
conducted  workshops  with 
staff.  “When  the  workshop 
was  first  announced  there 
were  some  staff  who  were 
less  than  enthusiastic,  but 


by  the  end,  it  was  those 
staff  who  Were  the  most 
keen.”  he  said.  “They  were 
all  good  writers  and  helped 
to  inspire  me  again.” 

So  inspired  is  Mr  Sansom 
that  an  entire  section  of  his 
next  collection  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  M&S.  But  more 
than  inspiration,  Mr  San- 
som Is  looking  forward  to 
“a  discount  on  lambswool 
Jumpers  and  the  foe.  It  is 
astronomical,  compared 
with  the  usual  twopenny 
bits  poets  get  paid.” 

The  residency,  part- 
ftmded  by  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil’s £450,000  Poetry  Places 
scheme.  Is  being  arranged 
by  M&S’s  Arts  and  Science 
Forum,  a scheme  set  up 
three  years  ago  and  based 
at  the  company’s  London 
headquarters.  As  well  as 
hosting  lectures  for  staff 
from  visiting  artists  and 
scientists,  it  organises  field 
trips. 

Recent  events  include  a 
demonstration  from  the 
ballet  company  Adventures 
inrMbtion  Pictures,  known 
' for' Its  use  of  men  as  swans 
in  Swan  Lake  and  producer 
of  the  West  End  hit  Cinder- 
ella. AMP  demonstrated  its 
'rehearsal  technique  and  its 


development  of  character- 

lsation  to  M&S  staff. 

Another  recent  visitor 
was  the  Bulgarian-born  art- 
ist Christo,  best  known  for 
wrapping  the  Reichstag  in 
fobr-fr-  Hh  thoughts  on  the 
vexed  question  of  how  to 
retain  the  freshness  of  pre- 
packed foods  went 
unrecorded. 

But  the  arts  and  science 
fbrum  Is  not  all  intellectual 
rigour. 

It  has  had  wine  tastings 
and  a backstage  visit  to  the 
Royal  National  Theatre  is 
planned,  as  Is  a .trip  to 
Florence. 

The  appointment  of  poets 
In  residence  is  part  of  a 
trend  towards  bringing  art- 
ists into  the  workplace. 
Reminiscent  of  the  work  of 
the  Artist’s  Placement 
Group  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  the  aim  is  to  free  em- 
ployees’ creativity  while 
subsidising  artists. 

In  September  the  law 
firm  Mlshcon  de  Reya  ap- 
pointed Lavinia  Greenlaw 
as  its  poet  in  residence  on  a 
salary  ' of  £10,000.  Ms 
Greenlaw  will  hold  work- 
shops and  assist  -tile  prac- 
tice in  a quest  for  clarity  In 
Its  use  of  English. 


Staff  visits:  the  artist  Christo  (left),  and  members  of  Adventures  in  Motion  Pictures 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor . 

Employers  are  to 
be  forced  to  offer 
young  workers  a 
day  a week  of  paid 
study  leave  to  stop 
them  from  getting  trapped  In 
unskilled,  dead-end  jobs. 

The  aim  of  the  measure,  an- 
nounced by  ministers  today, 
is  to  provide  opportuxutes  for 
about  120.000  people  aged 
under  18  who  have  left  school 
with  few  if  any  qualifications 
and  have  taken  a full-time  job 
with  no  long-term  training. 

The  Government  will  pro- 
vide college  courses  to  help 
young  workers  to  achieve  tire 

national  “level  2“  qualifica- 
tion of  five  good  grades  at 
GCSE.  or  the  vocational 
equivalent,  by  age  19.  This  is 
the  minimum  thought  JjeCCS- 
sary  for  a successful  working 
life  in  the  2lst  century. 

But  companies  will  he 
obliged  to  continue  paying 
their  wages  while  they  study, 
at  an  estimated  cost  to  Indus- 
try of  £60-£130  million,  de- 
pending on  take-up. 

The  proposal  is  part  of  a 10- 
point  strategy.  Investing  in 
Young  People,  to  be  an- 
nounced today  by  David  Blun- 
kett.  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary . 

He  aims  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  getting  young  people  to 
level  2 through: 
n a drive  by  schools  to  stop 
pupils  from  leaving  at  16  with 
no  qualifications,  as  50400  do 
every  year  at  present; 

□ a statutory  work  release 
plan  for  workers  aged  16-18; 

D a New  Start  programme  to 
re-engage  about  904)00'  disaf- 
fected young  people  aged  14 
and  upwards  who  have 
dropped  out  or  are  in  danger 
of  doing  so^ 

□ using  the  welfere-to-work 
programme  to  provlde'eddca1 , 
tlon  and  training  for  thjae  1 

over  18.  ‘ - - 
“We  are  trying  to  provide  . 
opportunities  for  a lost  gen- ! 
erafion:  young  people  who  are 
not  doing  anything  or  who , 
are  in  dead-end  jobs  with  lit- , 
tie  prospect  of  permanence,*' 


said  a senior  source  at  ttw  De- 
partment for  Education1  and 
Employment. 

The  obligation  on  employ- 
ers to  give  study  leeve  toifr 

18-year-drtB  will  apply  to  even 

the  smallest  businessM. 
Young  people  not  getting  a 
day  off  for  learning  cor  full 
pay  each  week  will  be  able  to 
get  redress  at  an  employment 
tribunal.  But  the  right  wiQ 
ncrt  extend  to  part-timers. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish industry  supported  the 

principle  of  legislation  in  this 

aree  bat  wanted  to  see  the  de- 
tail. “If  this  Is  carried  <na  in  a 
sensible  way  it  should  work" 
said  a spokeswoman. 

A CB1  survey  last  month 
found  that  most  employers 
tbougxt  training  increased  the 
Ukefihood- of  staff  remaining 
with  their  company,  even 
though  it  equipped  them  with 
transferable  skms.  More  then 
60  per  emit  of  small  firms  said 
their  training  led  to  rndtoaffly 
recognised  Qualifications. 

Mr  Blunkstt  will  consult  on 
raising  the  educational  tar- 
geta.  Conservative  ministers 
aimed  to  get  86  per  cent  of 
young  people  to  level  2 fry  aga 
19,  but  only  70  per  cent  do  so. 
Mr  Bhmfatt  proposes  that  by 
the  next  election  “virtually 
all”  shook)  reach  this  level  by 
19,  exempting  only  those  with 
special  educational  needs. . 

The  package  wffl  inchria  a 
new  obligation  on  all  irtynJn 
to  set  targets  for  exam  passes 
at  16.  They  will  be  expected  to 
broaden  the  vocational  options 
for  14  to  16-year-olds  to  make 
the  curriculum  more  relevant 
to  tiie  world  of  work.  Pupils 
win  not  be  allowed  to  leave  at 
16  until  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  sit  GCSBs. 

School  leaver*  will  be  given 
a ‘Teaming  card”  setting  out 
their  options  for  further 
study.  This  will  eventually  be- 
come a credit  card,  giving 
them  “access  to  <tourses> 1 

The  careers  service  will  be 
toft&tollbcus  support  on,  those 
who  need  it  most  Ministers 
will  announce  an  extra  £10 
million  for  modern  appren- 
ticeships to  give  10,000  young 
workers  a chance  to  study  to 
A level  standard. 
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On  a hfcjti . . . ntne  of  the  Torpotait  schoolgirls  who  rattened  to  Dartmoor  bwt  camp  by  beUcoptar  altera  night  In  Urn  cold  and  wetPHorooRAm:  NWEL  BENNETTS 


No  bail  for  woman 
on  Karli  charge 


ENISE  Giddings,  33. 
a mother  of  three, 
from  Langdon  Hills, 
Basildon,  Essex,  was 
yesterday  remanded  in  custo- 
dy for  seven  days  accused  of 
the  abduction  <rf  baby  Karli 
Hawthorne. 

She  appeared  before  a 
packed  magistrates  court  in 
Basildon  for  a hearing  which 
lasted  just  over  half  an.  hour. 
Following  a 45-minute  ad- 
journment, Mrs  Nicola 
Moulds,  chairwoman  of  the 
coart,  ‘ announced  the 
decision. 

Mrs  Giddings  was  hand- 
cuffed by  guards  as  she  left 
The  court  turned  down  an  ap- 
plication for  bafi. 

All  Mrs  Giddlngs’s  feinlly 
were  in  court  and  were  upset 
at  the  decision. 

They  could  be  heard  sob- 


bing as  she  was  led  away. 

Iter  parents.  Donald  and 
Patricia  Longey,  were  joined 
by  their  daughter  and  Mrs 
Giddlngs’s  sister,  Tina  Car- 
penter, and  by  Leslie  Gid- 
dings, her  husband. 

Barry  Spaiyar,  solicitor  for 
Mrs  Giddings,  made  a state- 
ment outside  tixe  court  build- 
ing reacting  to  the  decision  to 
remand  her  in  custody. 

“We  are  going  to  appeal  to 
the  crown  court  later  this 
week  for  ball  The  reason 
given  for  keeping  her  in  cus- 
today  was  that  it  was  for  her 
own  protection.  We  feel  we 
ran  overcome  that  particular 
objection. 

“As  yon  can  see  her  whole 
family  were  here  supporting 
Denise.  They  are  all  behind 
her. 

“She  is  very  grateful  Karli 


is  unharmed  and  we  are  all 
relieved  this  Is  over  without 
any  real  damage  being  done. 

“The  family  are  very 
shocked  and  very  distressed.'’ 

Cyrus  Shroff,  prosecuting, 
earlier  gave  Ids  objections  to 
bail. 

Miss  Clare  Wade,  defend- 
ing argued  that  Mrs  Giddings 
shpniri  be  granted  ball  and 
allowed  to  stay  at  an  address 
outside  BasHdon. 

Mrs  Giddings  is  accused  of 
abducting  baby  Kadi  from 
the  maternity  unit  at  -Basil- 
don general  hospital  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.  . 

The  baby— the  daughter  of 
Karl  and  Tanya  Hawthorne — 
was  only  . three  hours  old 
when  she  was  allegedly  taken 
had  not  hadher  first  feed.  She 
was  found  about  12  hours 
later  by  police. 


Government  to  import 
beef-on-bone  products 


Songs  kept  lost  pupils  going  in  the  cold 


THE  Government  last 
night  dropped  plans  to 
make  the  Import  of  beef 
products,  including  gelatin, 
soups,  stock  cubes  and  gravy 
granules,  dependent  on- 
countries  of  origin  not  having 
mad  cow  disease. 

It  also  said  that  Imported 
bone  may  safely  be  used  for 
products  after  apparently  con- 
ceding that  it  was  Impossible 
to  set  standards,  for  how  gela- 
tin — used  In  biscuits,  desserts 
and  other  products  — was 
made  abroad.  Gelatin  and 
stock  from  bones  , of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  Britain  and 
stock  made  off  the  bone  at 
home  will  still  be  barred. 

The  U-turn,  in  which  the 
Government  effectively  admit- 
ted it  could  not  prove  which 
countries  were  BSE-free, 
comes  after  last  week’s  an- 
nouncement that  all  beef-on- 
the-bone  cuts,  whether  im- 
parted or  home  grown,  would 
be  banned  after  teste  indicated 
that  BSE  coold  be  detected 
both  in  bone  marrow  and 


A GROUP  of  schoolgirls 
missing  for  more  than 
M hours  in  miserable 
conditions  on  Dartmoor  told 
yesterday  how  they  sang  songs 
and  huddled  together  for 
warmth  in  a tent  while  an  air 
and  ground  search  was  being 
carried  out,  writes  Geoffrey 
Gibbs. 

The  six  hikers,  aged  14 
and  IS.  said  the  experience , 
would  not  put  them  off 
similar  expeditions  in  the 
future.  They  had  not  been 
wonted  because  they  were  I 
well  equipped  and  knew : 
*“•■5  teacher  would  be 
looking  for  them. 

The  girls,  members  of  an  I 
organised  Dartmoor  expe- 
dition training  group  from  i 


Tor  point  school  In  East 
Cornwall,  walked  off  the 
moors  safe  and  well  yester- 
day morning  and  surprised 
at  the  fuss  which  greeted 
them. 

At  one  stage  they  had 
waved  as  a rescue  helicop- 
ter from  Chtaenor  in  north  1 
Devon  flew  over  them,  but  I 
they  had  not  been  spotted. 
Once  It  became  light  they . 
made  their  way  to  a form- ! 
house  near  the  moorland 
village  of  Postbridge  from 
where  they  telephoned! 
their  teacher. 

The  girls  were  among  45 
pupils  from  the  school  who  I 
had  set  ont  from  Helming- 1 
beam,  near  Prtncetown.  on 
Sunday  morning  on  a 12- 1 


mile  route  that  should  have 
taken  them  to  Postbridge 
by  3.30  that  afternoon. 

More  than  100  members 
of  the  Dartmoor  Rescue 
Group  armed  with  horns 
and  torches  spent  the  night 
combing  the  moors  after 
the  group*  fed  by  a teenager  l 
with  experience  of  the  Ten 
Tors  expedition,  foiled  to 
complete  the  walk. 

One  of  the  girls,  Caroline 
Barker,  is,  said  the 
weather  had  been  had  when 
they  set  out.  "We  seemed  to 
have  been  walking  for  ever 
and  ever  and  we  jn9t 
missed  the  first  tor.  We 
realised  we  were  lost  so  we 
followed  the  emergency 
escape  route  and  followed  a 


wall  southwards. 

“We  came  to  this  forest 
and  thought  it  would  be  a 
short  cut  but  it  wasn’t  so 
we  came  back  ont  on  to  the 
moor  and  camped  there.  We 
each  had  a survival  bag  and 
there  were  three  of  four 
sleeping  bags  and  that  kept 
us  warm. 

“It  was  wet  and  pouring 
with  rain.  It  was  fairiy  cold 
and  we  were  a bit  fright- 
ened but  we  started  singing 
songs  to  keep  our  spirits 
up.” 

Her  relieved  parents  said: 
“She  has  certainly  had  an 
experience:  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  dampened  her 
spirits  at  all  but  she  is  still 
on  a high  at  the  moment" 


Roy  Bright,  the  school’s 
head  teacher,  said  he  was 
“ecstatic  and  proud”  when 
the  call  came  through  that 
girls  bad  made  their 
own  way  off  the  moors. 

“They  were  trained  and 
well  equipped.  They  were 
given  advice  on  the  escape 
route  to  take  off  the  moors 
and  were  told  to  put  up  the 
tent  and  bed  down  if  they 
couldn’t  do  that  They  did 
just  the  right  thing.” 

Mr  Bright  said  the  train- 
ing group,  which  teaches 
children  orienteering,  map 
reading  and  walking  to 
compass,  had  been  running 
for  20  years  and  this  was 
the  first  time  it  had  had  to  , 
call  out  the  rescue  team.  1 


nerves  near  the  spinal  column 
of  mice  infected  from  BSE-car- 
rying  cattle. 

The  Food  and  Drink  Federa- 
tion attacked  the  ranfagfon 
over  safety  as  ministers  began 
consultation  on  the  beefon- 
the-bone  ban  which  win  now 
take  effect  next  week  and  not 
in  the . new  year  as 
firstsuggested. 

Manufecturers  of  products 
such  as  Oxo  beef  stock,  Bovril 
beef  drink  and  Heinz  oxtail 
soup  have  sought  to  reassure 
customers  that  their  products 
contain  meat  products  from 

BSE-free  countries. 

The  latest  consultation  docu- 
ment says  that  gelatin  made 
for  food  may  not  be  made  from 
cattle  slaughtered  in  Britain. 
But  it  continues:  “Taken 
together  with  the  lowo:  Inci- 
dence of  BSE  in  an  other 
countries,  the  processing 
methods  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gelatin  which  are 
known  to  reduce  Infbctivity 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  im- 
ported .bone  may  be  used  for 
the  production  of  gelatin  for 
food,  cosmetics  and 
pharmaceuticals." 


It  is  understood  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  now  regards 
only  "a  couple”  of  countries, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
free  from  afl 

which  makes  the  BSE-free  re- 
quirment  Impractical 

It  says  BSE  cases  have  been 
reported  to  ll  other  countries, 
including  EU  partners  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  Portugal. 
France,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy  and  Denmark. 

A spokesman  for  the  Food 
and  Drink  Federation  said: 
“Despite  repeated  calls  for 
clarification,  we  were  ex- 
tremely disappointed  to  be  un- 
able to  reassure  our  customers 
and  consumers  over  the  course 
of  one  of  foe  busiest  pre-Christ- 
mas periods.” 

The  Consumers’  Association 
said  the  latest  change  farther 
confused  the  Issue.  Clearer 
guidance  was  needed  on  bow 
the  debarring  cf  beef  in  restau- 
rants and  other  catering  out- 
lets was  monitored. 

• Fanners’  leaders  urged  pro- 


on  ministers  as  they  launched 
a campaign  to  win  sympathy 
for  their  cause. 
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Challenge  to  Home  Secretary’s  ruling 


Lafl^DamyindTany 
KDhritftt,  brother*  of  John 
KHteide,  and  right,  Mrs  Ann 
West,  tho  mother  of  Lesley 
Aim  Downey,  ntthe  tearing. 
Above,  HbxSeytba  graduate 

MAW  mOTOOIMPm:  JAW  HORTON 
and  ALEX  SLAWnCR 


Hindley  ‘has 
now  paid 
her  debt’ 


Duncan  CampbeH 
Crime  Correspondent 


YRA  Hindley, 
convicted  of  the 
Moots  Murders 
more  than  30 
years  ago,  yes- 
terday launched  a formal 
challenge  in  court  to  the  deci- 
sion of  successive  home  secre- 
taries that  she  stay  tu  prison 
until  she  dies.  She  Haims  that 
she  has  been  singled  out  for 
special  treatment  and  that  the 
refusal  to  allow  her  parole  is 
unjust 

Hindley  did  not  attend  the 


packed  High  Court  in  London 
in  person  but  relatives  rf 
some  of  her  victims  and  her 
most  committed  advocate, 
Lord  Longford,  were  in  the 
public  gallery. 

It  also  emerged  that  her  co- 
defendant,  Ian  Brady,  had 
written  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary accusing  Hindley  of 
being  a manipulative  liar  who 
was  as  •committed  to  murder 
as  he  was. 

For  Hindley.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald QC,  told  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  Lord  Bingham,  sit- 
ting with  Mr  Justice  Hooper 
and  Mr  Justice  AstiH.  that  his 
client  had  already  served 


enough  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  retribution  and 
deterrence. 

Himflpy,  aged  55,  was  jailed 
in  May.  1966.  for  the  murders 
of  Lesley  Ann  Downey  and 
Edward  Evans.  In  1982,  the 
former  lord  chief  justice.  Lord 
Lane,  recommended  that 
serve  a period  of  not  less  than 
25  years. 

In  1985,  the  then  home  sec- 
retary, Leon  Brittan,  fired  a 
provisional  tariff  of  30  years. 
In  1987  Hindley  confessed  her 
involvement  with  Brady  in 
the  murders  of  Pauline 
Reade,  Keith  Bennett  and 
John  Kilbride. 


In  February  this  year,  the 
then  home  secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  announced  that  a 
“whole  life”  tariff  for  Hindley 
should  be  maintain pd  Last 
month,  the  Home  Secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  said  he  saw  no 
reason  to  change  that. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  argued  that  it 
was  accepted  at  her  trial  that 
Hindley  was  a secondary 
partner  to  Brady.  There  was 
evidence  of  threats  and  In- 
timidation by  Brady. 

This  week’s  action  arose 
out  of  concern  that  Handley’s 
case  for  parole  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  in  line  with  the 
progress  she  had  made  In 


prison.  "There  must  be  an 
allowance  for  exceptional 
progress. 

“The  Home  Secretary  says 
she  must  serve  her  whole  life 
as  punishment  We  submit 
that  as  a matter  of  propor- 
tionality, the  30  years  origi- 
nally fixed  by  Leon  Brittan  in 
1985,  and  now  served  In  ftiH. 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  retribution 
and  deterrence.” 

It  was  the  only  case  where  a 
person  had  received  a whole- 
life  tariff  who  was  not  the  ac- 
tual killer,  he  told  the  court  at 
the  start  of  the  hearing, 
which  is  expected  to  last 


three  days.  Hindley  was 
being  singled  out  for  special 
treatment 

The  decision  that  she 
should  never  he  released  con- 
stituted a "massive  increase” 
from  the  25  years  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Lane. 

Because  Hindley  pleaded 
not  guilty  and  contested  her 
guilt  none  of  the  mitigating 
factors  as  to  Brady’s  influ- 
ence and  control  over  her 
were  brought  out  at  trial. 
There  was  evidence  that  she 
was  corrupted  and  dominated 
by  Brady,  who  has  accepted 
that  be  will  never  be  released. 

Hie  court  heard  that  the 


original  trial  judge  had  writ- 
ten to  the  then  home  secre- 
tary. drawing  a distinction 
between  Hindley  and  Brady. 
He  had  written:  “Though  I be- 
lieve that  Brady  is  wicked  be- 
yond belief  without  hope  of 
redemption  (short  of  a mir- 
acle), I cannot  feel  the  same  is 
necessarily  true  of  Hindley 
once  she  is  removed  from  his 
influence  ...  I hope  Brady 
will  not  be  released  in  any 
foreseeable  future  (assuming 
his  fellow  prisoners  allow 
him  to  live)  and  that  Hindley 
(apart  from  some  dramatic 
conversion)  will  be  kept  in 
prison  for  a very  long  time.” 


Mr  Fitzgerald  said  that  :» 
years  was  certainly  a very 
long  time.  Hindley' 'x  confes- 
sions in  1987  in  connection 
with  the  other  murders 
should  he  regarded  as  miti- 
gating rather  than  aggravat- 
ing features.  They  demon- 
strated her  great  remorse  and 
confirmed  her  lesser  role  in 
the  offences  compared  to  that 
of  Brady. 

“It  is  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation," said  Mr  Fitzgerald  of 
the  rulings  made  in  the  past. 
Her  case  was  the  only  one 
which  had  been  dealt  with  in 
such  a fashion. 

The  hearing  continues. 
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■I  covered  for  Hindley  and  got  her 
off  one  murder  charge’ — Brady 


EXTRACTS  from  the  let- 
ter from  fan  Brady 
(right)  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  coincide  with  Myra 
Htndley’s  action. 


“Myra Hindley  and  lonce 
loved  each,  other.  We  were  a 
unified  force,  not  two  conflict- 
ing entitles.  The  relationship 
was  not  based  on  the  delu- 
sional concept  otfolle  a deux, 
but  on  a conscious/subcon- 
scious emoticjnal  and  psycho- 
logical affinity.  She  regarded 
periodic  homicide  as  rituals  of 
reciprocal  innervation,  mar- 
riage  ceremonies  theoreti- 
cally binding  us  ever  closer. 

“As  the  records  show,  be- 
fore we  met  my  criminal  activ- 
ities had  been  primarily  mer- 


cenary. Afterwards,  a duality 
of  motivation  developed.  Exis- 
tential philosophy  melded 
with  the  spirituality  of  death 
and  Became  predominant.  We 
experimented  with  the  con- 
cept of  total  possibility.  in- 
stead of  the  requisite  Lady 
Macbeth.  1 got  Messalina. 
Apart  our  futures  would  have 
taken  radically  divergent 
courses. 

“Before  entering  the  wit- 
ness box,  I instructed  both,  her 
counsel  and  my  own  to  ask  me 
specific  questions  designed  to 
give  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
providing  a cover  for  Myra. 
This  managed  to  get  her  off  on 
one  murder  charge- 1 also  told 
her  to  adopt  a distancing  strat- 
egy when  she  went  into  the 


witness  box,  admitting  to 
minor  crimes  whilst  denying 
major.  When,  upon  my  advice, 
she  appealed  against  sentence 
on  the  grounds  that  she 

should  have  been  tried  sepa- 


rately, Lord  Chief  Justice 
Parker  denied  the  appeal,  stat- 
ing that,  far  from  being  disad- 
vantaged by  being  tried  with 
me,  it  had  been  to  her  great 
benefit  as  all  zny  evidence  had 
been  In  her&vour. 

“For  20  years  I continued  to 
ratify  the  cover  I had  given 
her  at  the  trial  whilst,  in  con- 
trast, she  systematically 
began  to  fabricate  upon  lx  to 
my  detriment  Therefore, 
when  I learned  from  the  Pan- 
orama programme  (broadcast 
last  month)  that  she  was  now 
claiming  I had  threatened  to 
kill  her  if  she  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Moors  murders,  1 
considered  that  the  lowest  lie 
of  an. 

"The  fact  that  she  continued 
to  write  several  lengthy  letters 
a week  to  me  for  seven  years 
after  we  were  imprisoned  con- 
tradicts this  cynical  allega- 
tion. Perhaps  her  expedient 


Gallery  access  question  ‘fudged’ 


Dan  Qlartster 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Government  was  at- 
tacked yesterday  for 
ducking  the  Issue  of  free 
access  to  museums  and 
galleries. 

Alter  six  months’  delibera- 
tion the  Department  of  Cul- 
ture, Media  and  Sport  an- 
nounced it  would  spend 
another  six  months  reviewing 
free  access  to  museums  and 
galleries. 

Releasing  details  of  the  de- 
partment's review  of  access 
the  Culture  Secretary,  Chris 
Smith,  said  charging  was 

“not  an  issue  which  can  be 
addressed  In  isolation”.  The 
matter  would  be  give  further 
consideration  in  the  context 

of  a departmental  spending 
review. 


David  Barrie,  director  of 
the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund,  said:  “The  Government 
has  not  only  dodged  the  issue 
of  free  admission  but  has 
backed  away  from  the  Labour 
Party’s  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  this  principle.  This  is 
a bitter  blow,  and  for  many 
people  who  had  placed  their 
hopes  in  the  Labour  govern- 
ment it  will  be  seen  as  an- 
other disappointment.” 

Little  mention  is  made  of 
free  admission  in  the  review 
released  yesterday.  Instead 
there  is  an  emphasis  an  other 
interpretations  of  access  such 

as  touring,  extended  opening 
times  and  access  for  people 
with  disabilities.  Museums 
and  galleries,  Mr  Smith  said, 
“should  aim  to  offer  the  wid- 
est possible  physical,  sensory 
and  intellectual  access  to 
their  ejections. 


Oftel  relaxes  cut-off  point 
for  phone  bill  defaulters 


Ovsen  Bowcott 


Domestic  customers  who 
cannot  pay  their  tele- 
phone bills  will  be  restricted 
to  emergency 

calls  in  fixture  rather  than 
having  their  lines  automati- 
cally cutoff. 

The  kindlier  disconnec- 
tions policy,  iWtiatodby  the 
industry  watchdog  OfteL  is 
recognition  of  the  feet  that 
frlpphnnfls  are  basic  necessi- 
ties not  luxury  items. 

According  to  the  l^su£ 

veys,  92  per  cent  of  boats3 

h^  a telephone  conmaredto 

42  per  cent  in 

Oftel  believes  that  the  stigum 
and  social  disadvantage  of 
disconnection  f^debttotld 
become  a thing  of  the  past. 

Under  the  new  dealciKtom- 
ers  who  owe  money 
he  allowed  to  ringOTt^gJ 
the  emergency  services  or 


for  the  operator  until  they 
have  paid  off  their  debts. 

The  director  general  of  tele- 
communications. Don  Cruick- 
ewMifc,  said  people  would  he 
able  to  receive  incoming  calls: 
“Thousands  of  families  are 
disconnected  every  year  be- 
cause of  problems  with  pay- 
ing bills  — now  they  can  stay 
hooked  up  without  facing 
ever-mounting  bUls.”  he  said. 

Telecom  companies  would 
also  benefit,  Mr  Cruickshank 
claimed,  because  the  scheme 
would  help  them  keep  cus- 
tomers and  generate  money 
from  incoming  calls. 

In  the  year  to  September 
1597  more  than  a million  cus- 
tomers lost  lines.  Just  over 
half  were  reconnected  after 

paying  their  bills. 

Most  telephone  companies 
have  signed  the  agreement 
The  remaining  few,  including 
and.  Wireless,  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit 


“There  can  be  many  other 
barriers  to  access  — for 
instance  inflexible  opening 
hours,  unimaginative  presen- 
tation, and  the  sheer  cost  of 
travel  for  those  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  great  collec- 


tions. And  whether  we  like  it 
or  not  priorities  have  to  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  the 
resources  available." 

It  bad  been  hoped  that  the 
access  review  would  clear  the 
air  following  the  British  Mu- 
seum's decision  at  the  week- 
end to  delay  for  a year  the 
introduction  of  charging.  The 
trustees  will  Instead  seek  in- 
ternal economies. 

This  approach  is  echoed  in 
the  review.  The  formulation 

of  a “code  of  good  practice” 

on  access  is  mooted,  which 
could  be  linked  to  levels  of 
subsidy.  Increased  access 
through  touring  is  encourged 


through  the  formation  of  a 
Museums  and  Galleries  Ac- 
cess Fund,  financed  with  £5 
min  inn  of  lottery  money. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a real 
effort  made  to  extend  the 
range  and  coverage  of  touring 
exhibitions,”  Mr  Smith  said. 
“I  believe  this  could  be  a very 
important  step  in  making  our 
great  collections  more  acces- 
sible to  people  for  whom  the 
cost  of  travel  to  London  or  an- 
other regional  centre  can  be  a 
crigntftrmwt.  barrier.”  Critics, 


however,  pointed  out  that  the 
funding  was  only  secured  for 
one  year. 

Timothy  Mason,  director  of 
the  Museums  and  Galleries 
Commission,  said:  “We  share 
the  Government's  view  that 
access  Is  about  more  than 
idmnVg  charsdna.”  He  added 
that  another  period  of  uncer- 
tainty would  be  unwelcome. 


Lobster’s  whiter  shade  of  pale 
puts  fishmonger  £20,000  in  red 


Luke  Harding 


\ A /HEN  Bernard  Warner 
VV  examined  the  lobster  it 
did  not  strike  him  as  being 
particularly  odd.  The  crus- 
tacean looked  paler  than  its 
rivals  but  it  had  arrived  at 
Mr  Warner’s  fishmonger 
shop  in  Doncaster  as  part  of 
a routine  delivery  from  the 
East  coast,  so  there  could 
not  be  anything  unusual 
about  St,  could  there? 

Deciding  the  animal  was 
simply  suffering  from  old 
age,  Mr  Warner  flew  to  Ma- 
deira on  holiday.  En  route, 
his  in-flight  magazine  fell 
open  at  an  in  article  about 
alibino  lobsters. 

A white  lobster  caught  off 
the  American  coast  was 
sold  for  £15,000,  the  article 
told  M™-  A bigger  version 
caught  off  Filey  was  In- 
sured for  £20,000. 


Mr  Warner  raced  to  a 
phone  after  touching  down. 
‘Don't  sell  that  lobster,”  he 
breathlessly  told  his  family 
firm.  It  was  too'  late.  The 
creature  — worth  £20,000 
— had  been  sold  on  at  the 
normal  market  rate,  boiled 
and  digested  by  an  unsus- 
pecting diner  somewhere. 

Mr  Warner,  who  has  been 
in  the  fish  business  for  40 
years,  sells  his  lobsters  to 
restaurants  and  private 
customers  throughout  the 
couatir.  and  he  has  no  Idea 
where  his  prize  catch  went. 

He  said:  *T  couldn't  be- 
lieve it.  In  all  my  time  as  a 
fishmonger  I’ve  never  come 
across  one  before.  I'm  pig 

“Someone  has  had  a very 
valuable  meal  without  even 
knowing  It.  For  me  it’s  like 
winning  the  lottery  and 
then  discovering  yon  have 
thrown  the  ticket  away.” 


demonomania  now  implies 
that  1 exercised  an  evil  influ- 
ence over  her  for  seven  years 
from  my  prison  cell  three-hun- 
dred miles  distant? 

“In  character  she  is  essen- 
tially a chameleon,  adopting 
whatever  camouflage  will  suit 
and  voicing  whatever  she  be- 
lieves the  individual  wishes  to 
hear.  This  subliminal  soft-sell 
lured  the  innocent  and  naive. 


As  for  the  parole  board,  I ad- 
vised her  to  build  on  three  pil- 
lars: educational  studies,  pow- 
erful contacts  and  religion. 
She  did.  I myself  have  never 
applied  for  parole  and  never 
shafl.  which  is  why  I can  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  veracity  and 
free  expression. 

“Former  Home  Office  Min- 
ister A Widdecombe  stated 
there  are  23  prisoners  in  the 


UK  who  will  never  be 
released.  Why  has  the  public 
heard  so  little  of  them?  In  this 
and  other  special  hospitals 
run  by  prison  warders  there 
are  also  patients  no  one  has 
heard  o£  who  have  been  rot- 
ting away  for  40  and  50  years 
for  relatively  minor  offences. 

"That  puts  the  present  loud 
debate  over  Myra  Hindley  in 
proper  perspective,  and  crys- 


tallises the  reasons  why  I have 
long  advocated  UK  prisoners 
and  patients  in  special  hospi- 
tals should  have  access  to  vol- 
untary  euthanasia.”  1 
(He  concludes  with  refer- 
ences to  Hindley’s  relation- 
ships with  a prison  officer  and 
a Dutch  criminologist  and  say- 
ing that  if  Hindley  was 
released  she  would  have  to 
“flee  the  country  or  perish”.) 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

‘Solzhenitsyn  made  the  profound 
observation  that  Russia  had  chosen 
the  hardest,  most  crooked  path  by 
which  to  part  with  communism. 

He  who  led  the  country  along  this 
path  could  not  avoid  being 
deformed,  morally  and  physically’ 

James  Meek  in  Moscow  reports  on 
the  latest  fears  about  Boris  Yeltsin 

When  the 
president 
behaves 
badly  . . . 

THEY  could  have  been  | Zemin,  he  suddenly  turned  ti 
two  different  Boris  the  accompanying  media  ant 
Yeltsins.  In  Stock-  exclaimed:  “What  are  yoi 
holm  on  Tuesday,  the  filming  me  for?  You'd  be  bet 
Russian  leader  was  ter  filming  the  moon!"  — ges 


THEY  could  have  been 
two  different  Boris 
Yeltsins.  In  Stock- 
holm on  Tuesday,  the 
Russian  leader  was 
confused  and  strange:  fabri- 
cating a non-existent  nuclear 
arms  Initiative,  saying  that 
Germany  and  Japan  had  nu- 
clear weapons,  and 
apparently  believing  that  he 
was  in  Helsinki 
Three  days  later,  he 
marched  Into  the  debating 
chamber  of  the  Russian  par- 
liament for  the  first  time 
ever,  to  frighten  and  beg  the 
Duma  into  passing  the  bud- 
get Suitably  impressed,  it 
dirt 

Mr  Yeltsin's  recovery  from 
quintuple  heart-bypass  sur- 
gery and  his  reduced  drink- 
ing has  given  him  a new  lease 
of  physical  and  mental  life. 
He  works  longer  hours,  trav- 
els extensively  and.  at  times 
such  as  on  Friday  in  the 
Duma,  seems  to  have  a firm 
grasp  of  his  brief. 

Yet  those  who  believed  that 
the  president  would  also  be 
cured  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
becoming  a more  grave  and 
responsible  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian executive,  have  been 
disappointed. 

"The  president’s  behaviour 
has  become  more  and  more 
eccentric  recently."  said  (Kom- 
mersant magazine,  citing  an 
episode  during  Mr  Yeltsin's 
November  visit  to  China. 
Walking  la  a garden  with  his 
Chinese  counterpart  Jiang 


Zemin,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
the  accompanying  media  and 
exclaimed:  “What  are  you 
filming  me  for?  You'd  be  bet- 
ter filming  the  moon!"  — ges- 
turing at  the  setting  sun. 

At  one  point  during  the 
Swedish  visit  last  week,  the 
president's  chief  spin  doctor, 
press  spokesman  Sergei 
Yastrahembsky,  crept  up  be- 
hind Mr  Yeltsin  and  whis- 
pered that  he  should  stop  talk- 
ing. The  fiasco  was  received 
with  resignation  in  Russia  as 
another  example  of  their  lead- 
er’s embarrassing  weirdness. 

But  the  Swedish  press  — 
perhaps  upset  by  the  presi- 
dent’s bizarre  conduct  at  a 
formal  meeting  with  the 
Swedish  king,  interrupting 
ceremonies  to  harangue  two 
members  of  his  retinue  — 
reacted  with  some  of  the 
strongest  criticism  ever  of  Mr 
Yeltsin  on  tour. 

“The  Russian  president's 
visit  has  led  to  widespread 
consternation,"  said  the  daily 
Svenska  Dagbladet 

"This  VIP  breaches  proto- 
col. tears  his  colleagues  off  a 
strip  in  front  of  the  world, 
talks  — let's  state  it  frankly  — 
confused  nonsense  on  inter- 
national issues,  and  carries 
hlmsrif  in  just  the  samp  stiff 
: and  drug-induced  way  that  we 
got  used  to  seeing  from  Soviet 
leaders  in  days  long  gone.” 

Particularly  worrying  is 
how  lightly,  and  proprietor- 
ially,  Mr  Yeltsin  treats  his  po- 
sition as  commander  in  chief , 
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Poland  vows  to 
return  gold 
to  true  owners 


Richard  Horton-Taytor 

POLAND  said  yesterday 
that  It  would  return 
money  recovered  from 
Swiss  bank  accounts  to  Its 
rightful  owners,  including 
Holocaust  victims  and  their 
families.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  former  communist 
country  to  have  made  such  a 
statement 

The  money  was  taken  by 
Poland’s  communist  govern- 
ment as  part  of  a deal  with 
Switzerland.  The  deal  in- 
cluded compensation  for 
Swiss  citizens*  assets  seized 
by  the  communists. 

Earlier  this  year,  Poland's 
then  foreign  minister.  Dariusz 
Rosati.  announced  that  the 
former  communist  rulers  had 
improperly  used  money  left 
in  Swiss  banks  by  Poles  who 
died  In  the  war.  including 
Jews. 

Yesterday  the  finance  min- 
istry published  a foil  list  of  53 
dormant  bank  accounts  and 
insurance  policies.  “All  fi- 
nancial resources  received 
from  the  Swiss  government  in 
i960  and  1975  following  the 
liquidation  of  dormant  bank 
accounts  or  insurance  poli- 
cies. totalling  480,301.65  Swiss 
francs  [£200.000],  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
rightful  owners  or  their 
heirs.”  it  said. 

It  said  account  and  policy 
holders  or  their  heirs  should 
submit  claims  to  the  finance 


ministry,  and  that  the  foil  text 
of  the  communique  would  be 
published  in  two  leading  J\d- 
ish  dallies  and  cm  Internet 
page  www.prezydentpL 

it  remains  unclear  whether 
the  Polish  government  is  to 
address  the  issue  of  frozen  ac- 
counts deposited  In  British 
banks  by  Individuals. 

The  assets  were  returned 
by  Britain  to  Warsaw  after 
the  war  but  were  not  passed 
on. 

New  light  should  be  shed  cm 
this  In  a report  on  all  foreign 
wartime  assets  frozen  by  Brit- 
ain which  Whitehall  promises 
to  publish  early  next  year. 

In  a separate  development 
yesterday.  Stuart  Elzenstat. 
the  United  States  commerce 
under-secretary  who  headed 
Washington's  delegation  at 
the  London  conference  on 
Nazi  gold,  urged  New  York 
State  officials  to  drop  their 
threat  of  sanctions  against 
Swiss  banks  In  protest 
against  their  wartime  rote. 

He  said  sanctions  would  be 
“counter-productive”,  and 
that  the  Swiss  had  received 
little  credit  for  what  they  had 
done  to  uncover  Nazi  gold. 

“I  see  little  wisdom  in  in- 
creasing pressure  just  when 
progress  is  finally  being 
made,”  be  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York 
State  governor,  George  Pa- 
taki.  accused  the  Swiss  Bank 
Corporation  of  not  co-operat- 
ing with  an  investigation  into 
missing  wartime  assets. 


German  army  admits  it  gave 
lorry  to  neo-Nazi  killer 


President  Boris  Yeltsin:  strange  and  confused  one  day,  then  firmly  in  control  the  next  photograph-  graham  tiw«h 


of  the  world's  second-largest 
nuclear  strike  force.  His  off- 
the-cuff  promise  in  Stockholm 
to  slash  Russia’s  nuclear 
arsenal,  hastily  explained 
away  by  aides,  echoed  a simi- 
lar wild  improvisation  in  Paris 
in  May  when  lie  promised  to 
destroy  hundreds  of  warheads. 

In  an  informal  meeting  last 
month  to  celebrate  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  heart  oper- 
ation. Mr  Yeltsin  spoke  of  the 
“nuclear  button”  as  the 
prized  symbol  of  his  power. 
On  emerging  from  the  anaes- 
thetic. his  first  desire  was  to 
demand  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
surrender  temporary  control 


of  the  “nuclear  briefcase” 
with  the  launch  codes,  but  he 
was  unable  to  speak. 

“I  wanted  to  ten  him.  I 
terribly  wanted  to  tell  him, 
give  me  back  my  briefcase, 
but  I couldn’t,”  he  recalled, 
laughing. 

Those  who  have  been  close 
to  Mr  Yeltsin  in  the  past  have 
spoken  of  his  childlike  fasci- 
nation with  the  material  trap- 
pings of  power,  his  extreme 
mood  swings  and  a tendency 
to  embellish  dull  truths  in 
an  effort  to  please  an  audi- 
ence, particularly  in  other 
countries. 

"Solzhenitsyn  made  the 
profound  observation  that 


Russia  had  chosen  the  hard- 
est, most  crooked  path  by 
which  to  part  with  commu- 
nism,’; wrote  Mr  Yeltsin’s  for- 
mer press  chief  Vyacheslav 
Kostikov.  “He  who  ted  the 
country  along  this  path  could 
not  avoid  being  deformed, 
morally  and  physically.” 

Commersant  said  the  latest 
makeover  of  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
inner  staff  in  which  his 
daughter  Tatyana  Dyachenko 
and  the  close  family  friend 
Victoria  Mitina  played  key 
rales,  reflected  the  president's 
need  for  a supportive,  moth- 
ering group  of  familiar  faces 
around  him. 

"There’s  a purely  personal 


relationship  between  me  and 
Boris  Yeltsin,”  the  magazine 
quoted  Ms  Mitina  as  say  ing. 

Tm  always  with  him  at 
critical  times.  Sometimes  he 
needs  psychological  or  even 
medical  support.” 

Mr  Yeltsin's  eccentric  be- 
haviour. and  the  endless 
churning  of  fresh  faces  and 
.scapegoats  through  the  gov- 
ernment, worries  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Yet  they  feel  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  deal 
with  an  elected  leader  who. 
though  unpopular  at  home, 
seems  to  be  acquiring  the  Tef- 
lon-like immunity  from 
blame  enjoyed  by  former  US 
president  Ronald  Reagan. 


Ian  Traynor  hi  Bonn 

THE  ROW  over  a convicted 
neo-Nazi  who  lectured 
Germany’s  elite  military 
academy  on  recolooising  ter- 
ritory lost  in  the  second 
world  war  was  aggravated 
yesterday  by  the  revelation 
that  the  army  had  earlier 
given  Manfred  Rdder  a lorry, 
registered  in  his  name,  which 
he  drove  to  Poland. 

Colonel  Norfaert  Schwarzer, 
who  invited  Mr  Roder  to  talk 
on  resettling  ethnic  Germans 
in  Kaliningrad,  the  Russian 
region  which  until  1945  was 
German  east  Prussia,  is  being 
recalled  from  peacekeeping 
duties  in  Albania  to  face  a 
grilling,  officials  said.  A gen- 
eral who  beaded  the  Hamburg 
academy  at  the  time  of  the 
lecture  in  January  1995  has 


asked  to  be  suspended  from 
duty  pending  an  inquiry. 

Yesterday  Mr  Rdder  was  de- 
scribed by  the  chancellor, 
Helmut  KohL  as  “particularly 
intolerable”  and  by  the  de- 
fence minister,  Volker  ROhe. 
as  “one  of  the  most  evil  neo- 
Nazis  in  this  country”. 

The  lecture  to  the  acade- 
my’s staff  officers  was  fol- 
lowed by  a dinner  also 
attended  by  Mr  R&der,  aged 
69.  who  served  eight  years  in 
jail  for  bomb  attacks  in  1982 
which  killed  two  immigrants. 

Defence  officials  revealed 
yesterday  that  several 
months  before  his  lecture,  Mr 
Rdder  was  given  an  army 
lorry  as  part  of  aid  for  Russia, 
organised  by  a charity  of 
which  he  was  vice-president 
Mr  RBder  was  already  listed 
by  German  counter-intelli- 
gence as  a neo-Nazi  leader. 


George  Walker  puts  his  money 
on  Serbs’  love  of  the  British  turf 


Karen  Coleman  fcn  Belgrade 


THE  glamorous  young ! 
woman  in  the  tight-fit- 
ting dress  flashes  a 
wide  smile  from  the  big 
screen  as  the  horses  behind 
her  belt  down  the  track.  A 
melee  or  men.  glasses  of 
wine  in  their  hands  in  the 
smoke- filled  restaurant  of 
the  Belgrade  Hippodrome, 
murmur  approvingly  as  she 
translates  the  race 
commentary. 

The  12  o’clock  from 
Southwell  is  being  beamed 
direct  to  a new  audience  of 
Serbian  punters  courtesy  of 
a former  doyen  of  the  Brit- 
ish gambling  industry. 

George  Walker,  the  for- 
mer boxer  and  chief  of  the 
collapsed  leisare  empire 
Brent  Walker,  has  signed  a 
deal  with  a Serbian  state- 
ruo  company  allowing 
him  to  promote  British 
horse  racing  in  Serbia  via 
satellite. 

His  new  betting  shops  — 
he  hopes  to  have  opened 
about  loo  In  and  around 
Belgrade  by  April  — will  be 
the  first  to  broadcast  Brit- 
ish horse  and  greyhound 
racing.  While  he  beams  In 
the  product,  his  Serbian 
partners  will  manage  the 
betting  side  of  the  business. 
”1  don’t  operate  the  bet- 


ting. I say  here’s  the  sig- 
nal, here  are  the  odds,  this 
is  how  you  operate  a bet- 
ting system,”  he  says. 

His  Cyprus-based  com- 
pany Premier  Tele  Sport  is 
linked  with  Satellite  Tele 
Sport,  based  in  Britain, 
which  beams  the  signal 
from  British  race  tracks. 


Tl*  career  of  George 
WaUcer  has  prompted 
comparison  with  the  activity 
that  brought  him  to  public 
attention:  boxing. 

Ousted  in  1901  from  the 
Brant  Walker  leisure  giant 
he  founded,  Hr  Walker— 
light-heavyweight  champion 
hi  1991  — was  declared  by 
media  commentators  to 
have  been  knocked  down. 

Two  years  later,  after 
being  arrested  and  charged 
with  a £19.3  million  fraud  in 
relation  to  his  former 
company,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  out  of  the  ring  for  good. 

But  in  October  1994,  Mr 
Walker,  pictured  left  leaving 
court,  fought  back  and  won. 
He  was  found  not  guilty. 

Brent  Walker,  with  debts 
of  £1.4  billion,  was 
gradually  sold  off.  Mr  Walker 
began  selling  hmiry  goods 
In  Russia  and  later  supplied 
betting  shops  with  satellite 
coverage  afBrftiahiacaig. 
Dan  Atkinson 

This  is  not  be  the  first 
time  the  68-year-old  East 
Ender  has  come  to  the  Wild 
East  to  do  business. 

After  his  British  empire 
collapsed,  he  set  himself  up 
In  former  communist  bloc 
countries  to  develop  bet- 
ting businesses.  He  intro- 
duced televised  British  rac- 


ing to  Russia.  Azerbaijan, 
and  Ukraine. 

“There  is  nowhere  in  the 
world  that  doesn’t  have  a 
market  for  people  that  will 
gamble  on  horse  racing 
worldwide,”  he  says. 
‘‘People  always  have 
money  to  drink,  smoke  and 
gamble.” 

Sanctions  imposed  on 
Belgrade  for  its  role  in 
fomenting  the  wars  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  have  en- 
couraged gangsterism  and 
smuggling  rackets,  bnt  Mr 
Walker  says  his  Serbian 
partners  are  decent  people. 

The  executive  director  of 
the  Belgrade  Hippodrome 
plans  to  reinvest  the  profits 
from  the  venture  in  the  rac- 
ing business.  “Every  year 
our  horse-owners  buy  some 
30  horses  in  Newmarket.  So 
we  need  more  capital  in- 
vested here  in  order  to  in- 
vest in  horse  breeding,” 
says  Dragoslav  Raznatovic. 

He  believes  Serbian  rac- 
ing needs  the  money  to  en- 
sure the  best  horses  run  in 
the  races  and  so  keep  punt- 
ers’ Interest  alive. 

Mr  Walker’s  biggest  chal- 
lenge now  Is  to  find  the 
right  presenters  to  front 
the  broadcasts.  Fame  may 
await  them  — one  young 
Russian  presenter  has  at- 
tracted a stack  of  fan  mail 
from  gamblers. 


A really  good 
reason  to  stop 
smoking  and 
go  jogging. 
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EU  nears  fridge  on  enlargement 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 

EUROPEAN  foreign  min- 
isters were  close  to 
agreeing  a fudged  deal 
last  night  which  would  make 
it  appear  that  all  ll  central 
and  eastern  European 
countries  who  want  to  join 
the  European  Union  could 
start  the  process  together,  al- 
though in  reality  only  six 
would  accelerate  through  the 
hoops. 

The  European  Commis- 
sioner Hans  van  den  Broek 
denied  the  cast  would  be  to 
delay  enlargement  for  a year. 
The  Commission  also  found 
£70  million  from  existing 
foods  to  sweeten  those  not  in 
the  first  round. 


This  remains  to  be  agreed 
at  this  week's  Luxembourg 
summit  Today's  talks  were 
dominated  by  Spain's  insis- 
tence that  enlargement  could 
not  be  financed  under  the 
present  EU  budget  capped  at 
1.27  per  cent  of  the  communi- 
ty’s total  GDP. 

Slovakia,  despite  the  out- 
rage of  human  rights  groups 
who  condemn  Its  restrictions 
on  press  and  democratic  free- 
i doms,  win  join  the  flotilla  of 
11  countries  which  at  least  set 
sail  together. 

The  benefit  of  the  deal  is  to 
blur  a dividing  line  between  i 
the  six  the  Commission  ! 
considers  ready  to  start  talks 
i in  July  — Cyprus,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary,  i 
Poland,  Slovenia  — and  the 


other  five  — Bulgaria,  Latvia. 

Lithuania,  Romania,  Slovakia. 

British  officials  said  the 
trick  was  to  devise  a time- 
table that  would  pave  the  way 
for  all  27  would-be  European 
countries,  including  Turkey. 
The  catch  was  Greece's 
refusal  not  to  veto  Turkey’s 
joining  the  European  Confer- 
ence next  spring. 

“Turkey  is  too  big.  It  has 
too  much  territory,  too  many 
people  and  too  little  money. 
So  let  us  work  for  getting 
more  money  for  Turkey,”  the 
Greek  foreign  minister.  Dimi- 
tri Pangaios,  said,  well  aware 
the  idea  was  a non-starter. 

At  least  the  proposed  fudge 
mollified  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, who  were  determined 
to  keep  all  three  Baltic  states 


in  the  running.  It  also  satis- 
fied Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  who  fear  for  their  EU 
subsidies  amid  the  poorer 
eastern  European  countries. 

“It  is  all  academic,  because 

the  serious  business  on  en- 
largement will  not  start  until 
Germany  takes  over  the  EU 
presidency  in  1999,’’  a senior 
EU  diplomat  said  yesterday. 

This  view  put  into  harsh 
perspective  the  marketing  ex- 
ercise launched  in  Brussels 
yesterday  by  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Robin  Cook. 

A message  from  Tony  Blair 
said:  “Big  issues  confront  us 
— I am  determined  the  UK 
presidency  wDl  show  the  con- 
structive and  innovative  con- 
tribution to  European  affairs  ' 
Britain  can  make." 
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Climate  conference 


Temperatures 
rise  with  long 
hours  and 
cheap  stunts 


Paul  Brown  In  Kyoto 


IT  IS  unseasonably  warm 
In  Japan  when  it  should 
be  frosty,  in  Kyoto’s  bo- 
tanical gardens  the  roses 

in  the  “English”  section 
are  still  in  full  bloom  and 
the  oaks'are  only  beginning 
to  lose  their  leaves. 

Citizens  of  all  faiths  in 
this  city  of  temples  have 
marched  to  offer  their  spir- 
itual support  to  the  10,000 
delegates  From  164  coon  tries 
striving  to  negotiate  a new 
protocol  to  the  climate 
change  convention  which 
will  set  targets  and  time- 
tables to  reduce  greenhouse 
. gas  emissions  for  the  first 
20  years  of  the  next 
century.  • 

The  going  inside  the  con- 
ference complex  Is  tough. 
Amid  stacks  of  paper 
wheeled  about  on  electric 
trolleys  by  Japanese  stew- 
ards, the  delegates  and  lob- 
byists have  been  working 
18  hours  a day. 

By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  some  30  delegates  had 
been  admitted  to  hospital 
with  dehydration  or 
exhaustion. 

Tony  Juniper,  campaign 
director  of  Friends  of  the 
Barth,  was  taken  to  hospi- 
tal after  collapsing  and  put 
on  a saline  drip  overnight. 
Yesterday,  having  settled 
his  £200  hospital  bill  and 
been  given  a stern  lecture 
by  the  doctor,  he  was  back, 
for  the  opening  of  the  polit- 
ical part  of  the  conference. 

“The  doctor  told  me  he 
was  fed  up  with  treating  ca- 
sualties from  the  climate 
talks  — not  enough  food 
and  too  much  work.  Add  to 
that  jet  lag  and  the  beat  in 
the  conference  centre  and 
yon  have  a picture  of  what 
is  wrong,”  he  said. 

The  Japan  National  Cli- 
mate Research  Centre  pro- 
duced research-' data 'Show- 
ing that  the  number  of  days' 
with?  temperatures,  -below 
freezing  iV''Kyb'td‘  had 


Top  polluters 
seek  a deal 

THE  top  polluters  in  the  cli- 
mate talks  — the  United 
States,  the  European  .Union 
and  Japan  — remained  far 
apart  last  night  on  targets  for 
reducing  global- wanning 
gases,  writes  Paul  Brown  in 
Kyoto-  But  there  seemed  the 
will  to  secure  even  a weak 
deal. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  said  meet- 
ing the  US  vice-president,  A1 
Gore,  that  there  was  a still  a 
“long  way  to  go". 

But  he  added:  “I  was  struck 
by  the  strong  political  will  to 
reach  an  agreement  here, 
even  if  it  was  only  motivated 
by  the  desire  not  to  be  blamed 
tor  a failure  to  agree." 

Mr  Gore  attacked  the  fossil 
fuel  lobby:  ‘"To  those  who 
seek  to  obfuscate  and  ob- 
struct, we  say:  we  will  not 
allow  you  to  put  your  narrow 
special  interests  above  the  in- 
terests of  all  humankind.’’ 
Brnra  Oodumar,  president 
of  the  Pacific  island  of  Nauru, 
won  a standing  ovation,  say- 
ing: “Greenhouse  gases 
threaten  us  with  a terrifying 
flood  of  biblical  proportions. 
I ask  the  conference  to 
remember  the  desperate 
plight  of  small  islands  out  In 
the  front  line  of  global  climate 
catastrophe.” 
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dropped  from  90  in  1900  to 
15  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  conference  qualifies 
as  the  world’s  biggest  since 
the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  in 
1992.  Apart  from  the  huge 
delegations  — . 700  Ameri- 
cans alone  — there  were 
5^00  journalists  registered 
yesterday  in  time  to  see  the 
Japanese  prime  minister, 
Ryutaro  Haslmnoto,  open 
what  he  described  as  the 
crucial  last  three  days.  ■' 

Outside  in  the  pouring 
ratoi thfere  wfcre  stfflTiun- 
dlretis  queueing  to  pass 


A Green  protester  dressed  as  a tree  lobbies  the  Kyoto  conference  on  global  warming 


through  security,  beyond 
the  Greenpeace  dinosaur 
made  of  oil  cans  and  scrap 

mptnl. 

It  was  erected  as  a protest 
against  the.  fossil  fuel 
lobby,  which  has  done  so 
much  — ■ as  it  proudly 
boasts  — to  wreck  the 
conference. 

The  week's  best  protest 
so  far  was  by  Mike  Rae  of 
the  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature  in  Australia.  Wear- 
ing a paper  bag  on  his  head, 
he  said  he  was  ashamed  to 
comb  from  a country  which 


wanted  to  increase  its  emia- 
sions  by  18  per  cent.  Senator 
Rbbert  EBH,  Australia’s  en- 
vironment minister,  called 
it  a “cheap  stunt5*. 

Mr  Rae  responded:  “In- 
deed, it  was  very  cost  effect- 
ive— the  hag  came  free  with 
my  sandwiches  — and  the 
Australian  press  loved  the 
minister's  reaction. 

“The  delegation  are  the 
ones  that  should  be  ash- 
amed: they  are  entirely  tu 
the  bauds  of  the  coal  Indus- 
fryt' frightened  of  losing  ex- 
ports to  Japan  andthe  rest 


of  Asia.  They  have  done 
everything  at  these  talks  to 
throw  a spanner  in  the 
works. 

“There  is  now  talk  of  a 
European  backbackers’ 
boycott  of  Australia.  The 
Germans  spend  minions  of 
marks  In  Australia.  If  they 
stopped  coming  it  would  do 
more  to  wreck  the  economy 
than  losing  the  entire  coal 
industry.  These  guys  have 
got  no  sense.*' 

As  back-room  delegations 
struggled  yesterday  to 
reach  agreement  on  a pro- 
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tocol,  ministers  made 
speeches  from  the  podium. 
At  one  point  the  United 
States  vice-president,  A1 
Gore,  departed  from  his  set 
speech. 

Was  it  to  reveal  some 
grand  new  target?  Sadly  no, 
it  was  to  relay  a phone  mes- 
sage from  President  Bill 
Clinton  to  .the  US  delega- 
tion “to  be  more  flexible”. 

There  was  an  audible 
groan  from  the  press. 
Clearly,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  work  to  do  if  a deal 
is  to  be  reached  tomorrow. 


News  in  brief 


Hong  Kong  tries  to 
calm  new  flu  fears 

HONG  KONG  officials  yesterday  fried  to  calm  the  growing  fear 
of  an  outbreak  of  influenza  caused  by  an  avian  virus  wide  has 
jumped  too  species  barrier  and  killed  at  least  two  people  in  the 
former  British  colony. 

The  appearance  of  the  virus,  labelled  HSNi,  has  so  tor  baffled 
doctors  and  it  could  signal  the  start  of  a new  flu  pandemic.  70 
years  after  the  lethal  infection  known  as  “Spanish  Du”  killed 
2 W0  million  people — more  than  two  world  wars  and  conflicts 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam  combined. 

“We  should  be  concerned  but  we  should  not  panic,”  said 
Tung  Chee-hwa.  the  territory's  chief  executive.  "The  govern- 
ment is  highly  concerned  about  this  matter.” 

An  infected  teenage  girl  was  in  critical  condition  Inst  night  in 
a sealed  isolation  ward.  Hong  Kong  radio  reported  that  at  least 
nine  hospital  stall  had  come  down  with  flu- like  symptoms.  It 
was  not  known  whether  they  too  had  contracted  the  virus.  — 
Andrew  Higgins.  Hong  Kong. 


Fire  rages  at  office  tower 

FLAMES  tore  through  the  lop  floors  of  the  office  tower  of  Indone- 
sia's centra!  bank  in  Jakarta  yesterday,  killing  at  least  15  people 
and  Injuring  five  others.  At  least  she  of  the  victims  were  trapped 
in  a lift  in  the  new  25-storey  Bank  Indonesia  building.  A pollrc 
helicopter  plucked  four  workers  from  the  roof. 

Glass  panes,  shattered  by  the  beat,  fefl  hundreds  of  feet  tu  the 
street  as  smoke  poured  from  the  gutted  top  three  Doors.  Yelling  for 
help,  trapped  office  workers  waved  bright  red  cloths  from  the 
windows.  About  200  people  were  evacuated  down  the  smoke- filled 
stairs  of  the  twin  tower.  Officials  suspect  faulty  electrical  wiring 
sparked  the  fire.  — AP.  Jakarta. 


Ancients’  corruption  revealed 

DUTCH  archeologists  have  unearthed  a sprawling  administra- 
tive centre  of  the  Assyrian  civilisation,  containing  evidence  that 
bribery  was  prevalent  even  3,400  years  ago.  the  official  Sana  news 
agency  reported  yesterday. 

The  site,  from  the  13th  century  BC.  comprises  a lGft  high  two- 
storey  building  with  two  bathrooms,  two  toilets  and  a tiled  Door. 
Sana  said.  An  interior  minister’s  special  archive  listed  data  about 
"employees  accepting  bribes,  names  of  senior  officials  and  a name 
of  an  Assyrian  princess”. 

The  al-Sabbi  al-Abiadh  site  is  located  in  Rakka.  340  miles  north- 
east of  Damascus.  — AP.  Damascus. 


Price  on  brothers’  heads 

THE  Mexican  government  has  offered  a £805.000  reward  for  the 
arrest  of  the  three  brothers  who  lead  the  country’s  most  ruthless 
gang,  believed  to  be  responsible  for  contract  killings  and  drug 
trafficking.  The  attorney-general's  office  has  installed  seven  hot- 
lines to  help  catch  the  Arellano  brothers — Benjamin.  Ramon 
Felix  and  Francisco  Javier.  Wanted  posters  are  also  to  be  widely 
distributed. 

The  brothers’  Tijuana  cartel,  based  in  the  Baja  California 
border  city,  is  accused  of  smuggling  tons  of  cocaine  and  other 
drugs  into  the  United  States,  and  carrying  out  dozens  of  ruthless 
killings  over  the  past  10  years. — AP.  Mexico  City. 


‘Mrs  Bobbitt’  surfaces  again 

LORENA  GALLO,  who  gained  notoriety  as  the  wife  of  John 
Wayne  Bobbitt  when  she  was  accused  of cutting  off  his  penis  with 
a kitchen  knife,  has  been  Cbarged  with  assaulting  her  mother. 

Ms  Gallo,  aged  28,  who  has  used  her  maiden  name  since  her 
divorce  in  1995,  was  freed  on  S750  baft.  Police  said  neighbours  had 
reported  that  she  started  punching  her  mother.  EMa  Gallo,  aged 
49.  as  her  mother  watched  television.  Ms  Gallo  lives  with  her 
parents  in  Virginia.  — AP.  Woodbridge. 
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ro  JUDGE  in  South  Africa 
accused  the  African 
#%National  Congress  ye* 

teniay  of  tohricating  evident 

to  justify  the  killing  of  eight 

lukatha  demonstrators  out- 
side its  Johannesburg  head- 
quarters In  1994.  Thefl^ng 
1b  likely  to  provoke  a pohflcat 

StNfr1" Justice,  Jtobert 
presiding  over  a ston0^ 
higboourt  inquest  into*®*? 
caSed  Shell  Bom*  nassam g 
not  expected  to  canehxte  his 

findings  until  today.  ** 

Mid  yesterday  that  he  did  not 

Ssvete^C’s  claims  thfft 

guards  opened  fire  on  toe  dan- 


onsfcstore  becaase  they  be- 
lie^tomarchersjrateplan* 
ntrig  to  attack  the  bmlnmg. 

The  massacre,  on  the  eve  of 
molarity-rale  "riectiobs, . has 
been  the  subject  of  WtiarcOB; 
troversy  between  the  anc 


1CM  O WWW*  * ” 7 7 J - 

which  is  now  likely  to  de- 
mand a criminal  prosecution- 
president- Nelson  Mandela 
has  gone  cm  record  as  saying 
he  toM  guards  at  Shell  House 
to  ”T 


ne  Nugent  saia 

from  a former  9eciiritypoli»; 
wnHyBroofl  van  Heerdea,  giat 
the  demonstrators  haa 
Permed  to  .assassinate  ANC 
i , - run  nf  oicfnhliSa- 


leauera  wu  , 

ing  a conspiracy-  He  was  also 
unable  to  accept  evidence  by 


the  ANC  that  such  an  attack 
had  beea.planned- 

Nineteen  people  died  in  the 
centre  of  Johannesburg  dur- 
ing the  demonstrations, 
judge  Nugent,  who  sat  with 
two  assessors,  saM  the  police 
and  Tniratha  as.  well  as  the 
ANC  carried  some  blame. 

Be  said  the  police  investiga- 
tions were  inadequate,  . the 
ANC  had  withheld,  evidence, 
and  Inkatha  had  simply 
washed  its  hands  of  responsf- 
bnity  for  the  actions  of  its 
metebers- 

Notlng  that  about  1,000 
sworn  statements  had  been 
submitted  to  the  hearing  and 
that  he  had  bad  to  deal  with 
8,000  pages  of  evidence  from 
80  witnesses,  he  said:  “By  tor 
the  majority  of  those  state- 


ments have  tuned  out  to  be 
Inaccurate'  and  unreliable  to 
varying  degrees.  The  quantity 
of  evidence  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  quality.” 
Meanwhile  ANC  infighting 
over  Winnie  Mandela’s  bid  to 
become. deputy  leader  of  the 
movement  was. reflected  in 
conflicting  reports  yesterday 
of  whether  the  organisation’s 
women’s  league  .would  nomi- 
nate her  tor  the  post 
Stale  radio  reported  that 
the  league,  of  which  Mrs  Man- 
dela is  president,  had  decided 
to  withdraw  her  nomination, 
but  an  ANC  spokesman  had 
no  knowledge  of  such  a deci- 
sion. Elections  are  to  be  held 
at  the  ANCs  triennial  confer- 
ence next  week. 


Young  women  revving  up  make 
road  rage  ‘Richter’  scale  quake 


Reuters  In  Melbourym 


YOUNG  women  are  al- 
most as  prone  to  road 
rage  as  young  men,  accord- 
ing to  an  Australian  study 
which  found  that  they  were 
nearly  as  likely  to  tail-gate, 
burl  abuse,  shake  their 
fists,  blast  their  horns  and 
cut  in  front  of  other 
drivers. 

The  survey,  commis- 
sioned by  an  insurance 
firm,  the  Australian 
Associated  Motor  insurers, 
showed  women  drivers 
under  30  were  almost  as 
hot-headed  on  the  road  as 
men  of  the.  s»m»  age:  they 
hit  3L8  points  on  an  aggres- 
sion index  — • or  road  rage 


“Richter”  scale  — com- 
pared with  men  on  32.6. 

“Everyone  else’s  road 
rage  index  has  actually  de- 
creased, but  the  young 
women’s  index  has  in- 
creased,” Michael  Kay,  a 
spokesman  for  the  firm, 
said  yesterday. 

“Women  are  now  taking 
their  place  as  equals  in 
society  and  there  are  some 
good  things  that  happen  as 
a result  — and,  perhaps, 
some  not-so-good  things.” 

Young  women  and  men 
rated  highest  on  the  agres- 
sion index,  which  ranged 
from  0-100. 

But  women  mellow  faster 
with  age  — over  5S  they 
barely  register  on  the 
index. 


US  changes 
strategy  on 
nuclear  war 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


THE  United  States  has 
secretly  rewritten  its 
nuclear  battle  plans 

for  the  first  time  since 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  foi> 
xnally  putting  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  and  abandoning 
the  Jong-beld  Idea  that  it 
could  win  an  all-out  nuclear 
war. 

New  presidential  guidelines 
acknowledge  that  interna- 
tional agreements  to  reduce 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons 
mean  that'  the  US  will  no 
longer  have  enough  warheads 
to  win  a nuclear  war. 

Under  the  guidelines,  the 
US  military  must  focus  on  a 
range  of  options  to  deter  hos- 
tile powers,  including  Russia, 
China  and  “rogue  states”, 
from  using  nuclear  weapons. 

Replacing  guidelines  drawn 
up  under  Ronald  Reagan’s 
presidency  in  1981,  the  new 
orders  were  secretly  ap- 
proved by  President  Clinton 
at  tiie  end  of  last  month.  The 
White  House  released  details 
only  after  learning  that  the 
Washington  Post  was  about  to 
publish  a story. 

In  a series  of  off-the-record 
briefings,  efTwiniR  revealed 
that  the  new  Presidential  De- 
cision Directive  was  driven 
by  cash  as  well  as  strategy. 

It  coincides  with  the  release 
last  week  of  a report  by  the 
Pentagon’s  National  Defence 
Panel  which  concluded: 
‘‘Retaining  nuclear  arms  at 
current  levels  . . . will  he  ex- 
pensive [and  will  notjtocfli- 
tate  the  transformation  pro- 
cess essential  to  respond  to 
future  threats." 

Hie  directive  retains  the 
option  of  nuclear  strikes 
against  the  military  and  civil- 
ian leadership  and  nuclear 
Forces  in  Russia. 

It  is  also  believed  to  include 
China,  and  plans  for  pre-emp- 
tive strikes  on  it  in  the  course 
of  a war  with  Russia,  though 
this  has  not  been  officially 
confirmed. 

Officials  admit  that  the  di- 
rective required  plans  to  be 
made  to  strikes  against  specif- 
ically listed  “rogue"  states 
with  "prospective  access”  to 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons. 

"We're  no  longer  thinking 
about  prolonged  nuclear 
war,”  General  Eugene  Ha- 


‘Soundwaves 
used  to  kill’ 

ANEW  generation  of- 
#ttacoustic  weapons  that 
rupture  organs,  inflict 
burns  and  create  cavities  In 
human  tissue  is  being 
studied  by  the  United 
States  army  and  airforce. 

WlULam  Arkin.  an  OS  con- 
sultant in  the  humanitarian 
impact  of  weapons  and  war- 
fore,  claimed  to  an  article  to 
the  Journal  Medicine,  Con- 
flict and  Survival  that  the 
research  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  deployment  of 
tbe  weapons  could  be 
imminent. 

A weapon  would  radiate  a 
directed  energy  beam  with 
an  intensity  varying  from  a 
90-120  decibel  low-frequency 
soundwave  "to  provide  ex- 
treme levels  of  annoyance 
and  distraction”  through 
140-150  decibels  for  “strong 
physical  bodily  trauma  and 
damage  to  tissues”  to 
“shockwave”  levels  of  more 
than  170  decibels  producing 
“instantaneous  blastwave- 
type  trauma”  which  could 
be  lethal. 


biger,  commander  of  US  Stra- 
tegic Command  and  a princi- 
pal adviser  on  the  guidelines, 
said  yesterday. 

“The  basic  concept  is  that 
nuclear  war  is  so  horrific,  the 
implications  to  life  as  we 
know  it  so  profound,  that  it  is 
unthinkable.” 

Senior  officiate  admit  that 
much  lower  numbers  of  war- 
heads are  a sufficient  deter- 
rent, leading  critics  to  claim 
that  the  guidelines  are  less 
radical  than  they  appear, 
since  military  planners  long 
ago  privately  accepted  that  a 
nuclear  military  victory  was 
unattainable. 

William  Arkin,  a consul- 
tant on  arms  control,  told  the 
Washington  Post:  “In  theory, 
this  could  free  up  a lot  of 
resources  and  brain  power.” 

But  he  added:  “As  long  as 
we  remain  wedded  to  the  op- 
tion of  taking  out  all  of  their 
strategic  forces  and  nuclear- 
command  systems  with  a 
hair-trigger  attack  posture, 
then  we  haven’t  really  ad- 
justed to  the  post -cold-war 

period”. 
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Simply  the  wrong  policy 

Harriet  was  right — when  she  was  in  opposition 


FEWER  than  one  in  five  people  in  our 
poll  today  believes  the  social  security 
system  is  safe  in  Harriet  Harman’s 
hands.  But  it  is  not  just  the  public 
which  lacks  confidence.  Professionals, 
too,  are  outraged  and  alarmed.  Back- 
bench Labour  MPs,  ministerial  aides 
and  even  cabinet  ministers  are  pri- 
vately grumbling  to  journalists  about 
the  hash  which  Labour  has  made  of  the 
cut  to  one  parent  benefits.  Over  120 
Labour  MPs  signed  last  week’s  private 
protest  letter  to  Gordon  Brown  on  the 
issue.  Tomorrow  they  have  a chance  to 
protest  in  public  and  block  the  crucial 
cuts  when  par-man’s  Social  Security 
Bill  is  debated  in  the  Commons. 

Downing  Street  has  been  trying  to 
belittle  the  backbench  rebellion  by  sug- 
gesting concern  is  confined  to  Parlia- 
ment and  has  little  resonance  in  the 
country.  These  cynics  had  better  take  a 
second  look  at  our  poIL  A clear  major- 
ity of  people  believe  there  should  be  a 
responsibility  on  lone  parents  to  look 
for  work  when  their  youngest  child 
starts  school  (67  to  24  per  cent)  but 
these  same  people  are  three-tonne  op- 
posed  (58  to  22  per  cent)  to  the  Govern- 
ment’s cuts  to  lone  parent  benefits.  The 
poll  shows  people  are  ready  to  see  the 
welfare  state  restructured  (a  narrow 
majority  even  being  in  favour  of  the 
Government  requiring  people  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  to  look  after  their  own 
pension  requirements)  but  they  draw 
the  line  at  freezing  or  cutting  lone 
parent  benefits. 

Only  months  ago,  Harriet  Hannan 
took  the  same  view.  In  Opposition  she 
produced  a powerful  briefing  for 
Labour  MPs  on  why  the  proposed  Tory 
cuts  to  single  parent  benefits  should  be 
opposed.  These  same  backbench  Labour 
MPs  — and  Labour’s  newcomers  — 
should  be  merciless  tomorrow  in 
reminding  her  of  her  arguments  now 
that  Labour  has  decided  to  adopt  the 
Tory  programme  and  introduce  the 


cuts  which  the  election  blocked.  Old 
Harriet  declared  in  November,  1996, 
that  the  way  to  help  lone  mothers  out  of 
poverty  is  “not  by  cuffing  the  amount 
on  which  they  have  to  live  year-by-year 
and  plunging  them  into  further  pov- 
erty”. Old  Harriet  reminded  Parliament 
of  the  reasons  for  the  additions  which 
lone  parents  received  — the  additional 
costs  of  bringing  up  children  in  one 
parent  families.  Even  more  pertinently. 
Old  Harriet  noted  that  as  one  parent 
benefit  is  not  taxed,  it  helps  bridge  the 
gap  between  welfare  and  work:  “It’s 
abolition  will  make  working  lone  moth- 
ers worse  off  and  will  discourage  work 
among  this  group”. 

This  is  the  biggest  indictment  of  New 
Harriet’s  moves:  the  internal  contradic- 
tion of  her  own  welfare-to-work  preach- 
ings. Old  Harriet  was  right;  New  Har- 
riet is  wrong.  There  are  a host  of  other 
arguments  which  backbenchers  could 
use:  the  poverty  which  already  afflicts 
lone  parents  (50  per  cent  living  on  less 
than  £l00-a-week  in  1994  compared  to  a 
mere  four  per  cent  of  married  couples); 
the  small  sums  which  are  being  taken 
away  but  which  still  mean  so  much 
(between  £5  and  £8-a-week);  burgeoning 
public  revenues  which  make  the  pay- 
ments so  much  easier.  But  what  makes 
her  position  so  indefensible  is  the  inter- 
nal contradiction. 

Labour  is  right  to  want  to  encourage 
people  back  to  work  but  even  New 
Harriet  is  only  aiming  to  raise  the 
proportion  of  working  lone  mothers 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  other  50  per 
cent  will  still  need  help.  That  is  another 
reason  why  the  benefits  should  be  pro- 
tected. What  Labour  is  proposing  to  do 
tomorrow  makes  a mockery  of  the 
Social  Exclusion  Unit  which  the  Prime 
Minister  launched  yesterday.  The 
rebels  should  take  heart  from  Twicken- 
ham on  Saturday:  everybody  may  be- 
lieve they  are  going  to  lose,  but  every- 
body is  not  always  right. 


Please,  Mr  Robinson 

Drop  the  legal  threats  and  show  us  the  records 


THE  GUARDIAN  used  to  like  the  idea 
of  Geoffrey  Robinson.  The  notion  of  the 
“socialist  millionaire,”  the  Labour- 
backing chief  executive,  probably  did 
more  than  a dozen  policy  reviews  to 
boost  the  party’s  image  in  the  public 
mind.  If  a high-earning  businessman 
like  him  felt  at  home  with  Labour,  then 
tax-wary  voters  across  Middle  England 
could  feel  equally  reassured.  When  Mr 
Robinson  bought  and  saved  the  New 
Statesman,  we  liked  him  even  more. 
The  left-of-centre  press  in  Britain  is  a 
small  family;  it  needs  all  the  friends  it 
can  get  We  cheered,  too,  Mr  Robinson’s 
appointment  to  Gordon  Brown’s  Trea- 
sury team.  Government  benefits  when 
it  can  draw  on  talents  beyond  politics, 
including  hands-on  business  experi- 
ence. If  complications  arise,  as  they 
have  with  both  Mr  Robinson  and  Lord 
Simon,  we  are  inclined  to  avoid  a rush 
to  judgment  Men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  business  are  bound  to  have 
more  tangled  financial  arrangements 
than  those  who  have  only  toiled  away 
in  party  meetings  or  on  the  back 
benches. 

Now,  though,  our  enthusiasm  is  fad- 
ing. The  Paymaster-General’s  threat  of 
legal  action  against  the  Sunday  Times 
and  our  sister  paper,  the  Observer,  ill- 
behoves  the  proprietor  of  a liberal- 
minded  weekly  magazine.  As  a rule,  we 
believe  politicians  should  steer  well 
clear  of  Britain's  absurdly  one-sided 
libel  laws.  They  are  players  in  the 
public  arena;  they  should  fight  their 
battles  and  defend  their  reputations 


there  — not  in  the  refuge  of  the  law 
courts.  Mr  Robinson  knows  better  than 
most  the  harm  powerful  men  inflict  on 
a free  press  when  they  resort  to  the 
heavy  firepower  of  the  law. 

The  Minister  is  aggrieved  over  claims 
that  he  used  various  off-shore  trusts  to 
shelter  his  money  from  the  taxman. 
Labour  officials  insist  that  every  step 
Mr  Robinson  took  was  perfectly  legal. 
We  hardly  doubt  it  But  what  is  legally 
permissible  is  not  always  ethically 
right  Judged  by  that  standard,  there  is 
only  one  sound  option  open  to  British 
citizens  who  live  and  work  in  Britain: 
they  should  pay  the  full  amount  their 
income  demands. 

For  a Labour  minister,  failure  to  do 
so  carries  the  extra  charge  of  hypocri- 
sy. Even  now,  the  party  is  committed  to 
the  fundamental  principle  that  under- 
lies progressive  taxation  — that  the 
richest  in  society  should  carry  more  of 
the  load  than  the  poor.  That  can’t 
happen  if  some  rich  men  dodge  the 
obligation  to  do  their  bit  Of  course,  the 
accusation  of  hypocrisy  gained  extra 
ground  last  week,  when  it  fell  to  Mr 
Robinson  to  announce  a new  £50,000 
ceiling  on  tax-free  savings  accounts. 
The  implication  was  clean  he  could 
keep  his  multi-million  pound  savings 
away  from  the  taxman,  but  we  could 
not  do  the  same.  It’s  time  now  for  Mr 
Robinson  to  drop  his  legal  threats  and 
release  the  full  details  of  his  personal 
finances.  Only  then  can  he  remove  the 
impression  that  he  has  something  to 
hide. 


Poems  at  the  check-out 

But  is  it  Marks  and  Spencer  or  Marks  and  Spenser? 


In  terms  of  subcontextual  meaning 
Nothing  could  be  strangely  denser 

Than  to  plonk  a poet  preening 
Among  the  shelves  at  Marks  & Spencer 

Watch  their  rivals  following  merry: 
Good  poems  cost  less  at  Sainsbury 

But  it’s  not  about  the  profit  motive 
Merely  to  nourish  a poet’s  votive 


All  you  need  to  change  an  ode 
Is  to  choose  a new  Bardcode 

Unlike  that  rival  firm  of  old 

Such  verses  aren’t  knowingly  undertold 

Yet  with  frill  Marks  to  another  Spenser 
(Himself  no  mean  verse  dispenser). . 

Our  bard  should  scale  poetic  heights 
Among  the  stockings  and  the  tights 


No  poems  on  brands  to  swell  the  queues 
Just  brand  new  poems  to  sing  the  Muse 


Let  his  poems  be  “purer  than  the  snow 
Which  doth  the  top  of  Pinner  strew” 


Sonnets  on  the  moving  stair 
And  quatrains  midst  the  underwear 


Let  them  be  whiter  than  the  swan 
Which  great  Jove  wooed  in  days  of  yon. 


Doggerel  (like  this)  it  won’t  include 
But  lyrics  for  the  frozen  food 

If  the  poem  is  a bore 
Swap  it  at  another  store 


Yet  can  such  poesy  be  so  chaste 
And  vulgar  commerce  put  to  waste? 
’Against  the  Winter  Sale,  which  is  not 
long 

Sweet  Tills  run  softly  till  I end  my  song.' 


OfCNiNG  NIGHT  of  TH5.  Social  fcXCLUSiON  UttiT 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Freedom  and  the  press 


YOU  are  right  to  point  to 
the  media's  contradic- 
tory attitude  towards  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  (Leaders,  De- 
cember 6,  8.)  The  media  can- 
not, on  the  one  hand,  argue  for 
freedom  of  expression  and.  on 
the  other,  maintain  a discreet 
silence  about  celebrity-snoop- 
ing which  infringes  privacy 
rights.  The  convention's 
rights  are  not  for  cherry-pick- 
ing; all  are  Important 
The  consequence  is  that  all 
public  bodies  win  have  to 
reappraise  their  acts  and  deci- 
sions in  light  of  compliance 
with  the  convention.  The 
Pnft«  rniwplahits  rommlssinn 
should  be  no  different  And 
just  as  police  powers  to  use 
surveillance  devices  have 
been  brought  into  line  with 
the  conventions’s  privacy 
right,  there  are  arguments  for 
more  effective  regulation  of 
the  media  in  this  area. 

- However,  this  most  go  hand' 
in  hand  with  reforms  to  en- 
sure free  expression  and  the 
accountability  of  public-  fig- 
ures: principally,  a Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  the 
reform  of  the  UK’s  defamation 
laws  (the  effect  of  which  was 
powerfully  shown  in  the 
Lynne  Griffiths  story).  The  so- 
lution Is  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  convention  rights, 
not  to  create  no-go  areas. 
AzmeOwers. 

Director,  Justice. 

59  Carter  Lane, 

London  EC4V  5AQ. 

"■“HERE  never  was  any  real 
I doubt  that  the  PCC  was  a 
“public  authority”  amenable 
to  judicial  review  and  so 


within  clause  6 of  the  Human 
Rights  BQL  Lord  Woolf,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  suggested 
as  much  in  his  edition  of  Ju- 
dicial Review  Of  Administra- 
tive Action,  and  when  last 
year  it  was  put  to  the  test  in 
Ian  Brady's  application  for 
leave  to  review  the  PCCs  ad- 
judication Of  his  enrwplawit 
against  the  Sun,  neither 
David  Pannick  QC,  represent- 
ing the  PCC,  nor  the  court 
questioned  it. 

But  if  the  manner  in  which 
the  courts  disposed  of  the  ap- 
plication is  anything  to  go 
by,  the  PCC  and  the  press 
have  no  need  to  fear  judicial 
intervention. 

Although  the  Sun  bad  pub- 
lished a photograph  of  Brady 
In  his  mental  hospital,  taken 
with  a long-distance  lens, 
without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, neither  Mr  Justice 
Jowitt  who  held  that  the  PCC 
had  “an  unfettered  discretion 
to  decide  what  is  in  the  public 
interest  or  what  is  Justified  by 
the  public  interest  nor 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  presided 
over  by  Lord  WocOL  which 
held,  that  any  infringement  of 
privacy  was  so  small  as  not  to 
merit  censure,  would  give 
leave  to  review  the  PCCs 
decision. 

The  English  court’s  deci- 
sion has  been  appealed  to 
Strasbourg.  But,  for  the 
future,  once  the  bill  is  law. 
our  courts,  and  not  the  Euro- 
pean Court,  will  adjudicate  on 
alleged  breaches  of  Article  8 
of  the  convention. 

Benedict  Birnberg. 

Solicitor. 

103  Borough  High  Street, 
London  SE1  INN. 


EVER  mind  tiie  problem 
of  public  figures  and  their 
privacy;  what  about  ordinary 
people,  like  a respected  mem- 
ber of  this  organisation, 
wbosp  career  was  ruined  by 
an  article  in  the  press?  This 
stated  as  a far*  that  he  bad 
been  accused  of  managerial 
incompetence  in  a report  pre- 
pared by  a distinguished  aca- 
demic. Nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  truth 
and  the  anariwmte  hi  question 
wrote  to  say  so. 

The  PCC,  in  the  interests  of 
“freedom  of  the  press”,  found 
in  favour  of  the  newspaper 
concerned  and  did  not  even 
allow  a right  of  reply.  I have 
tried  to  get  Lord  Wakeham  to 
look  Into  this  dreadftil  case. 
What  has  happened?  Nothing. 
Drummond  Hunter. 

Director, 

The  Howard  League,  Scotland. 
17  Warristan  Crescent, 
Edinburgh  EH35LB.  ' ' t . 

REACHES  of  personal 
privacy  hit  the  headlines 
but  it  is  Inaccuracy  that  most 
upsets  those  an  the  receiving 
end  of  intrusive  of  sensational 
stories.  Prompt  and  promi- 
nent corrections  would  miti- 
gate the  damage  that  is  often 
done,  but  newspapers  dislike 
admitting  they  are  wrong  for 
fear  of  a costly  legal  action  to 
obtain  compensation. 

That  Is  why  Che  Govern- 
ment should  consider  replac- 
ing the  libel  laws  with  a right 
to  reply  and  freedom  of  infor- 
mation legislation. 

Mike  Jempson. 

Executive  Director, 

Press  Wise. 

Felix  Road,  Bristol  BS5  0HE. 


Feedback 

A JOURNALIST  of  Peter 
/vPreston's  standing  really 
should  know  better  than  to 
cite  that  hoary  old  chestnut 
about  the  Inner  London  Edu- 
cation Authority’s  having 
banned  competitive  team 
games  (Commentary,  Decem- 
ber 8).  This  was  one  of  the 
“loony  lefty”  stories  of  the 
early  1960s,  and,  as  I recall, 
had  as  Us  basis  the  decision 
by  one  primary-school  head 
to  arrange  a sports  day  that 
didn’t  end  with  most  of  the 
six-year-olds  in  tears  because 
they  hadn’t  won  anything. 

Incidentally,  Ilea  was  not  in 
its  “dying  throes"  15  years 
ago.  It  was  not  abolished  until 
1990,  four  years  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  GLC. 

Margaret  Palmer. 

5 Effingham  Road, 

London  N8  0AA. 

UNLIKE  Kathy  Evans  (Cof- 
fee, tea,  or  a head-scarf? 
December  6)  my  wife  and  I 
have  had  10  flights  with  Iran 
Air  (not  Air  Iran)  in  the  last 
20  months.  It  is  a first-class 
airline  with  modem  aircraft. 
Iranians,  not  unreasonably, 
anticipate  that  visitors  will 
recognise  the  chadoor  and  ha- 
jib  is  the  form  of  dress.  The 
announcement  on  the  aircraft 
was  always  a polite  request  to 
the  effect  that  you  are  respect- 
folly  asked  to  observe  oar 
customs  and  cover  the  hair. 

The  meals  were  excellent 
and  the  jam,  cheese  and  but- 
ter had  “product  of  Austra- 
lia” on  the  packet 
Prof  John  E deB  Norman. 

5 Brunswick  Avenue, 
Strathfield  NSW  2135, 
Australia. 

PETER  Cousins's  remarks 
about  Charles  Spencer 
and  his  “sadly  dysfunctional 
family”  (Letters,  December  3) 
said  far  more  about  poor  Mr 
Cousins’s  dysfunctional  mind 
than  the  need  to  reform  the 
House  of  Lords.  Marriage  was 
brought  in  for  the  protection 
of  property,  No  longer  being 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  surely  we  can 
choose  when  our  relation- 
ships are  over? 

Fiona  Tehler. 

37  Newton  Road, 

Oxford  OX1 4PT. 
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Skate  rights 

I SKATE  in  the  summer  al- 
most every  day  and  in  the 
winter  on  dry  weekends,  so  1 
feel  strongly  about  your 
article  (Skaters  face  ban  from 
city  centres,  December  6). 

I have  been  accused  of  van- 
dalism and  not  showing 
respect  But  claims  are 
not  true.  AH  skaters  know  that 
they  should  respect  people 
and  property,  and  we  do.  AH 
we  are  doing  Is  relying  cm  a 


quick,  non-polluting  method 
of  transport,  a relaxing  hobby, 
or  a fast,  energetic  sport  to 
keep  us  fit  and  healthy  and 
not  pollute  the  enviroment 
So,  please,  all  you  people  out 
there  stopping  skaters  using 
your  roads  or  parks,  stop  and 
think  about  what  you  are 
doing.  If  you  really  don’t  want 
skaters  on  your  property, 
how  about  building  purpose- 
built  facilities,  or  dosing  off 
areas  for  skate  zones? 

Tom  Savory  (13). 

Address  supplied. 


Post  early  for  Christmas 


I HAVE  noticed,  with  a 
twinge  of  sadness,  that  over 
recent  years  the  manger 
scene  has  been  absent  from 
many  shopping-centre  Christ- 
mas displays.  I do  under- 
stand that  we  are  a multi-cul- 
tural society,  but  does  this 
mean  that  our  own  tradi- 
tional English  Culture  «hflvild 
be  in  retreat  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing those  who  are  of  a differ- 
ent ethnic  culture? 

I have  spent  many  years  in 
other  countries,  including  In- 
dia. where  my  first  three  chil- 
dren were  bom.  I also  have 
many  Middle  Eastern  friends, 
and  none  of  these  people  are 
offended  by  a manger  scene. 
But  does  It  not  strike  one  as 
odd  that  we  should  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Jesus  and  yet  pro- 
gressively leave  him  out  of 
the  picture? 

Are  we  ashamed  of  our  reli- 
gious heritage  and  tradition? 
Other  cultures  are  certainly 
not  ashamed  of  theirs  and  ob- 
serve their  holy  days  quite 
freely,  openly  and  proudly  — 
as  is  their  right 
GD  Crosby. 

22  Femnere  Close, 
Wolverhampton  WV45EN. 


IF  file  Christian  churches 
seriously  want  to  claim 
Christmas  and  the  millen- 
nium (Letters,  December  8), 
they  will  have  to  work  a bit 
harder.  Pagans  were  celebrat- 
ing the  mid-winter  festival 
long  before  Christians  decided 
that  Jesus  was  beam  'on  De- 
cember 25,  which  happened  to 
be  the  Roman  holiday  of  the 

Uhcopquered  sun. 

Nicolas  Walter. 

Rationalist  Press  Association, 
88  Islington  High  Street, 
London  N1BEW. 

IF  Don  Cupitt  (Face  to  faith, 
December  6)  deigned  to  de- 
scend from  his  Oxbridge  Ivory 
tower  and  live  in  a real  parish, 
he  might  see  something  of 
where  Christianity  really  is  In 
the  modern  world,  inteibrtiqi 
speculation  about  whether 
God  is  an  objective  reality  or 
not  is  somewhat  beside  the 
point  when  faced  with  some- 
one who  is  homeless  or  any 
one  cf  a range  of  situations 
which  confront  church-work- 
ers an  a dailjr  basis. 

Catherine  Shelley. 

192  Donald  HaB  Road. 
Brighton  BN25DJ. 


A late  plea  to  Parliament:  for  the 
sake  of  lone  parents,  think  again 

NONE  of  the  Government’s  arguments  convince  us  that  its 
proposals  to  abolish  lone-parent  benefits  will  be  anything 
other  than  detrimental  to  children  in  these  families. 

Families  relying  on  state  benefits  already  have  to  make 
hard  choices  about  whether  to  feed  their  children,  or  keep 
them  warm,  when  relying  on  benefits  that  research  has  shown 
to  be  inadequate.  Yet  fixture  lone  parents  and  their  children 
will  be  expected  to  survive  on  even  less.  The  savings  to  be 
mnrip  — £60  mtninn  in  the  first  year,  £400  million  over  three 
years — do  not  justify  this  potential  hardship. 

We  welcome  the  Government’s  objective  of  helping  lone 
parents  to  seek  paid  work  and  its  promised  investment  In 
childcare.  However,  these  measures  could  undermine  that  ob- 
jective. After  April  1998,  anyone  on  benefits  who  takes  a job 
will  find  themselves  about  £5*- week  worse  off  if  they  then  lose 
it  and  go  back  on  income  support,  even  after  only  one  week. 
Few  people  living  on  as  little  as  £85  per  week  will  dare  to  take 
that  risk.  Even  worse  affected  will  be  lone  parents  In  low-paid 
jobs,  for  whom  the  combined  Impact  of  the  cuts  could  make 
them  up  to  nearly  £11  worse  off. 

MPs  will  be  asked  to  vote  tomorrow  for  the  abolition  of  the 
lone  parent  addition  to  child  benefit  We  urge  them  to  consider 
the  consequences  for  lone  parents  and  their  children. 

John  Rea  Price. 

National  Children’s  Bureau. 

RogerSin^eton. 

Barnardos. 
lazfSp&rks. 

The  Children's  Society. 

Judy  Lister. 

Save  the  Children. 

DerykMead. 

NCH  Action  for  Children. 

Gerison  Lansdown. 

Children’s  Rights  Office. 

Sally  Wither. 

Child  Poverty  Action  Group. 

Christine  Gowdridge. 

The  Maternity  Alliance. 

Shelagh  Dip  lock. 

The  Fawcett  Society. 

Christina  Scbwabenland. 

The  Etfrida  Society. 

Ann Jenkins  Hansen. 

NEWPIN. 


David  Barker. 

NACAB. 

Glenys  Kinnock  MEP. 
Helena  Kennedy  QC. 

Allan  Levy  QC 
Louis  Blom-Cooper  QC- 
Sir  Peter  Newsam. 

Sheila  Kitzinger. 

Penelope  Leach. 

Some  Orbach. 

Prof  Wendy  Savage. 

Prof  Sir  Graeme  Davies. 
Principal,  Glasgow  Unversity. 
Prof  Robert  Moore. 
Liverpool  University. 

Prof  Rxxth  Lister. 
Loughborough  University. 
Prof  Jonathon  Bradshaw. 
York  University. 

Prof  Jane  Lewis. 

AH  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
c/o  6 Mercers  Road,  London  N19. 


Our  own  art 

■ENTIRELY  agree  with  Mark 
I Taylor  (Letters,  December 
6).  Of  course,  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing and  displaying  works  or 
art  is  high,  and  h»g  been  seri- 
ously underestimated,  which 
is  a central  reason  for  the  cur- 
rent funding  crisis  in  the 
naHnnal  museums. 

It  remains  true,  however, 
that  we  cannot  own  Pavarotti, 
but  we  can  and  do  own  Picas- 
so's Three  Dancers  in  the 
Tate.  So  the  terms  of  the  de- 
bate about  access  to  the 
national  museums  must  be 
fundamentally  different  from 
those  of  the  debate  about  ac- 
cess to  the  performing  arts. 

The  difference  is  a moral 
one.  The  national  museums 
raise  their  own  distinct  ques- 
tion: should  we  be  charged  for 
access  to  objects  of  great  cul- 
tural and  historical  value, 
which  we  already  own,  many 
of  which  have  been  given  to 
us  an  the  assumption  that  ac- 
cess will  be  free? 

Christopher  Green. 

Courts uld  Institute  of  Art;  - 
Somerset  House, 

The  Strand. 

London  WClR  0RN. 


A Country  Diary 


For  nature 

CONTRARY  to  the  opin- 
ions of  George  Monblot 
(Crimes  against  nature,  No- 
vember 26)  and  John  Vidal 
(Nasty  agenda,  Society) 
broadcasters  — especially 
Channel  4 — have  not  ne- 
glected to  provide  a platform 
for  programmes  about  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

I commissioned  the  series 
Against  Nature  because  1 
wanted  to  hear  the  other 
voices  in  the  debate.  This 
series  Is  strong  and  provoca- 
tive and  questions  the  unchal- 
lenged nostrums  that  every 
media,  outlet  peddles.  It  is 
right  that  a series  should  be 
allowed  to  ask  whether  people 
in  the  Third  World  should  be 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  full  in- 
dustrial development 
However,  Channel  4 also  al- 
lows the  right  to  a response. 
We  are  hosting  a debate  on 
December  16  to  give  a plat- 
form to  leading  greens  and 
their  critics  to  discuss  the 
issues  raised  in  the  series. 
SaraBamsden. 

Channel  4 Television, 

124  Horsefeny  Road. 

London  SWIP  2TX. 


MADAGASCAR:  Although.  In 
file  atlas,  it  appears  no  bigger 
than  a teardrop  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  some  200  miles  off  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  in  reality 
Madagascar  . is  a huge  island, 
the  fifth  largest  on  earth, 
gtrptohtng  almost  a thousand 
miles  from  north  to  south.  At 
one  time.  It  was  joined  to 
Africa  as  part  of  the  ancient 
super-continent  cf  Gcndwana- 
land.  before  breaking  free 
more  than  65  million  years 
ago  and  heading  eastwards  to 
be  separated  from  Us  big 
neighbour  by  the  ever-widen- 
ing Mozambique  channel  De- 
spite this  historical  land  con- 
nection, the  flora  and  fiuma 
show  little  similarity  to  those 
of  Africa  — there  are  none  of 
the  big  cats  here,  no  antelope, 
no  zebra,  and  no  apes  or  mon- 
keys. For  the  traveling  natu- 
ralist, the  island  Is  a treasure 
house;  SO  much  Of  Ms  animal 
ami  plant  life  is  unique,  and 
even  now  new  species  are 
being  discovered  in  some  of 
the  remote  areas.  Most  famous 
amongst  the  pnttemic  occu- 


pants of  the  forests  are  the 
lemurs  — ftirry  mammaia  mke 
monkeys,  with  conical  snouts, 
many  with  distinctive,  pat- 
terned coats,  and  varying  in 
size  from  the  tiny  mouse-le- 
mur to  the  great  indri.  They 
were  brought  to  worldwide  at- 
tention by  Sir  David  Attenbor- 
ough in  the  1960s  through  his 
TV  series  .Zooquest  To  Mada- 
gascar and  few  tourists  leave 
the  island  now  not  haring 
seen  one  or  other  of  the  23 
species  that  remain,  fhanlm  to 
the  provision  of  national 
parks  and  nature  reserves,  set 
up  to  provide  some  protection 
for  the  special  habitats  these 
animals  require.  Besides  the 
lemurs,  there  are  a Anther 
four  families  cf  mammals,  six 
families  of  birds,  and  six  fam- 
ilies <£  plants  that  are  unique 
to  this  huge  island  and,  whilst 
the  bird-watching  requires 
tots  of  patience,  the  memory  of 
a pitta-like  ground  roller  or 
giant  coua  moving  Quietly 
across  the  rainforest  floor, 
win  last  for  a long  time. 

JM  THOMPSON 
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American  lawyers 
®«y  be  regarded  as 
even  more  repulsive 
“*an  journalists,  but  their 
reputation  for  menial 
sharpness  knows  few 
boundaries.  For  a conation 
of  some  of  the  most  acute 
questions  asked  lately  in 
New  England  court  num^ 

we  are  indebted  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar,  and  we  begin  today 
with  the  following  ex- 
change, between  anony- 
mous attorney  and  patholo- 
gist, from  a recent  murder 

trial. 

‘'Doctor,  before  you  per- 
formed the  autopsy,  did  you 
check  for  a pulse?” 

“No.” 

“Did  yon  check  for 
breathing'*” 

“No.” 

“So  then,  is  it  possible 
that  the  patient  was  alive 

when  you  began  the 
autopsy?” 

“No.” 

“Ho  w can  you  be  so  sure?” 
“Because  Ms  brain  was 

sitting  on  my  desk  in  a jar.” 
Even  then,  this  would-be 
Barry  Sheek  refused  to 
throw  in  the  toweL-  “Is  it 
possible  the  patient  could 
have  been  alive 
nevertheless?” 

“It  Is  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  alive,”  said 
the  pathologist,  “and  prac- 
tising law  somewhere.” 

FROM  American  court- 
room drama  to  our 
own,  and  a poignant 

footnote  to  modern  legal  his- 
tory. A south  London  court 
in  which  the  Krays  were 
once  tried  has  found  a new 
lease  of  life.  Time  Out 
reveals  that  the  Old  Court- 
house in  Kennington  Is  now 
the  Jamyan  Buddhist  Cen- 
tre. Where  once  a Judge  pre- 
sided over  those  diamond 
geezers,  the  twins,  sits  a 
golden  Buddha,  while  the 
old  cells  are  now  occupied 
by  monks.  Perfect  gents, 
they  are,  them  Buddhist 
monks,  what  only  ever  do  it 
to  their  own. 

THE  world  of  music  wel- 
comes an  important 
new  work . . .a  15-min- 
ute piece  by  young  Norwe- 
gian composer  Jon  Otvind 
Ness  with  an  almost  doy- 
ingly  sentimental  name. 
“Yes,  yes,  it  is  called  Cascad- 
ing Ordure,”  says  Chris 
Pale  of  the  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  gave  the  work:  its  pre- 
mier recently,  “which 
means  ‘cascading  shit*.  In 
fact.  it  wasn^t.  it  was  quite 
an  interesting  piece.”  As  for 
the  composer,  he  has  a rare 
gift  for  makiiighis  work  ac- 
cessible: ‘Tve  made  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  tech- 
niques  of  moulding  larger 
sound  complexes,”  says  Mr 
Ness,  “with  different  types 
of  heterogeneous  materials 
that  struggle  against  the  an- 
onymity found,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Ugoti’s  micropoly- 
phony.”  Aha. 


■HOLLOWING  the  cha- 
fc  otic  mishandling  of  the 
I latestbeefcrisis,Iam 
obliged  to  reiterate  the  ques- 
tion posed  here  a white  ago: 
what  is  the  point  of  Jack 
rsmninyhflm?  A £25  reward 
for  any  credible  answer. 


■ ■ WHAT  with  being 
mtuM  slapped  down  by  Ms 
■V  former  protege  Mr 
Tony  Blair  (for  rudeness  to 
colleagues),  the  Cardinal 
Wolsey  bumness  and  the 
row  over  redecorating  his 
office,  this  has  not  been  a 
great  fortnight  for  my 
charming  friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Denry,  you  wiH 
recall,  has  blown  a fair 
amount  on  wallpaper.  Some 
think  this  a shade  extrava- 
gant, but  the  Diary  agreed 
with  Lord  Irvine  when  he 
briefed  the  Sunday  Times 
(but  remember,  we*re  on  Li- 
brary Terms,  so  sshhl)  that 
“my  successors  and  the  pub- 
lic will  thank  me  for  this”. 
We  cannot  speak  for  his  suc- 
cessors, but  as  for  the  pub- 
lic..  .well,  why  wait? If  you 
would  like  to  thank  Derry 
for  spending  £69,000 on 
wallpaper  while  the  Gov- 
ernment sticks  to  Tory 
spending  plans,  fax  him  at 
his  office,  on 01 71 210  8577. 
Cheer  him  up. 

IN  another  of  Its  sporadic 
bursts  up-market.  Live 

TV  plans  a film  about  the 
last  days  of  Princess  Diana, 
and — seemingly  taking 
legal  threats  from  the  palace 

in  Ms  stride — Kelvin 
McKenzie  tells  us  that  the 

script  is  written.  He  has  not 
begun  casting,  however,  hut 
denies  rumours  that  an  old 
pal  from  Sky  is  to  play  Dodi 
Fayed.  “Dodi  was  a hand- 
some and  intelligent  man,” 
says  Kelvin.  “Sam  Chisholm 

is  none  of  these,”  We  await 
the  cast  list  with  Interest. 

fpEAHARS  TTHK ANSWER isl 

A PEoPUZS  TAX  ] 


Rough  justice 
replaces  the  carrot 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


WHEN  single  parents 
first  appeared  in 
the  frame  for  bene- 
fit cuts,  same  min- 
isters resorted  to  a novel  de- 
fence: the  spin-doctor  as 
merchant  of  self-pity.  Don't 
imagine  we  actually  eoant  to 
do  this,  I heard  Ann  Taylor, 
the  Leader  of  the  House;  say 
on  the  Today  programme  on 
November  29.  She  ranted  in- 
dignantly at  any  suggestion 
that  the  decision  detracted 
from  the  purity  of  New 
Labour.  It  was  forced  unhap- 
pily upon  them  by  “reality”,  le 
the  Legacy  of  their  predeces- 
sors. She  dripped  with  appar- 
ent regret.  I was  reminded  of 
the  Immortal  piety  uttered  by 
the  headmaster  to  the  quiver- 
ing youth  he’s  about  to  flog: 
“This  is  going  to  hurt  me 
taore  than  it  hurts  you." 

As  a gloss  an  the  philosophy 
of  hard  choices,  fixe  Taylor 
dictum  must  be  close  to  the 
ultimate  cop-out  We’re  meant 


to  believe  that  a free  and  inde- 
pendent government  has  no 
other  option  But  that,  in  fact, 
is  not  the  worst  of  it  Even 
more  gfrikfag  than  the  abdica- 
tion is  the  deception.  For 
shaving  the  benefits  available 

tD  JOeW  ‘ Haim. 

ants  is  Just  about  exactly  what 
the  Government  “wants”  to 
do.  If  8 known  as  the  demon- 
stration effect. 

Whether  New  labour  would 
be  cutting  this  benefit  if  the 

Tories  hadn’t  already  planned 

to  do  so  is  a moot  point.  There  | 
are  ministers  who  believe 
that,  as  an  original  idea,  it 
might  have  been  a step  too  for. 
But  since  the  cut  was  part  of 
the  Clarke  spending  plans, 
end  since  Gordon  Brown  laid 
it  down  that  these  plans  were 
holy  writ,  the  opportunity 
arose  to  replace  the  anathe- 
mas against  the  cut,  which 
many  would-be  ministers  de- 
clared in  opposition,  with  the 
equal-and-opposite  pledge  to 
adhere  responsibly  in  years 
one  and  two  to  what  the 
Tories  proposed. 

I The  election  produced  a 

I result  made  thjc  politi- 
cally possible.  Welfare  reform 
across  the  board  is  the  most 
significant  product  of  the 
sheer  size  of  the  majority. 
While  canvassed  in  the  run- 
up. it  was  always  going  to  be 
the  toughest  proposition  to 
sefi  to  Labour  politicians  old 


i or,  very  probably,  new.  But 
now  it's  central  to  an  agenda 
of  which  the  single-parent 
; benefit  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning. Disability  and  incapac- 
ity benefits,  housing  a-nd  child 
benefits:  the  spending  review 
will  stop  at  nothing.  If  a as 
well  to  have  no  illusions  about 
what  Brown  is  making  think- 
able, in  shifting  the  great 
beast  of  the  welfare  state. 

So  far,  we've  beard  most 
about  the  carrots.  WeMare-to- 
work  is  a philosophy  to  which* 
Labour  is  devoting  foe  only 
serious  expansion  in  the  bud- 
get The  primacy  of  education 
has  been  pushed  with  more 
success  than  many  cynics, 

their  expectations  lowered  by 

the  ineffectual  Major  years, 
thought  possible. 

The  new  Social  Exclusion 
Unit  is  also  in  the  carrot  busi- 
ness. speaking  to  flnnfVw  New 
Labour  conviction:  that  when 
it  comes  to  resources,  quality 
matters  more  than  quantity. 
The  SED.  as  we  read  an  this 
page  yesterday,  wfll  try  to 
lmnpv  foe  heads  together  of 
local  authority  departments 
which,  Tony  Blair  is  con- 
vinced.  could  do  better  with 
foe  plethora  of  taxpayer  ser- 
vices that  have  left  a growing 
not  rlrnifnfehmg  residue  of  | 
crime,  homeles*™*8*,  family 
breakdown  and  every  other  j 
branch  of  social  failure-  With 
Downing  Street  behind  It  this  | 


too  may  eventually  make 

some  impact 

But  there’s  more  to  it  than 
carrots,  while  not  being  out- 
and-out  (loggers.  New  Labour 
are  ready  to  apply  the  stick, 
and  to  confer  mi  it  the  h*fr>  of 
morality.  Moral  flavour,  in 
these  Kiriy  days,  retains  its  in- 
nocent power,  and  is  applied 
in  two  directions.  The  first 
concerns  public  spending  as 
such.  In  PX,  the  relevant  Cabi- 
net sub-committee.  Brown 
! runs  a tight,  brisk  operation 
i in  which  ministers  who  fail  to 
! take  a serious  revisionist  view 
of  their  departmental  spend- 
ing for  five  years  ahead  will 
have  their  view  taken  for 
them  by  the  Treasury.  Apply- 
ing radical  rigour  to  these 
massive  sums  could  be  railed 
the  central  domestic  task  cf 

government,  yet  no  new  gov- 
ernment in  the  modern  era, 
inchwMng  Mrs  Thatcher's,  has 
fta<|  the  strength  and  confi- 
dence to  address  h with  sys- 

Whife  not  being 
out-and-out 
floggers,  New 
Labour  are  ready 
to  apply  the  stick  i 

tematic  objectivity.  Just  as  i 
fierce  as  the  Brown  approach  I 
to  collective  paying-out  is  its  : 
moral  interrogation  of  indi- 
vidual recipients. 

New  single-parent  claim- 
ants are  to  be  cut  back  to  foe 
level  of  married  couples.  This 
exudes  a moral  as  well  as  an 
economic  view:  the  superior 
social  morality  of  couple- 
based  upbringing;  and  foe  en- 
hancement of  individual  per- 
formance consequent  on  a 
reduction  in  welfare  depen- 
dency. Thus  do  morality  and 


economics  complement  each 
other.  A greater  contribution 
from  every  available  citizen  to 
Improving  the  gross  national 
product  is  the  vision  New 
Labour  is  determined  on.  al- 
beit one  that  does  not  yet  quite 
dare  to  speak  its  sound-bite. 

This  is  a tough  doctrine. 

Sympathy  with  underdogs  and 
no-hope rs  Is  no  longer  a 
prime,  or  even  a relevant,  pol- 
icy-stimulant for  senior 
Labour  politicians.  It  hasn’t 
been  replaced  by  the  callous 
contempt  of  Thatcherism,  the 
overt  and  brutal  willingness 
to  countenance  an  underclass, 
the  perceived  demands  of 
which  on  social  policy  were 
limited  to  the  reequipment  of 
police  forces.  New  Labour 
does  not  despise  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  but  does  pro- 
pose to  apply  stick  as  well  as 
carrot.  In  this  process,  with  a 
compliant  majority  behind  it. 
the  Government  will  no 
longer  allow  the  welfare  bud- 
get to  be  run  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  hardest  cases, 
even  if  some  of  these  suffer 
rough  justice  as  a result. 

The  demonstration  effect  of 
single  mothers  has  its  ante- 
cedent The  Thatcher  Govern- 
ment was  also  keen  on  demon- 
strati  on  effects.  From  steel 
strikes  to  ambulance  strikes, 
industries  were  decimated 
and  essential  services  scup- 
pered to  get  the  message 
across.  The  single-mother 
message  is  not  so  unreason- 
able: lone  parents,  after  ah, 
will  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  merely  single  persons. 
But  the  drama  of  it  matters  to 
a government  with  wider  am- 
bitions in  the  same  field. 
Brown  and  Blair  are  directing 
the  country  towards  a new- 
social  contract,  still  not  ready 
for  full  inspection,  under 
which  foe  state  looks  after  the 
hardest  cases,  but  most  people 
experience  ever  greater  pres- 
sure to  look  after  themselves. 


‘People  always 
die  under 
socialism’ 


Mark  Steel 


The  Tories’  William  Hague  rejects  both  the  privacy  law  proposed  by  the  Guardian, 
and  the  Government’s  ‘backdoor’  plans,  in  favour  of  self-regulation  by  the  press 


Bound 

and 


GEGE 


OW  foe  demands 
of  a free  press  can 
be  balanced  with 

■ ■ the  legitimate 

H right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  privacy  is  one  of  the 
thorniest  political'  questions 
of  our  age.  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pru- 
rient press  intrusion  into  foe 
private  lives  of  individuals 
often  causes  great  anguish. 
Often  only  the  flimsiest  ex- 
cuses are  given  for  such 
intrusion. 

The  private  lives  of  mem- 
bers of  the  public  should 
remain  just  that:  private. 
What  interests  some  members 
of  the  public  is  not  always  foe 
game  as  what  is  in.  the  public 
interest 

But  that  right  to  privacy 
should,  not  protect  foe  dishon- 
est, or  powerful  public  fig- 
ures, or  people  who  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  in 
society,  from  foe  scrutiny  of  a 
free  press.  They  are  aH  legiti- 
mate targets. 

A vigorous  free  press  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  democ- 
racy. If  politicians  find  the 
media  a pain  in  the  neck  then 
we  know  the  media  is  doing 
Its  job.  A society  only  misses  a 
free  press  when  it  no  longer 
has  one. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  unconvinced  of  the  desir- 
ability of  a Privacy  Law.  The 
Hanger  is  that  such  a law 
would  only  serve  to  protect 
the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
who  could  use  the  courts  to 
hide  their  activities  and  to 
intimidate,  newspapers.  Ordi- 
nary eitiwms  would  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  incur  the 


heavy  costs  of  legal  action. 
What  Is  more,  I have  yet  to  see 
how  such  a Privacy  Law  could 
be  framed  to  rftetingnfoh  be- 
tween unwarranted  press  in- 
trusion and  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  inquiries  of  a free 
press. 

A voluntary  code  of  self- 
regulation,  policed  by  a body 
such  as  the  Press  Complaints 

firnnwlgiton,  rpmnlnii  the  hAgf 

solution.  It  offers  a cheap  and 
straight-forward  way  for 
those  who  are  not  rich  enough 
to  risk  legal  action,  to  have 
their  complaint  heard. 


FOB.  self-regulation 
to  work,  news- 
papers should  stick 
to  foe  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  code, 
whatever  the  commercial 
pressures,  and  individuals 
should  receive  speedy  redress 
when  their  privacy  has  been 
unfairly  intruded  upon.  Pro- 
vided these  conditions  apply.  I 
believe  self-regulation  and  not 
the  law  Is  the  best  guardian  of 
foe  right  to  privacy . 

Thanks  to  foe  poor  advice 
and  breaihtaldziji  arrogance  of 
foe  Lord  Chancellor,  there  is 
a real  danger  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  impose  a Pri- 
vacy Law  by  foe  baric  door, 
without  any  debate.  For  that 
is  what  win  happen  if  foe 

Government  proceeds  with  its 

Bill  to  incorporate  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  of  Human 
Rights  into  British  law. 

Article  eight  of  foe  Conven- 
tion sets  out  foe  “foe  right  to 
respect  for  privacy”.  The  Bill 
currently  going  through  Par- 
liamentwffl  make  it  illegal  for 


a “public  authority”  to  con- 
travene that  article. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 
apparently  told  the  Cabinet 
that  the  courts  would  not 
regard  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  as  a public  au- 
thority and  therefore  warn- 
ings from  foe  Conservative 
Party  and  foe  media  that  they 
were  introducing  a backdoor 
Privacy  Law  were  rubbish.  He 
haq  now  changed  mind. 

Speaking  recently  in  the 
Lords  he  admitted  he  had  got 
it  wrong.  The  press  “might 
wen  be  held  to  be”  fulfilling  a 
public  function.  As  a result 
the  work  of  foe  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission  will  come 


within  foe  scope  of  the  BDL  In 
other  words,  the  British  press 
will  now  be  subject  to  a law  of 
privacy. 

Have  we  heard  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  how  be  pro- 
poses to  stop  this  happening? 
No.  He  is,  apparently,  too 
busy  building  bis  empire  to 
bother  with  his  own 
backyard. 

Have  we  had  one  word  of 
apology  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor? No.  He  is,  apparently, 
too  important  for  apologies. 

Lord  Irvine  says  foe  press 
should  welcome  foe  new  law 
as  a rod  for  their  own  backs.  1 
say  the  only  people  who  win 
welcome  foe  new  law  are 


those  with  foe  resources  to 
pursue  newspapers  through 
the  courts. 

If  this  Bfll  becomes  law  then 
the  British  press  win  find  it- 
self gagged  by  a new  law  of 
privacy.  It  win  be  a good  day 
for  those  with  something  to 
hide,  and  a bad  day  for 
democracy. 

I urge  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  reconsider  his  position: 
apologise  for  his  mistakes, 
amend  his  Bill  if  he  can,  but 
by  any  means  preserve  our 
free  press. 

William  Hague  is  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  MP  lor 
Richmond.  Yorkshire 


The  way  that  lone  parents  really  behave 


Yvonne  Roberts 


Tomorrow,  at  the 
third  reading  of  the 
Social  Security  BuL 
the  Government  will 
Insist  that  from  April,  a 
new  lone  jarent  in  wont 
wlB  lose  up  to  £11  a week, 

and  a jobless  one  wfll  forfeit 

anmnd  E4B5.  Put  aside  the 
social  injustice  of  a Labour 
guypnnreg"*  inflicting  an  8 
per  cent  cut  In  the  living 
standards  of  almost  2-5  mil- 
lion children.  Overlook  the 
memory-slip  of  Harriet  Har- 
man. the  social  security  sec- 
retary, when  she  Says  that 
nine  out  often  tone  mothers 
want  to  work,  forgetting  to 


add  the  two  words  — “one 
day”— in  the  research  from 
which  she  plucked  that  use- 
ful statistic.  So  what  are  the 
justifications  for  enforcing 

the  cats?  

The  first  reason  is,  of 
course.  Labour’s  anthem: 
the  need  to  stay  within  the 
previous  government’s 
spending  figures.  But  an 

exception  has  been  made  for 

pensioners;  why  not  lone 
parents,  too?  The  second 
and  third  reasons  melt  into 
one:  cuts  wfll.  allegedly  be 
good  for  all  lone  mothers  — 
speeding  their  financial 
self-sufficiency  and  improv- 
ing their  moral  backbone. 

Harman  rlolmt  that  a lOBS 

parent  in  work  is  “£50  a 
week  better  off”.  At  file 
Kamft  ifma,  a gTOWXOg  band 
of  trainee  Cromwellians 
imply  that  if  our  lone 
parents  don't  want  to  work 
(and  60  per  cent  are  without 
Jobs,  one  of  the  highest  fig- 
ures in  western  Europe), 
this  is  a brazen  example  of 
“welfare  dependency”. 
Hardship,  in  the  form  of 


reduced  benefits,  is  the 
“cure”. 

1ft  a simplistic  solution 
to  a complex  set  of  inter- 
actions. Factors  such  as  a 
lone  parent's  “human  capi- 
tal” (qualifications  and  ex- 
perience} and  the  support 
She  can  draw  on  in  terms  of 
unpaid  childcare  offered  by 
family,  make  more  of  a dif- 
ference to  her  employment 
than  a lack  of  moral  fibre.  If 
the  Government  truly 
wants  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  lone  parenthood,  it 
only  has  to  reach  for  a mas- 
sive body  of  research,  com- 
missioned  by  the  previous 
government  and  conducted 
by  foe  independent  Policy 
Studies  Institute  (PSD- 

The  PSI  has  been  tracking 
900  lone  parents  since  1991 
— In  addition  to  interview- 
ing another  3,600.  It  has 
published  a series  of  papers; 
the  studies  offer  very  little 
which  supports  the  Govern- 
ment's reasoning  for  the 
cuts.  According  to  PSI 
research,  one  in  eight  lone 
mothers  with  children 


under  five  works,  40  per 
cent  with  is  to  16-year-olds, 
but  once  children  are  six- 
teen pins,  the  numbers  of 
lone  parents  with  jobs  shoot 
up  to  almost  three  out  of 
four.  Workshy,  or  putting 
children  first? 

On  average,  an  employed 
lone  parent  on  Family 
j Credit,  a top-up  to  low  pay, 

: gets  £175  a weak.  The  lone 
| mother  at  home  receives 
£150 AS.  The  difference  is 
£44.  The  snag  is  childcare: 
i parents  who  pay  for  child- 
care are  £9.35  per  week  bet- 
ter off. 

The  Government’s  £200 
million  scheme,  giving  lone 
parents’  advice,  wfll  help 
some  fate  the  labour  mar- 
ket. But  others  may  decide 
work  outside  the  home  just 
isn't  feasible  for  a time. 

President  Clinton  has 
made  much  of  foe  feet  that 
in  the  US,  since  benefit  cuts, 
one  and  a half  mfllion  have 
come  off  wrifore.  But  this  is 
at  a cost  to  other,  less  politir 
caDy  charged,  budgets.  The  | 
highly  praised  Wisconsin  i 


project  gives  long-term  sup- 
port In  the  form  of  child- 
care, education,  and  so  on. 
Last  year,  Wisconsin  spent 
$9,700  for  every  family  on 
welfare.  Under  the  work- 
based  project,  the  same  fam- 
ily absorbs  $15,700.  a 62  per 
cent  increase. 

In  September,  the  PSI 
published  “Making  work 
Pay.  Lone  Mothers,  Employ- 
ment and  Well  being”.  The 
study  revealed  np  to  so  per 
emit  of  lone  parents  experi- 
enced severe  hardship  over 
a period  of  two  years.  The 
study  also  explains  why  the 
greater  foe  finawfoi  hard- 
ship, the  less  likely  a 
woman  will  move  into 
work.  Depression,  no 
money  for  clothes  or  child- 
care which  enable  a job  to 
be  found,  play  a part  In 
short,  if  the  aim  is  self-suffi- 
ciency, benefit  cuts  are 

counter-productive. 

In  its  manifesto.  Labour 
promised  “effective  help  for 
lone  parents”.  If  the  cuts 
proceed,  it  will  be  doing 
precisely  the  opposite. 


WHEN  Mussolini  died, 
the  British  press 
probably  said: 
“Tragic  death  of  colourful 
character,  whose  flamboyant 
march  on  Rome  transformed 
foe  world  of  rambling. ’’ 

This  would  have  made 
more  sense  than  one  of  the 
late  Woodrow  Wyatt’s 
columns,  a typical  example 
being  a spitting  rant  against 
the  Anti-Nazi  League  for  (he 
“use  of  violence”,  written 
right  above  his  next  piece 
which  was  headlined  “Why 
Britain  needs  foe  neutron 
bomb”. 

Every  week  brought  simi- 
lar logic,  earning  him  a repu- 
tation for  being  outspoken. 
Yet  for  20  years  virtually 
every  word  he  wrote  was  de- 
signed to  keep  him  in  favour 
with  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
then  John  Major. 

He  explained  one  round  of 
Scottish  council  elections, 
which  were  particularly  di- 
sastrous for  the  Tories,  by 
saying:  “ John  Major  should 
take  no  notice  of  this  elec- 
tion. The  reason  the  results 
went  against  him  is  because 
foe  Scotch  are  odd.” 

Insights  like  this  won  him 
foe  confidence  of  Thatcher, 
and  his  was  thought  to  be  the 
only  newspaper  column  sbe 
read.  With  obsequious  drool- 
ing be  praised  her  every 
move,  perhaps  privately  con- 
vincing her  she  was  taking 
the  right  line  with  argu- 
ments such  as:  "The  Argen- 
tines only  object  to  being 
drowned  because  they’re 
odd.” 

Most  of  their  conversa- 
tions must  have  been  like  the 
dialogue  between  Nero  and 
one  of  his  secretaries:  “Pray 
tell  me,  what  do  my  people 
think  of  the  community 
charge?” 

“Oh,  they  will  surely  take 
you  even  closer  unto  their 
bosom  for  this  act  of  great 
kindness,  great  iron  one.’’. 

It  was  ironic,  therefore,  i 
that  he  first  impressed  foe  . 
right  with  his  witch-hunt  j 
against  communists  in  foe 
electrician's  union,  when  his 
style  of  writing  would  have 
earned  widespread  acclaim 
in  Stalinist  Russia.  “Your 
vote  in  Kiev  is  down  to  102 
per  cent  because  Ukrainians 
are  odd.”  he  could  have  reas- 
sured Uncle  Joe. 

Far  from  being  outspoken, 
he  seems  to  have  said  what- 
ever  was  necessary  to  fur- 
ther his  career.  At  Oxford  he 
wasn’t  sure,  so  he  joined 


Labour  and  the  Conserva- 
tives. Then  he  was  part  of 
Keep  Left  when  they  were  on 
foe  rise  under  Attlee. 

Then  part  of  the  Labour 
right  when  the  lelt  was  de- 
feated by  Galtskell.  Then 
Wilson,  who  didn't  like  him, 
became  leader.  So  by  com- 
plete coincidence  he  thought 
“All  of  a sudden  I realise  I’ve 
been  wrong  for  30  years  and  l 
am  in  fact  a Tory.” 

His  crawling  earned  him  a 
peerage  and  chairmanship  of 
the  Tote,  a bandy  job  which 
netted  £97,426  a year  but  was 
only  part-time,  leaving  him 
plenty  left  over  to  earn  more 
money  by  slagging  off 
scroungers  on  income 
support. 

Just  once  be  argued  that  it 
would  be  better  if  a state-run 
institution  was  left  in  public 
hands.  So  he  opposed  privati- 
saiion  nf  the  Tote.  Entirely  in 
the  public  interest,  of  course. 

But,  above  all,  tbe  man  de- 
scribed in  the  Times  as: 
“Swathed  in  a smoking 
jacket,  clutching  a balloon  of 
brandy  in  one  hand  and  u 
cigar  in  the  other",  wrote  his 
weekly  column  in  the  Nows 
of  the  World,  to  persuade 
people  with  whom  he 
wouldn’t  dream  of  mixing, 
that  they  should  support  the 
party  that  made  him  a lord. 

The  result  was  a scries  of 
clipped  sentences  in  the  pat- 
ronising style  or  a 1960s  chil- 
dren's TV  presenter,  which 
you  felt  should  start:  “Now 
then,  masses.  You  may  have 
heard  about  a thing  called 
the  economy.  Though  I ex- 
pect you've  all  been  too  busy 
watching  greyhounds  to 
notice . . 

AND  all  topped  off  with 
predictions  such  as  a 
50-seat  Tory  majority 
at  foe  last  election,  or  Hesel- 
tine  to  become  leader  after  it. 
without  any  acknowledge- 
ment that  last  week’s  tip 
from  the  chairman  of  the 
Tote  went  wildly  askew. 

So  foe  News  of  foe  World 
should  allow  him  one  final 
column  in  their  next  issue. 

“In  all  the  years  or  Tory 
government.  I didn’t  die  at 
all.  In  seven  months  of  social- 
ist rule,  I’ve  already  died 
once.  People  always  die 
under  socialism.  Look  at 
Mao.  He’s  dead. 

“If  Tony  Blair  gets  his  way 
and  hands.  Britain,  over  to 
communist  Germany,  we'll 
all  be  made  to  die  to  fit  in 
with  EC  regulations. 

“Tony  Blair  says  he  be- 
lieves in  family  values.  Then 
why  has  he  only  married 
once?  If  be  really  believed  In 
foe  tradition  of  marriage 
he'd  have  done  It  four  times. 
Like  me.  But  that  wouldn't 
please  his  paymasters  in  the 
Kremlin. 

“As  some  of  you  may  know 
1 died  last  week.  But  don’t 
think  this  will  keep  me  down 
for  long.  I’m  offering  9-4  on 
for  a full  recovery!” 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Lord  Wyatt  of  Weeford 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  December  3 1997 


Lord 


of  the 


chance 


LYSANDER  put  it  weil  i 
in  A Midsummer  I 
Nights  Dream:  "The 
heresies  that  men  do  j 
leave,"  he  observed,  I 
-are  hated  most  of  those  they 
did  deceive."  Thus  It  was  with 
Woodrow  Wyatt  who  has  died 
aged  T9.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  tnidcfledass  Labour  pro- , 
fessionals  whose  ardour,  gen- 
erated in  the  post-war  brave 
new  world  climate,  cooled  off. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  their  life- 
cvcle  evolving. 

Quite  small  considerations 
determined  whether  the  likes 
of  Wyatt  left  politics,  gravi- 
tated towards  the  Conserva- 
tives, joined  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. or  dug  in  and  stayed  on, 
to  become  pillars  of  New 
Labour.  For  Wyatt  himself  a 
crucial  period  was  the  time  of 
his  association  with  the  late 
Desmond  Donnelly,  sometime 
Labour  MP,  who  Chose  to  fight 
the  party  in  the  1960s  rather 
than  influence  it  Outside  par- 
liament Wyatt  was  to  have  a 
secure  financial  position,  hav- 
ing married  into  money  and 
possessing  marketable  popu- 
lar-journalistic skills.  This  en- 
sured him  an  alternative  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Les  peti- 
resses  de  la  vie  privet  se  melent 
avec  la  grandeur  de  la  vie 
publique. 

Wyatt  might  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  anyone  from 
Arnold  Bennett  to  Geoffrey 
Archer.  The  son  of  a prep 
school  master,  he  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  childhood, 
attended  a minor  public  school 
— Eastbourne  — and  read  law 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford- 
He  became  a socialist  during 
his  war  service,  in  which  he 
finished  up  as  a major,  men- 
tioned in  dispatches.  Like 
many  from  his  background,  he 
left  the  army  convinced  it  was 
incumbent  on  people  like  him 
to  do  something  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  men  who  bad  sol- 
diered under  him:  the  fact  that 
his  father,  whom  he  disliked, 
was  anti-socialist,  seems  to 
have  helped  make  up  his  mind. 


In  1945  he  was  one  of  the 
many  ex-servicemen  adopted 
as  Labour  candidates,  in  his 
case  for  the  Aston  (Birming- 
ham! constituency.  Like  many 
of  the  new  intake,  he  chafed  at 
the  bit  and  believed  that  the 
government  should  he  far 
more  revolutionary.  “What  is 
the  point  of  having  an  orderly 
revolution,”  he  asked,  “if  it 
turns  out  to  be  not  a revolution 
at  all?" 

He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Statesman,  and  wrote  a 
column  for  Reynolds  News,  a 
leftwing  Sunday  paper,  until 
1961.  He  was  a co-founder  of 
the  parliamentary  Keep  Left 
group  in  the  1945-30  parlia- 
ment but  in  May  1951,  when 
the  Party  was  riven  with  dis- 
putes over  Korean  War  rear- 
mament he  became  parliamen- 
tary under  secretary  at  the 
War  Office.  He  had  six  months 
in  office  before  the  Conserva- 
tives won  the  General  Elec- 
tion, which  left  him  on  the 
right  of  the  party,  and  with 
hopes  of  higher  things  when 
Labour  returned  to  power. 

The  vicissitudes  of  electoral 
life  left  him  seatless  between 
1955  — when  he  lost  Grantham 
— and  1959.  when  he  was 
returned  for  Bosworth.  Out  of 
parliament  he  became  a televi- 
sion journalist,  particularly 
| with  Panorama,  It  was  largely 
thanks  to  his  programmes  that  i 
i the  Electrical  Trades  Union, 
which  had  become  a fief  of  the 
assiduous  Communist  party,  i 
I has  been  a bulwark  of  the  right  | 
ever  since. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to 
Parliament  in.  1958  he  was  a 
confirmed  GaitskeDite  — if 
with  pro-European  Commu- 1 
nlty  leanings  — and  had  | 
Labour’s  leader  Hugh  Galt- 
skefl  become  prime  minister  i 
then  Wyatt  would  presumably  ' 
have  expanded  his  six-month 
ministerial  career,  despite  his  i 
calls  for  a Liberal-Labour  pact 
But  Gailsketl's  1963  death  and 
Harold  Wilson's  1964  election  | 
victory  speeded  Wyatt  upon 
the  path  of  rebellion. 


Woodrow  Wyatt . . . prone  to  caricature  himself 
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With  Donnelly  he  became  a 
thorn  in  Wilson’s  flesh  and 
was  in  a position  to  nullify  the 
government's  four-seat  major- 
ity. This  situation  lasted  until 
the  1966  election,  when  Wil- 
son's Increased  majority  drew 
his  sting.  Wyatt's  Commons 
career  ended  with  his  loss  of 
Bosworth  in  1970. 

Out  of  Parliament,  he 
returned  to  journalism.  From 
the  19605  into  the  1980s  he 
wrote  for  the  Mirror  group, 
while  running  his  own  print- 
ing firm  — which  introduced 
early  new  technology  in  1962. 
From  1983  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's Times  and  News  of  the 
World.  His  journalism  and 
other  political  writings,  like 
What's  Left  of  the  Labour 
Party,  though  well-informed 
and  witty  lacked  the  ability  or 
even  the  wish  to  get  into  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  and  ex- 
plain them,  which  his  own 
past  fitted  him  to  do.  This 


marked  him  off  from  his  erst- 
while college  friend  Philip 
Toynbee,  who  in  treating  the 
communists  as  fallen  mignin 
took  into  account  that  they  had 
once  been  angels.  He  wrote  flu- 
ently. and  has  a dozen  books  to 
his  credit 

In  1987.  by  grace  of  Margaret 
Thatcher  he  re-entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a life  peer,  where  he 
chose  to  sit  on  the  cross 
benches.  Having  idolised 
Thatcher,  in  due  course  be 
transferred  his  allegiance  to 
John  Major  until  Norman  La- 
ment's dismissal  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  effective  part  of  Wyatt's 
political  public  life  included 
television  journalism  in  the 
late  1950s  and  the  obstruction 
of  the  first  Wilson  Govern- 
ment The  rest  of  his  career 
was  demonstrative,  decorative 
or  honorific  — the  hail-fellow, 
well-met  with  bow-tie  and 
cigar.  Effusive  and  urbane,  he 
was  prone  to  caricature  him- 


self, having  come  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  for  lack  of  anything 
better  to  do. 

He  enjoyed  polemics,  but 
there  was  no  malice  in  him. 
Like  many  who  saw  action  in 
the  war  and  survived,  he 
treated  life  as  a great  show  put 
on  for  his  benefit  and  ideas  as 
playthings.  Wyatt  managed  to 
stay  in  the  public  eye  till  the 
last,  but  as  survivor,  not 
protagonist 

He  changed  wives  as  fre- 
quently as  he  did  his  political 
views,  managing  four,  first, 
the  daughter  of  an  Earl  and 
second,  the  widow  of  a Baron. 
He  had  one  son  and  a 
daughter. 


bridge  graduates,  claimed 
credit  for  having  persuaded 
Major  Wyatt  to  put  in  for  a 
Labour  candidacy  in  the  1945 
General  Election.  Particularly 
insistent  was  his  former  girl- 
friend, “TaazT  Shah  Nawaz,  a 
Lahore  lady  novelist,  who  was 
the  sister  of  a friend  I had 
known  as  an  engineering  stu- 
dent in  New  York.  Transport 
House  was  delighted  to  have 
Major  Wyatt  as  a candidate, 
but  could  only  find  Birming- 
ham (Aston)  as  a seat,  which 
they  mistakenly  thought 
hopeless.  He  won  with  a 6,000 
majority. 


Sir  Alfred  Sherman 


Andrew  Rotfi  writes:  When  I 
was  covering  the  partition  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent  50 
years  ago  as  a young  foreign, 
correspondent,  a number,  of 
local  Communists,  mostly  Ox- 7 


Lord  SwytWfag  adds  I had 
not  realised  that  Woodrow 
Wyatt  was  mortal.  Few 
people  in  racing  could  have 
guessed,  as  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Horserace  Totalisator 
Board  — the  Tote  — for  more 
than  20  years  after  1976. 
There  never  seemed  to  me 
any  good  reason  why  he 


should  give  it  up.  You  only 
have  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  Horserace  Totalisator 
Board  when  he  took  it  on  and 
the  condition  in  which  he  left 
it  to  realise  that  in  spite  of 
what  people  may  have  read 
in  the  so-called  racing  press, 
he  had  done  a remarkable 
job.  His  enthusiasm  was  tre- 
mendous, and  for  12  of  those 
20  years  I served  on  the  board 
as  a non-executive  director. 
He  was  always  full  of  ideas, 
some  good,  some  less  good, 
but  when  he  got  his  teeth  into 
some  new  form  of  bet  he  saw 
it  through  to  the  end. 

The  legacy  he  has  left  rac- 
ing and  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered  is  the  formation 
of  Tote  Direct,  which  he 
formed  with  Coral's  and 
which  has  now  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  other  book- 
making  chains,  notably  Xad- 
brokp’s.  This  provides  the  cli- 
ents'of 'those  who  participate 
with  the  full  range  of  pool- 


betting opportunities,  and 
therefore  increases  very-  con- 
siderably the  possibility  of 
giving  their  customers  op- 
tions which  were  otherwise 
denied  to  them  by  the  indus- 
try other,  of  course,  than 
Coral’s. 

His  energy  never  dimmed 
and  he  was  very  popular 
with  the  Tote  staff  on  the 
ground  at  the  59  racecourses 
where  they  operated.  He  had 


visited  all  off  them  during  his 
period  as  chairman  of  the 


Tote  and  he  always  found  the 
time  to  go  round  the  Tote 
installations  and  to  talk  to 
the  people  who  work  on  the 
courses.  He  will  be  very 
much  missed  by  them  and 
those  in  racing  who  knew 
him. 


Woodrow  Lyle  Wyatt  (Baron 
Wyatt  of  Weeford).  politician, 
journalist,  public  servant  bori»_ 
July  4 1918;  died  December  7, 
1997 


Dan  Johnston 


good  design 


DAN  Johnston,  who  has 
died  aged  85.  with  a cou- 
ple of  other  people  ran 
what  became  the  Design  Coun- 
cil during  its  golden  years 
from  the  late  1950s  into  the 
1960s.  If  was  a time  when  Lon- 
don was  a world  centre  of  cre- 
ativity, and  international  de- 
signers and  industrialists 
flocked  in.  A Design  of  the 
Year  Award  — which  Dan  or- 
ganised — was  a marketing 
target  for  most  of  them.  He 
also  organised  "outward  mis- 
sions" of  designers  and  manu- 
facturers to  countries  notable 
for  design-led  products  and 
rose  to  become  the  Council's 
head  of  industrial  design. 

During  his  career  Johnston 
trained  as.  a scientist,  became  a 
designer,  was  a managing  di- 
rector of  a textile  company,  a 
in:uor  in  the  British  army,  and 
president  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Designers. 

But  he  will  probably  be 
remembered  best  as  the  author  | 
or  Design  Protection,  a book 
found  in  every  decent  art 
school  library,  and  in  the  li- 
braries of  many  lawyers  con- 
cerned with  intellectual  prop- 
erty. First  published  in  1978 
and  now  in  Us  fourth  edition, 
it  was  written  with  the  design 
profession  in  mind  and  has 
kept  pace  with  the  many 
changes  in  the  taw  affecting 
patents,  copyright,  trademarks 


and  design  rights,  during  a 
period  of  many  legal  changes. 
It  remains  the  only  book  on 
the  subject  written  by  a non- 
lawyer, intended  for  non- 
lawyers. 

Born  in  Glasgow,  where  his 
father  worked  as  a textile  de- 
signer. Dan  moved  with  his 
femily  to  Lancashire,  and  after 
Colne  Grammar  School  gradu- 
ated from  Manchester's  Insti- 
tute of  Science  and  Technology 
with  a science  degree  related 
to  the  textile  industry.  After 
working  from  1939  on  convert- 
ing textile  manufacturing  com- 
panies to  wartime  production, 
he  joined  the  East  Lancashire 


Regiment  as  a private  but  was 
demobbed  in  1946  as  a major 
on  the  staff  of  GHQ,  India. 

Returning  to  this  country, 
he  took  up  where  he  had  left 
off  in  the  Lancashire  textile 
trade.  Then  In  1954  he  joined 
what  was  the  Council  of  Indus- 
trial Design,  which  became  the 
Deisgn  Council,  as  industrial 
liaison  officer. 

His  appointment  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chartered  Society 
of  Designers  in  1973  led  to  de- 
bate amongst  many  members 
because  he  was  a non-practis- 
ing designer.  But  he  was 
blessed  with  tact  and  an  unas- 
suming charm  which  was  cou- 
pled with  an  organising  abil- 
ity. With  his  experience  he 
was  a dependable  president 
with  the  right  talents  for  a pro- 
fessional association  going 
through  a period  of 
I consolidation. 

On  retirement  in  1974  he  was 
awarded  the  OBE.  He  kept  in 
touch  with  design  through  the 
Support  for  Design  scheme  and 
as  a counsellor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry. 
He  wrote  and  broadcast  and 
retained  a keen  interest  in  the 
legal  developments  in  intellec- 
tual property. 

He  applied  his  design  talents 
to  the  creation  of  mosaics,  a 
medium  particularly  suited  to 
tals  meticulous  attention  to  de- 
tail and  ordered  presentation, 
as  well  as  the  eye  for  pattern 
and  colour  retained  from  his  1 
early  years  In  the  textile  Indus- 1 
try. 

He  married  Helen  in  1914; 
they  have  two  sons. 


George  Chisholm 


Jazz  in  his  own  fun  key 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


Edward  Pond 


Johnston protected 

rights  for  good  designs 


Dan  Johnston,  designer  and 
author,  bom  March  20.  1912;  died 
November  18, 1997 


JAZZ.  like  all  good  | 
music,  "is  meant  to  be  ; 
shared,  surely,  be- 
tween those  who  play  i 
it  and  those  who  listen.  It's  I 
meant  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
should  be  fun."  Although  that ! 
was  the  philosophy  of  trom- ! 
bonist  George  Chisholm,  who 
has  died  aged  82.  he  neverth- 1 
leless  had  cause  to  rue  his  za- 
nier  show-biz  connections 
which  sometimes  tended  to 
obscure  a long  and  outstand- 
ing jazz  career. 

He  was  born  in  Glasgow  to  ■ 
musical  parents,  studied  ! 
piano,  dabbled  with  the  trum- 
pet, but  finally  settled  on , 
trombone. 

And  In  1935,  the  young 
trombonist  was  signed  up  to 
play  with  the  London-based 
bandleader  Teddy  Joyce. 
George  Chisholm  was  quickly 
accepted,  not  only  as  a reli- 
able section  man,  but  also  as 
first-choice  "hot”  trombonist 
on  several  1930s  small-group 
jazz  records. 

Admired  as  a someone  who 
had  assimilated  the  “Ameri- 
can" sound,  he  also  became 
an  enthusiastic  habitue  of  all- 
night  jam  sessions  in  Soho 
drinking  clubs.  It  was  after 
jamming  with  a galaxy  of  vis- 
iting American  swing  stars  in 
1937,  that  one  of  them.  Benny 
Carter,  invited  George  to  join 
him  in  Holland  for  three 
months,  and  the  following 
summer.  Fats  Waller  chose 
him  to  play  on  an  HMV  re- 


George Chisholm . . . Incurably  enthusiastic  picture:  tim  hall 


cord  session  with  him.  The 
delighted  young  Scot  inter- 
rupted his  Jersey  honeymoon 
to  fly  back  to  London  for  the 
date. 

"Chis"  had  recorded,  too, 
with  American  clarinettist 
Danny  Polo  early  in  1938  and 
later  was  signed  by  Decca  for 
a couple  of  sessions  issued  as 
"George  Chisholm  and  his 
Jive  Five".  Then  came  two  lu- 
crative years  in  the  presti- 
gious Ambrose  Orchestra. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war,  George  and 
other  Ambrose  colleagues 
went  Into  uniform  and  were 
soon  playing  in  the  RAP's  all- 
star  dance  orchestra,  The 
Squadronalres.  He  remained 
touring  with  "The  Squads"  in 


the  post-war  years  before 
joining  the  BBC  Show  Band 
at  the  start  of  the  1950s. 

By  this  time  his  playing 
had  developed  a highly  indi- 
vidual personality  — one  that 
utilised  surprising  interval 
leaps  as  well  as  sly,  ingenious 
quotes  which  were  the  musi- 
cal equivalent  of  the  ever- 
present twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Spike  Milligan  and  Peter 
Sellers,  both  frustrated  jazz 
musicians,  were  delighted  to 
find  George  sitting  in  the  sup- 
porting orchestra  of  T he  Goon 
Show,  and  occasionally  wrote 
In  some  dialogue  for  him.  In- 
deed. he  was  soon  signed  up 
to  clown  about  full-time,  on 
both  stage  and  television  in 
The  Binds  and  White  Minstrel 


Shout.  Inevitably,  this  drew 
cries  or  "traitor”  from  some 
sniffy  jazz  quarters,  but  Chis- 
holm merely  maintained  that 
he  and  his  family  enjoyed  eat- 
ing occasionally. 

His  return  to  jazz  in  the 
1960s  was  warmly  welcomed. 
He  set  about  leading  combos 
of  his  own.  appeared  as  a solo- 
ist, and  re-established  himself 
as  a freelance  session  musi- 
cian. In  the  1970s  he  also 
recorded  with  his  daughter, 
singer  Carol  Moore. 

He  took  a heart  by-pass  op- 
eration in  his  stride  in  1982, 
and  three  years  later  was 
awarded  an  OBE.  His  in- 
stantly recognisable  trom- 
bone style  and  his  soft  Scot- 
tish voice  remained  very 
special  features  of  the  inter- 
national jazz  scene  until  fll- 
bealth  forced  his  retirement 
In  1992:  the  last  years  of  this 
sunniest  of  communicators 
were  afflicted  by  Alzheimer’s. 

Fifteen  years  earlier  he  had 
told  jazz  journalist  Les  Tom- 
kins: T shall  be  incurably  en- 
thusiastic about  jazz  — even  to 
the  end.  The  last  thing  I Shan 
say  Is  'What  key  am  I in?”’. 

He  Is  survived  by  a son  by  1 
his  first  wife  and  a son  and 
daughter  from  his  second 
marriage. 


A LETTER,  under  the  head- 
ing Churches'  big  day,  Page 
14  yesterday,  posed  the  ques- 
tion “Are  those  Christians 
prepared  to  invest  their 
money  ethnically  . . ."  We 
should  have  said,  “ethically  '. 


IN  THE  SPACE  magazine,  a 
supplement  to  the  Guardian 
in  some  areas,  Page  19,  De- 
cember 5.  a note  on  schools  in 
the  St  Paul's  area  of  London 
omitted  St  Paul’s  Cathedral 
School.  On  Page  11  of  the 
same  issue  we  said  Green- 
wich station  was  defunct:  it 
isn’t. 


A CAPTION  on  Page  3 of  the 
Friday  Review,  December  5. 
gave  the  impression  that  The 
Bouse  that  Dripped  Blood  was 
a Hammer  film.  It  was  made 
by  Amicus. 


WE  HAVE  been  asked  to 
point  out  that  our  report 
about  Britain's  first  black 
professional  footballer. 
Arthur  Wharton,  Page  3,  No- 
vember 28,  failed  to  mention 
the  major  part  played  in  res- 
cuing him  'from  oblivion  by 
the  late  Ray  Jenkins  of 
Staffordshire  University. 


CamphcB  Bumap 


George  Chisholm,  musician,  bom 
March  28, 1815;  died  December  6, 
1987 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Raiders  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers'  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  Ham 
and  5pm.  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax : 0171  239  9897.  E-mail 

readengguardUm.co.uk 


Jackdaw 


Smith’s  score 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  PE 
teacher  at  Crawley  compre- 
hensive made  an  important 
decision.  He  decided  to  drop 
the  football  team's  left  winger. 

He  kept  getting  knocked  off 
the  ball  and  he'd  always  been  a 
bit  difficult.  He  was  the  only 
kid  in  the  team  photograph 
who  had  long  hair  and  he 
never  listened  to  what  you  told 
him.  The  left  winger  gave  up 
his  boyhood  deearas  of  playing 
for  England,  picked  up  a gui- 
tar and  decided  he  looked  bet- 
ter in  black  anyway. 

Several  albums  of  inspired 
musical  strangeness  later  and 


The  Cure's  Robert  Smith  must 
, now  reckon  he  got  it  right 

The  Cure  and  football  aren't 
such  a strange  combination  as 
: you  might  think.  OK.  so  it’s 
hard  to  imagine  the  Wembley 
faithful  donning  baggy  black 
V-necks  and  heading  off  to 
Wembley  to  support  the 
national  team  by  swaying 

along  to  tovecats  or  Boys  Don  i 
Cry. 

And  it's  true  that  “Three 
Lions  On  Our  Shirt"  Is  rather 
easier  to  chant  than  some  of 
The  Cure's  more  popular  dit- 
ties. But  Smith  insists  that  foot- 
ball sits  alongside  music  as  the 
band's  great  passion:  “It’s  not 
obvious  from  what  we  do  musi- 
cally, but  we  do  plan  our  tours 
around  European  Champion- 
ships and  World  Cups.” 

Robert  Smith  spills  the  beans. 
Four  Four  Two. 


Just  another  guy 


DE  Niro  has  said  that  he’d 
rather  do  what  he  does  than 
talk  about  it  That  he’d  rather 
be  an  actor  than  a celebrity, 
that  his  performance  should 
be  enough;  that  his  life  should 


be  his  own.  That  he’s  a man. 
just  a man.  They  are  noble 
sentiments,  not  quite  at  home 
in  our  age. 

I needn't  belabour  the 
point  here  that  our  society 
worships  celebrity.  In  a 
world  full  of  bad  news  and 
hardship  and  chaos,  we  find 
solace  in  our  entertainers. 
They  are  our  heroes  and  our 
role  models.  They  set  trends, 
exemplify  vogues,  live  in  lux- 
ury, eat  delicious  food,  wear 
fabulous  clothes,  drive  ex- 
pensive cars,  travel  to  exotic 
places,  do  whatever  the  hell 
they  want.  We  study  and  de- 
bate and  give  tribute  to  them. 
We  imbue  them  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  opinions, 
abilities. 

Celebrities  give  us  faith 
that  there’s  something  more 
to  life  than  mere  existence, 
something  more  than  work, 
family,  grind.  They  may  not 
be  boly,  but  neither  are  they 
ghosts.  Push  a button  and 
I there  they  are— playing  ce- 
lebrity softball,  attending  a 
star-studded  opening,  pulling 
1 a gun  on  a perp,  taking  a gra- 
tuitous bubble  bath  with  a co- 


star,  dropping  the  soap.  Be- 
cause we  can’t  know  God,  in 
other  words,  we  need  Robert 
De  Niro. 

American  Esquire  gets  a rare 
audience  with  Robert  De  Niro. 


Talking  turkey 


"SOME  people  who  see  them 
for  the  first  time  think  they 
are  peacocks,"  says  Kate 
Mack,  who  keeps  a small 
flock  of  Nebraskan  Spotted 
turkeys  at  her  organically 
run  rare-breeds  centre  at 
Norwood  Farm,  near  Bath, 
Avon. 

Mrs  Mack  acquired  her 
first  Nebraskan  Spotted  tur- 
keys two  years  ago.  Her  birds 
are  free  range  and  do  not  ha  ve 
to  worry  about  ending  up  in  a 
roasting  tin  encased  in  a tent 
of  tinfoti.  At  dusk  they  have 
to  be  ushered  inside — the 
foxes  are  blissfully  unaware 
of  their  rarity. 

“They  are  quite  noisy  and 
gobble  constantly,  but  that  is 
all  part  of  their  appeal  When 
the  stags  fen  out  their  square- 
edged  tail  feathers  and  dis- 
play the  beautiful  barring 


and  flecking  of  black  and 
white,  they  really  are  as 
stricking  as  any  peacock.” 

A mature  Nebraskan  Spot- 
ted stag  weighs  about  301b, 
but  there  is  no  shortage  of 
enthusiasts  to  take  on  these 
feathered  giants.  A breeding 
trio  costs  £100. 

Posing  like  a peacock,  in 
Country  L(fe. 


Salt  season 


SALT,  that  most  nebulous, 
inconsequential  of  kitchen 
ingredients,  is  the  one  thing 
that  not  one  restaurant  could 
'consider  charging  you  for — 
yet  it’s  one  of  the  small  hand- 
ful of  things  essential  to  life. 

It  is  the  only  mineral  we 
use  on  itsown  and  for  most  of 
our  existence  it  has  been  an 
International  currency,  the 
original  traveller’s  cheque. 
The  word  salary  comes  from 
salt  Roman  legions  would  be 
paid  in  it,  a man  was  literally 
worth  his  salt  It  is  offered  as 
a symbol  of  friendship  and  in 
a dozen  cultures  to  have 
eaten  someone’s  salt  is  to  be 
indebted  to  them  as  a guest 


Above  and  below,  salt  is  a 
measure  of  social  standing. 

Salt  corrodes  everything 
but  glass  and  gold,  so  as  well 
as  being  a boon  It  is  a poison. 
You  put  it  in  wounds;  salt 
water  drives  you  mad.  In  an- 
cient times  the  ultimate'act  of 
destruction  or  punishment 
was  to  sow  the  land  with  salt 
making  it  barren — a fantas- 
tically expensive  act  of  ven- 
geance that  took  one  of  the 
neccessities  of  life  and  made 
it  the  destroyer. 

It  has  its  own  compartment 
in  your  tongue.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  flavours  that  make  up  all 
tastes.  But  although  many 
things  teste  bitter,  sour  or 
sweet,  only  salt  tastes  of  salt. 
Toiler  on  the  corrosive  condi- 
ment which  used  to  be  a 
currency. 


Birthdays 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail . 
jackdaw@Zguardianai.uk.; fa 
01 71-7134368;  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian.  iWFarringdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


Joan  Armatrading,  singer. 
47;  Sir  Nicholas  Bonsor,  for- 
mer Conservative  MP.  55; 
Beau  Bridges,  actor,  56; 
Susan  Bullock,  soprano,  39; 
Donald  Byrd,  jazz  musician, 
composer,  66;  Sir  John 
Burgh,  former  president. 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  72; 
Dame  Judi  Dench,  actress, 
63;  Kirk  Douglas,  actor.  81; 
Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.  ac- 
tor. 88;  Dawn  Freedman,  cir- 
cuit judge,  55;  Benny  Green, 
saxophonist,  broadcaster, 
writer,  70;  Bob  Hawke,  for- 
mer prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, 68;  Prof  Gabriel 
Horn,  master.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  70;  Allan 
Jones,  cricket  umpire,  50; 
John  Malkovich,  actor.  44; 
Danny  Osmond,  singer,  40; 
Lord  Bees  QC,  former  Con- 
servative minister,  71;  David 
I Rider,  disc  jockey,  57;  Elisa- 
I beth  Schwarzkopf,  opera 
singer,  82;  Rita  Stephen- 
Jormer  trade  union  leader. 
7%  Joanna  Trollope,  writer 
I and  novelist,- 54. 
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rJIUS  CnuTuu  Of  Inn  East 
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Funeral  Berrien. 

34  James  Street.  Cmnbridgn.  UK. 
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Si  Manta  bone  Panin  Cnurch,  MunioSxui 
cal  Society  of  London  Donations  to  chnri- 
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PPeffTflU,  Roderick  Sydney  (Lora  pnb> 
tM  at  Hater*  Moon),  died 
Oacwrtfter  Bm  in  mo  Joftn  Roaaifta  Kotin 
lal,  Oxford.  Funeral  on  Friday.  December 
IBth  at  3pm  in  Me  Oxford  Crematorium.  No 
flewere  by  request  Sul  n Oosira a.  eonuihu- 
Uoro  to  Student  Herdamp  Fund,  wo  Tim 
Vtee  Chancellor,  Sheffield  UnWtvWty  mud 
do  very  welcome,  '■ 


In  Memoriam 


SGHQLES.  Frederick  Schofea.  C9J9.30  to 
lUJti  and  MorgnrW  SthcUo*.  7.131  ta 
B.1S.BB,- remembered  mdety  and  aliievs  Mr 
Helen.  Isabel  oM  Mario. 
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The  dress  collect!  cm  of 
Diane,  Princess  of  Wales  on 
show  at  Christie's  In 
London  before  the  charity 
auction  in  New  York 

PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  SILLiTOE 


Bidders  eye  up  auctioneers 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  art  world  faced 
the  prospect  of  the 
two  leading  auction 
houses  going  under 
the  *i»rrtmpr  yester- 
day, as  Christie’s  In  London  i 
reported  that  it  had  been  in 
takeover  talks,  and  Sotheby’s 
in  New  York  faced  an  assault 
from  a group  of  wealthy 
Texans. 

Christie's,  which  would 
cost  more  than  £500  million, 
was  fenced  to  make  a public 
statement  after  its  shares 
rocketed  on  Friday  and  yes- 
terday morning.  But  the  com- 
pany said  only  that  it  bad 
ended  talks  with  a possible 
takeover  bidder. 

It  refased  to  say  whether 
Joe  Lewis,  who  owns  nearly 
30  per  cent  of  the  auctioneer, 
was  involved,  although 
sources  close  to  the  reclusive 
billionaire  financier  poured 
cold  water  on  speculation  he 
was  behind  the  approach. 

He  has  always  insisted  that 
his  shareholding  was  buBt  op 
purely  for  investment  pur- 
poses, based  on  a view  that 
the  share  price  was  too  low  in 
the  light  of  the  booming  art 

market 

New  York-based  Sotheby’s 
is  also  under  pressure.  An  in- 
vestment group,  which  in- , 
eludes  members  of  the  Bass  i 


Bahamas-based  recluse  born 
above  the  Roman  Arms  has 
become  probably  the  richest 
British  businessman 


Ian  King. 

JOSEPH  Lewis  (pictured), 
a secretive  Investor 
based  in  the  Caribbean,  Is 
generally  acknowledged  to 
heBritain’s  richest  man. 

Rom  in  1937,  above  the 
Roman  Arms  pub  in  Lon- 
don's East  End,  Mr  Lewis's 
fortune  of  somewhere  be- 
tween £3-£5  billion  has 
been  amassed  mostly  by  his 
prodigious  playing  of  the 
world’s  foreign  exchange 
and  art  markets. 

He  started  off  in  his 
father’s  catering  business. 


family  of  Texas,  which  owns  a 
13.5  per  cent  state  In  the  auc- 
tioneer, yesterday  disclosed 
plans  to  increase  that  stake  to 
25  per  cent  and  wants  to  have 
discussions  with  manage- 
ment and  other  shareholders 
about  corporate  governance, 
operational  and  financial  as- 
pects of  the  business. 

Christie's  said  in  a state- 
ment: "In  response  to  the 


which  he  quickly  expanded 
to  form  the  Hanover  Grand 
restaurant  . and  banqueting 
i gronp  which  included 
names  such  as  Talk  of  the 
Town,  the  Beefeater  at  the 
Tower  and  the  Cockney . 

The  enterprise  also  took 
I in  tourism,  running  some 
of  London's  first  open- 
topped  buses  and  various 
bureaux  de  change  in  the 
capttaL 

Mr  Lewis's  exact  finan- 
cial position  at  the  end  of 
the  1970s  remains  a.  mys- 
tery, although  it  is  known 
that  he  became  a tax  exile 

hi  th»  HaTinmati' 


recent  rise  in  Christie’s  share 
price,  the  board  announces 
that  it  recently  received  apre- 
limiimry  approach  exploring 
the  possibility  of  making  a 
recommended  offer  for  the  en- 
tire issued  share  capital.” 

It  is  believed  to  have  been 
in  negotiations  for  several 
weeks  and  that  talks  broke 
down  over  price. 

A spokesman  would  not 


Since  then,  his  wealth  | 
hat  increased  dramatically.  , 
He  has  flnmw+pd  millions  of 1 
pounds  to  a Californian 
cancer  research  body  in 
memory  of  his  father,  who 
died  of  the  disease  in  1987. 

Mr  Lewis  has  become 
well-known  in  Britain  for 
taking  stakes  In  a number 
of  high-profile  companies, 
including  Christie’s,  where 
he  took  a 29.7  per  cent  hold- 
ing in  1994.  just  below  the 
level  at  which  a takeover 
bid  becomes  compulsory. 

He  has  also  recently 
turned  his  attention  to  foot- 
ball, a game  in  which  he 
has  no  persoanl  interest, 
taking  a 25  per  cent  stake 
in  Gla^ow  Rangers  foot- 
ball clnb. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
English  National  Invest- 
ment Company,  in  which  be 
has  a substantial  stake,  has 
taken  stakes  in  various 


comment  on  whom  or  where 
the  approach  had  come  firm, 
how  king  talks  had  been 
under  way,  or  why  they  had 
broken  down.  The  company 
said  only  that  foe  offer  was 
“not  in  the  best  .interests  of 
shareholders”. 

Christie’s  smashed  sale- ' 
room  records  last  month  with 
the  sale  of  the  Ganz  collection 
of  modem  art  Buyers  spent ! 


European  football  clubs,  in- 
cluding AEK  Athens,  Slavla 
Prague  and  Italy’s  Vicenza. 

The  company  is  regarded 
as ‘one  of  the  most  exciting 
investment  vehicles  to  have 
emerged  in  the  City  in  re- 
cent years  and.  although 
Lewis’s  investment  in  it  is 
passive,  he  is  nonetheless 
Identified  with  its  original 
and  innovative  approach  to 
deal-making  and  finance. 


more  than  S200  million 
<£120  million),  well  above 
estimates.  ■ • 

Sotheby's  has  followed  suit, 
emphasising  that  the  art 
world  continues  to  benefit 
from  the  boom  in  asset  prices 
and  has  so  far  fait  no  31  ef- 
fects from  the  economic  tur- 
moil in  Asia- 

Last  week  Sotheby’s  broke 
records  with  its  sale  of  Old 


Masters,  confirming  this  as 
one  of  the  best  years  ever  for 
art  sales,  although  behind  the 
astonishing  peak  at  the  «*nd  of 
the  1980s,  when  £2.8  billion 
changed  hands  in  a frantic  12 
months’  trading. 

The  boom  has  been 
reflected  in  Christie's  trading 
figures.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year  its  worldwide-  auction 
sales  leapt  by  nearly  a quar- 
ter to  $906  million  Seventy 
five  works  of  art  fetched  more 
than  $1  million  apiece. 

Stockbroker  Jeremy  Del- 
mar-Morgan  expects  the 
buoyant  sales  picture  win 

iwiri  tb  profits  of  £41  million 
this  year,  a fifth  higher  than 
last  year. 

He  said  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  potential  buyers 
at  the  right  price,  and  sug- 
gested that  Christie's  could 
now  be  looking  for  a friendly 
buyer  if  it  did  not  like  the 
prospect  of  being  owned  by 
Mr  Lewis  or  any  other  mys- 
tery bidder. 

“Christie's  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  happy  to  have 
Mr  Lewis  as  a shareholder," 
he  said. 

But  he  pointed  out  that  the 
£500  million-plus  price  tag  on 
the  auction  house  would  he 
forbidding  even  for  Mr  Lewis, 
suggesting  that  he  might  be 
part  of  a consortium  Includ- 
ing other  wealthy 
individuals.  I 


Sacked  Abbey 
man  spread 
false  rumour 


AN  investment  banker 
was  dismissed  after 
spreading  a false 
rumour  that  his  managing  di- 
rector was  corrupt  a South- 
ampton industrial  tribunal 
was  told  yesterday. 

John  Pressdee,  44,  told  a 

colleague  that  Abbey  Life 
managing  director  David 
Bruce  bad  been  dismissed 
from  a previous  Job  for  taking 
“backhanders”.  The  allega- 
tion led  to  a high-level  inves- 
tigation of  Mr  Bruce,  in 
which  he  was  cleared. 

The  tribunal  heard  that  Mr 
Pressdee  was  "either  a knave 
or  a fool"  in  making  the  claim 
as  he  knew  it  to  be  false.  Mr 
Pressdee,  who  controlled  a 
£500  minim  fund,  was  subse- 
quently dismissed  from  his 
post  as  head  of  Abbey  Life’s 
European  Equities  division. 

The  fwiring  was  told  that 
Mr  Pressdee  told  colleague 

Brian  Smith  In  February  that 

Mr  Bruce  had  been  sacked 
from  assurance  firm  MGM  for 
taking  bribes.  Two  anony- 
mous letters  were  Sian  sent  to 
the  regulatory  body  of  toe  in- 
surance Industry,  unra. 


repertHIl^  me  __ 

tag  to  the  investigation.  Mr 
Pressdee  denied  sending 
to«n_  ’ ■ . . 

Thomas  T -iririen.  represent- 
ing Abbey  Life,  told  the  tear- 
ing: “Mr  Pressdee  de^e^ 
ately  passed  on  information 


which  he  knew  to  be  false. 
That  information  was  to  the 
effect  that  a senior  employee 
had  been  dismissed  from  pre- 
vious employment  for  taking 
bribes. 

‘Two  letters  were  sent  to 

Tmm  and  an  Investigation  took 

place  which  entirely  vindi- 
cated tte  senior  employee-  Mr 
Pressdee  accepts  that  severe 
wnharrfl«wn«it  was  caused  to 
the  soninr  employee  and  to  toe 
company.  He  knew  that  the  in- 
fbnnatkai  .he  was  passing  an 
was  false.  Mr  Pressdee  was 
either  a fomye  or  he  was  a fboL. 
On  either  haste  dismissal  was 
in  the  range  of  reasonable 
responses.”  ' _ 

Gavin  Rennie,  Mr  Press- 
dee’s  m7ynaf*r  at  Abbey  Life 
headquarters  in  Bourne- 
mouth. Dorset,  told  the  bear- 
ing: "John  was  an  extremely 
capable  investment  manager. 
He  had  to  be  extremely  dear 
thinking  and  dear  headed 
otherwise  he  would  he  inca- 
pable of  doing  his  job.”  •_  ■ 

Mr  Rennie  said  Mr  Press- 
dee  accepted  that  he  bad  told 

Brian  Smith  that  David  Bruce 

K«rf  boon  dismissed  from  his 
previous  Job  for  taking 
bribes.  He  knew  this  allega- 
tion was  untrue.  . . • . 

. Mr  Pressdee,  who  was  with 
Abbey  Life  for  nine  and  a half 
years,  was  later  called  to  a 
disciplinary  meetingouJone 
23  and  dismissed.  Mr  Press- 
dee,  of  Bournemouth,  claims 
unfair  dismissal  The  hear- 
ing continues.  ■ ■ 


Concern  over  the  office  oisBAaSkes 
cyberjunkies  who  OD  on  IT  ®^nncs°^°rr 

CHRIS  BARRIE  on  the  managers  who  | 

are  hooked  on  surfing  the  Internet  *££  


Manchester 


HUS  BARRIE  on  the  managers  who 
s hooked  on  surfing  the  Internet  *££■ 

made  people  feel  they  bad 
ORGET  smack.  The  I station,  while  two  oat  of  to  stay  up  to  date  at  all 
drug  of  the  moment  [ every  five  are  so  addicted  costs. 


I being  used  by  millions  that  they  look  for  work-  Net  use  could  produce 
day  and  night,  is  legal,  and  related  Information  even  similar  changes  in  the  body 
costs  little  more  than  the  when  on  holiday.  "as  occurs  with  pathologi- 

ticeofa plume  call.  Michael  Foster,  Renters  cal  gamblers,  including 

Managers  stay  late  at  the  director  of  business  inf  or-  heightened  adrenalin,  en- 
tice to  use  it.  There  are  matton,  said  electronic  de-  dorphin  and  cerebral 


price  of  a plume  call.  Michael  Foster,  Reuters 

Managers  stay  late  at  the  director  of  business  infor- 
office  to  use  it.  There  are  matton,  said  electronic  de- 
growing fears  for  the  livery  of  data  was  growing 
health  of  children  who  al-  and  was  additional  to  the 
ready  encounter  it.  And  75  traditional  paper  and 
per  cent  of  people  polled  speech.  „ ^ 

’ about  its  dangers  warn  that  More  than  half  the  man- 


the  addiction  ia  getting  agers  said  they  could  not 
TTOse.  cope  with  the  amount  of  in- 


spinal  fluid”. 

Dr  Griffiths  said  a woman 
lias  been  found  guilty  of  ne- 
glecting her  children 

as  she  spent  all  her  time 
surfing  the  Net  Another 


cope  with  the  amount  of  In-  woman  slept  with  her  PC. 
formation  they  were  sent,  Cybeijonkies  are  advised 


Information  is  the  drug  formation  they  ware  sent  Cybeijonkies  are  advised 
and  anew  generation  of  dar  and  nearly  half  work  to  go  on-line  only  at  certain 
tahoiics  are  the  addicts.  A longer  hours  or  take  work  times,  of  day,  to  avoid  on- 
surrey  carried  out  by  Hen-  home  in  an  effort  to  keep  screen  junk  mail  and  to 
ters  suggests  thousands  of  up.  strive  to  cut  down  time  at 

neanieMB  becoming  ad-  Dr  Mark  Griffiths,  a the  computer.  And  they 
meted  to  information  and  senior  lecturer  specialising  must  recognise  the  limitar 
Sat  many  crave  more  of  it  in  addiction  at  Nottingham  tions  of  the  technology, 
to  the  detriment  of  social 

The  warnings  signs 

Us.  Germany,  Ireland,  Star  """' 

eaoore  and  Hong  Bong  □ You apend  hours  looking  far  Information,  when  you 
shm  that  S3  per  cent  of  fatnidtoapendafewinlnutes  . 

managers  “crave”  informs-  0 You  netocofleagues  and  friends  about  the  time  spent  at 
tion.  with  6 4 per  cent  ad-  your  personal  computer 

nntttng  to  a high  when  they  □ You  ouffw  physical  problem*  from  owing  at  a monttortor 
find  the  right  data.'  hours  at  a thus 

One  in  three  managers  p You  oonotenily  anticipate  yoia-  next  o-Bns  passion 
believe  their  colleagues  are  □ You  often  feel  you're  Juotfone  stop  away*  from  finding  tbo 
obsessed  with  gathering  in-  tafo—a Bon  yon  have  been  scoMng 
formation,  while  three-  P Yoagata  tori*  Item  adopting  an  anonymous  persona. 
Quarters  believe  informa-  afMffMttaaolarto  talk  to  people  online  than  toe*  to  toco 
tion  can  become  addictive.  □ Youoho«Jcywwe-m>g  oompuisteely 
Nearly  three-quarters  say  □ You  skip  mnirfa,  ctassrv  or  appotatmenteto  go  onfino 
they  bare  less  job  satisfac-  □ You  experience  mixed  fooHng*  of  ouphoria  and  guSt  from 
jinn  and  suffer  greater  ten-  spandtag  so  much  time  with  your  PC 

sion  with  their  colleague*  □ You  develop  ciawhiga  and  oBteawl  atePfaw  when  i 

due  to  overdoses  of  iafor^  away  from  your  computer  ! 


Nearly  three-quarters  say 
they  bare  less  job  satisfac- 
tion and  suffer  greater  ten- 
sion with  their  colleague* 
dne  to  overdoses  of  infor- 


Ketth  Harper 
Transport  EdRor 

K CHARD  Branson’s  ailing 
london  to  Manchester 
Virgin  rail  service  is  to 
receive  new  competition  from 

British  Midland  next  March 
with  the  introduction  of  eight 
daily  return  flights  between 
the  two  cities. 

Britain’s  second  largest  air- 
line wQl  also  challenge  Brit- 
ish Airways’  monopoly  on  the 
route.  BM  said  yesterday  it 
was  acting  to  counteract  the 
poor  service  travellers  are 
receiving  on  the  rail  route.  ! 

Sir  Michael  Bishop.  BMs  | 
chairman,  said  there  would  be 
no  improvement  in  the  rail 
service  for  at  least  five  years 
because  the  route  was  being 
given  a £2  billion  face  lift,  and 
Mr  Branson  was  spending  mil- 
lions of  pounds  on  new  tilting 
rolling  stock  which  had  to  be 
tested.  “The  service  will  there- 
fore get  worse  before  it  gets 
better,”  he  said.  “So  we  will 
give  passengers  ’the  full 
monty."’  BM  Is  promising  to 
cut  £20  off  existing  business 
return  fares  and  introduce  lei- 
sure fares  from  £59. 

Sir  Michael  predicted  re- 
cord figures  including  pre-tax 
profits  of  not  less  than  £15 
mffllnn,  up  from  last  year's 
£6.1  million.  In  tte  first  10 
Tnnntha  of  1997,  BM  has  car- 
ried 5.1  million  passengers,  a 
7.1  per  cent  Increase  cm  toe 
J an  uary -October  figure  for 
1996.  He  reckoned  that  this 
year’s  profits  had  been  boost- 
ed by  £3  million  as  a result  of 
tte  British  Airways'  strike. 


Notebook 


Swiss  merger 
cools  bonus  joy 


Edited  by 

GIVEN  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Swiss  banking 
has  been  built  on  its 
commitment  to  secrecy  — 
even  when  toe  deposits  were 
Nazi  gold  — it  is  more  than 
ironic  that  the  $60  billion 
merger  between  Union  Bank 
of  Switzerland  and  Swiss 
Bank  Corporation  should 
have  been  one  of  tte  most  te- 
legraphed in  financial  his- 
tory. 

Unusual  dealings  in  the 
shares  of  the  two  groups 
began  early  last  week  and  the 
authorities  have  launched  an 
insider-trading  inquiry:  Swit- 
zerland is  picking -up  on  toe 
finer  points  of  Anglo-Saxon 
capitalism. 

The  decision  of  UBS  and 
SBC  to  pool  resources  proba- 
bly says  more  about  tte 
static  state  of  Swiss  banking 
than  an  the  exciting  develop- 
ments driving  otter  bank 
mergers,  including  the  ad- 
vance towards  the  euro  area 
and  the  challenge  of  tte 
super-powered  US  invest- 
ment banks. 

It  is  worth  noting  that, 
even  in  some  of  the  best 
global  trading  conditions  in 
decades.  UBS  was  going  to  be 
a lossmaker  this  year;  that 
the  bank  has  been  under 
pressure  to  reform  itself  from 
its  largest  shareholder,  Mar- 
tin Elmer,  and  that  of  all  the 
economies  of  Europe.  Swit- 
zerland is  the  most 
overbanked. 

It  is  erf  note  that  some  400 
bank  branches  are  now  to  be 
axed  in  the  domestic  Swiss  ' 
market  following  the  deaL 
What  is  of  more  interest  in 
the  City  is  the  impact  of  the 
merger  on  toe  investment 
banking  operations.  SBC 
Warburg  Dillon  Read  already 
has  established  itself  as 
Europe’s  market  leader  in  in- 
vestment banking  and  will 
now  have  a huge  asset  man- 
agement operation  based  in 
Chicago. 

The  control  of  the  new 
group  worldwide  will  be 
dominated  by  SBC  culture 
with  chief  executive  Marcel 
Ospel  becoming  the  leading 
manager  and  SBC  executives 
taking  charge  of  three  of  tte 
four  divisions,  although  UBS 
has  the  chairmanship 
through  Mathis  Cabialla- 
vetta.  The  two  banks  are  to 
be  commended  for  not  taking 
toe  easy  route  of  doubling  up 
al  the  top  as  has  happened  in 
so  many  other  financial 
mergers. 

The  investment  banking 
operation  will  take  the  big- 
gest hit  with  almost  one-third 
of  the  20.000  jobs  going.  So  al- 
though there  may  be  plenty 
erf  bonuses  around  this  holi- 
day season,  it  will  not  be  un- 
mitigated joy. 

How  big  a competitor  the 
combined  SBC-UBS  will  be  to 
its  US  counterparts  remains 
uncertain.  The  perceived 
weakness  of  most  European 
houses  — a good  distribution 
network  in  the  United  States 


(the  world’s  biggest  invest- 
ment market!  — is  still  a gap. 

With  management  dis- 
tracted by  the  bedding  down 
of  the  world's  second  largest 
bank,  this  will  continue  to  a 
problem  area.The  merger  is 
again  certain  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  model  of  national 
champions.  Anti-trust  au- 
thorities win  take  a look  but 
the  precedents,  such  as  ABN- 
Amro  in  the  Netherlands, 
suggest  that  in  toe  European 
context  this  should  not  be 
problem.  All  of  this  has 
sparked  a new  revival  of 
speculation  about  a Barclay ft- 
NatWest  alliance,  although 
senior  bankers  believe  that 
the  dominant  market  shares 
in  smaller  businesses  and 
credit  card  activity  would 
make  this  tricky. 

What  seems  more  likely  is 
some  heavyweight  in-filling 
in  Britain,  on  the  Lloyds' 
TSB  model.  This  would  put 
both  toe  newly  converted 
mutuals  in  the  firing  line  as 
well  as  those  remaining,  with 
both  the  Nationwide  and 
Bradford  & Bingley  seen  as 
targets.  Concentration  in  toe 
UK  financial  sector  is  still  in 
its  infancy. 


Cable  vision 

Reports  that  us  west 
is  considering  an  all- 
out  bid  for  cable  com- 
pany Telewest  could  be  a sign 
that  the  next  round  of  con- 
solidation in  the  UK  cable  in- 
dustry is  about  to  begin. 

These  are  momentous 
times  for  an  industry  which 
is  beginning  to  emerge  as  a 
real  player  in  the  rapidly 
con  verging  worlds  of  tele- 
communications and  broad- 
casting. 

Now  that  the  Infrastruc- 
ture is  in,  the  corporate  road 
digging  has  started,  following 
toe  merger  which  brought 
Nynex,  Bell  Cablemedia,  Vi- 
deotron  and  Mercury 
toother  to  fora  Cable  & 
Wireless  Communications. 
So  moves  by  toe  cable  compa- 
nies outside  the  CWC  fold  are 
not  unexpected. 

The  received  wisdom  is 
that  ultimately  there  will  be 
two  big  cable  companies  or 
even  just  one. 

But  Telewest  is  a weakling 
enterprise  — its  shares  have 
plunged  to  under  half  their 
I86p  flotation  value  three 
years  ago  — and  toe  current 
rumours  could  be  about  more 
mundane  matters  than  the 
future  shape  of  the  cable 
industry. 

The  group,  which  has  been 
in  merger  talks  with  rival 
cable  company  NTL  since  the 
early  summer,  is  in  need  of  a 
short-term  boost.  Despite 
those  talks  and  moves  by  the 
group  to  tidy  up  its  fran- 
chises with  toe  loss  of  1,400 
jobs,  the  8 hares  have  kept  on 
falling. 

It’s  hard  to  guess  what  US 
West  and  Telecommunica- 
tions International  Inc  — 
both  with  27  per  cent  stakes 
in  Telewest  — are  up  to.  But 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  happy 
to  see  Telewest  sold  for  a 
song.  It  is  possible  that  their 
immediate  ambitions  are  no 
more  than  to  realise  a good 
price  for  their  Investment. 
They  will  have  been  pleased 
to  see  toe  shares  jump  nearly 
9 per  cent  to  79p  yesterday  on 
bid  hopes,  even  if  that  is  a 
shadow  of  the  launch  price. 


Firms  open  up 
green  books 


Roger  Cowe 

COMPANIES  have 

begun  to  publish  envi- 
ronmental reports  con- 
taining information  which, 
until  recently,  was  regarded 
as  highly  sensitive,  according 
to  the  author  of  UN  research 
on  green  reporting. 

John  Eliringfnn,  chairman  of 
the  Sustainability  consultancy, 
said:  “Companies  are  now  pub- 
lishing date  in  ways  which 
they  actively  argued  would  be 
commercially  suicidal  as 
recently  as  the  early  1990s.” 
The  third  survey  of  100 
green  reports  from  companies 
around  tte  world  found  dra- 
matic growth  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  environmental 
information. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the 
TOlmiST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


reports  were  verified  by  exter- 
nal assessors.  Only  four  com- 
panies had  gone  through  this 
process  in  1991  when  the  first 
survey  was  carried  out  And 
only  a handftil  failed  to  include 
a statement  from  toe  compa- 
ny's top  management  Mr  Elk- 
iagton  said:  “Ibis  is  now  be- 
caminga  board-level  agenda." 

Tte  research  for  the  UN  En- 
vironment Programme  by  Sus- 
tainability ranked  the  100 
reports  according  to  SO  criteria 
covering  sustainability  and 
social  issues. 

It  rated  Body  Shop  as  tte 
best  for  its  1997  Values  Report 
British  Airways  was  the 
second  British  company,  com- 
ing in  fifth.  Others  in  tte  top 
five  were  Baxter  International 
from  the  US,  Neste  from  Fin- 
land and  the  Danish  company 
Novo  Nordisk. 


Australia  2MB 
Austria  2024 
Belgium  58.33 
Canada  2^98 
Cyprus  0A4 
Denmark  lira 
Finland  8.78 


France  8,838 
Germany  2.8759 
Greece  *$3.21 
Hong  Kong  12*5 
India  0408 
Ireland  1.IB32 
Israel  6*8 


Italy  2,835 
Malta  0.83 
Netherlands  3 .2278 
New  Zealand  2.89 
Norway  11.B5 
Portugal  293J2 
Saudi  Arabia  8.11 


Singapore  SC 
South  Africa  7S5 
Spain  241.10 
Sweden  12.89 
9vfeartaHJ233 
Turkey  314.630 
USA  1.8188 
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Christmas  looks  grim  for  UK  pic 


Th.  Guardian  Tuesday  De«-mbcr  91387 


Charlotte  Denny 


posed  in  August  September 
and  November  appear  to  be 
affecting  consumer  spend- 


tiatics.  Factory  output  fell  by 
0.2  per  cent  in  October,  sur- 
prising City  analysts  who  had 
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auecong  consumer  aycuu-  "'"■T  n.rfhpr  rises  to  the  cost  oi 

BLEAK  Christ-  mg,"  said  Andrew  Higgmson.  pencmed  hiasm^l  rise,  growing-  “Further  Ugh  ten- 
mas  is  looming  head  of  the  BRC's  economic  Growth  over  the  T2  months  to  the  economy  but 


. j Knnis  NiWco  But  the  pound's  strength  is  projects isUMyto escapette  Analysis 
Edmund  Nonzs jrom  . tTep  inflation  in  general  slowdown  predicted  * 

Bank  said  the  sector  jafjjjj  cbe?k  with  Cercecom  petition  for  the  economy  nett  year,  "r'  * 

strong  enough  *»  withstood  ™ o SS rti  restrain-  Total  wort  in  the  industry  is  1.. 

further  rises  to  the  cost  of  ,>vn~red  to  srow  by  2.6  per  ■ .ITV 


affairs  committee. 

Andrew  Sentance.  the 


mas  is  looming  head  of  the  BRC's  economic  Growtn  overmen  mu,,-  - S^wiliiiow  the  economy  but 

for  industry  and  affairs  committee.  October  was  will  exacerbate  the  imbalance 

on  Britain's  high  Andrew  Sentance.  the  Darshmi  Da^l  of  HSBC  ^^“{£“MU&cturing 
streets  as  the  BRC's  economic  adviser  said  markets,  said  the  manutac  oevvt 

Economy  feels  the  the  consumer  slowdown  fore-  turtng  recovery  could JJ?  ^Analysts  blamed  the 

ithe  five  interest  cast  for  1938  appeared  to  be  under  thrwt.  As^  toe  pound  which 

so  far  this  year.  arriving  early.  may  not  be  able  to  rely  on  j “emand  for  UK 

face  “a  white  The  BRC  sales  monitor  buoyant  dom<^c  ordere  for  ^wtung^  ^ ^ ^ QUt_ 
de"  this  month,  ac-  showed  growth  averaged  just  much  longer,  toe  worst  coul  ptember’s  official  trade 

toe  British  Retail  2.7  per  cent  over  toe  three  **  yet  taoome.  -d  ngures  revealed  the  first 

rw  «Hth  nhrtstmas  months  to  November,  com-  An  ONS  statistician  sain  b are 


^SStSSSr^m  put-  expected  to  m.tar  U per 
ting  up  prices  at  the  factory  cent  x*  bi-SB ndft™* 


pinch  from  toe  Bye  Interest  cast  for  1998  appeared  to  be 


rates  rises  so  far  this  year.  _ 
Shops  face  “a  white 
knuckle  ride"  this  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  Retail 
Consortium,  with  Christmas 
spending  slow  to  get  going. 


2.7  per  cent  over  toe  three 
i months  to  November,  corn- 


gate. 

Factory  output  prices  fell 
by  0.1  per  cent  in  November, 
I according  to  ONS  data,  and 


year  and  by  33  per  cent  to 
E53.3A  million  in  1998.  But  the 
National  Council  of  Building 
Materia!  producers  forecast 


SETHS-  rare  1 tot  it  would** * 

1 until  1999  tot  total  work  will 


d<l^iSic^eraIMe  benefit-  j pass  the  record  £54.7  million 

issues 

ftiels.  Input  prices  fen  by  1 per  l under  toe  Pnvate  Finance 
cent  over  to  month  and  toe  j Initiative  and  MiUennium 

L - a ■«  l a a ___  i ■twiiAMf  Ken  toil  fA  rlOTIfTt 


Consortium,  with  Christmas  months  to  November,  com-  ^ JSSStofr  esti-  signs  that  export  volumes  are 

spending  slow  to  get  going,  pared  with  over  4 per  cent  they  had  revised  toewesu  sxgu* 

The  BRC  said  its  latest  snap-  earlier  in  the  year.  mate  ‘‘T^weakness  of  manufac- 

shot  of  toe  sector  showed  that  Britain’s  fragile  manufac-  annual  growth  “Jhesectnr  “in  we^rosso  __  _ 


shot  of  toe  sector  showed  that  \ Britain’s  fragile  mamnac- l annual  re^sone  thing  - 

sales  rose  by  1.1  per  cent  in  \ turtng  recovery  shows  signs  \ down  to  1 per  cent,  from , L5  l hgng  reneos  ^ ^toch  is 
November,  tic  slowest  rate  \ or  going  tato  rever».  a<«»rd:\ **  Mid  Paul Morti- 


since  April  1996- 
“The  interest  rate  rises  im- 


Korea 


ing  to  data  released  yesterday 
; by  toe  Office  for  National  Sta- 


months 


, mer-Lee  of  Paribas. 


ctsui.  uvcl  luc  u««u*  — — — i — — : , j , . 

price  index  fell  by  per  cent  I projects  tod  W to  a tom, 
in.  the  12  months  to  \ and  a skills  shortage  in  Lon- 
, November.  \ don  and  toe  Smith,  wot* 

i The  construction  industry,  l levels  In  Scotland  were  still 
\ buoyed  up  by  millennium  \ very  depressed. 


j projects  nan  reu  io  a uwwut, 

1 1 ^nd  a skills  shortage  in  Lon- 1 
i don  and  toe  South,  work 


City  bosses 
miss  point 
of  Brown’s 
[pay  lecture 


fuels 

Job 


David  Gow 
Industrial  Editor 

FEARS  are  growing  that 
the  financial  meltdown 
in  South  Korea,  which 
has  triggered  a spate  of  cor- 
porate bankruptcies,  could 
lead  to  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  In  the  UK. 

Yesterday  the  140  em- 
ployees at  Haifa’s  fork-lift 
track  plant  at  Merthyr  Tyd- 
fil in  South  Wales  breathed 
a sigh  of  relief  after  being 
reassured  their  jobs  were 
safe  even  though  the  parent 
company,  Korea’s  12th 
largest  conglomerate  (chae- 
bol), had  been  put  into  ad- 
ministration by  a Seoul 
court.  The  £18.6  million 
factory  was  only  formally 
opened  by  the  Queen  ear- 
lier this  year. 

S J Ki™,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Halla  Euro  Enter- 


and  bottom  oi  the  utomw 

UnkMidnton  scale,  average  earnings 

\ and  Larry  ElUott  growth  across  the  white  «wv 

1 — — omy  has  been  remarkably 

1 ordon  BROWN  Is  oh-  muted  by  UK  standards. 

IV  Msessed  with  pay.  He  In  the  1980s,  turnings  never 
wIM  mentioned  it  to  passing  rose  by  less  than  than  T.u  per 
at  toe  Confederation  of  Brit-  cent,  even  wiicn  the  headline 
ish  Industry's  annual  confer-  rate  of  inflation  lett  below  3 
Mice  amplified  his  message  per  centtn  the  mid  -decade, 
in  his  pre-Budget  report  last  Real  earning*  — the  gap  be; 


Ul  LUO  lUITUUU^:.  HU,  ■■  ■ , 

month  and  yesterday  he  was  tween  earning*  growth  and 
banging  on  about  it  again  at  inflation  - - averaged  just 


the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

Just  about  the  only  audi- 
ence that  hasn't  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  a lecture  on  wage 
restraint  is  the  one  that  could 
perhaps  do  with  it  most:  the 
City,  where  bemuses  are  ex- 
pected to  top  the  £1  billion 
mark  this  year. 

TUC  general  secretary  John 
Monks  certainly  believes  it  is 
not  his  members  who  will  be 
to  blame  if  a pay  explosion 
pay  derails  toe  economy. 

"It's  not  the  union  sector 
that  Is  behaving  irresponsibly 
— it’s  the  boardrooms  and  the 


over  4 per  cent  cadi  year 
from  1986  to  I9ft»  and  helped 
to  create  the  rHiiood  factor 
in  the  Lawson  boom. 

During  the  recovery  from 
the  early  1990s  recession.  It 
has  been  a different  story. 
Real  earnings  grew  by  n.TS 
per  cent  In  UNO.  l.l  per  cent 
In  UMM.  just  over  0.5  per  rent 
in  1995  and  1 per  cent  in  1996. 

So  why  is  Mr  Bruwu  so  wor- 
ried? In  short,  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve this  remnrkablo  perfor- 
mance can  last  for  ever. 

With  unemployment  con- 
tinuing to  fall  rapidly  and 


big  financial  bonuses  that  are  skills  shortages  mounting, 
being  handed  out  In  the  City,  particularly  in  computing 
That’s  a terrible  example  to  and  construction,  pay  bar- 
I the  rest  of  the  population.”  he  gainers  now  have  more  mas- 


said. 

Mr  Monks  has  a point.  Pay 
consultants  Income  Data  Ser- 
vices revealed  in  the  autumn 


de  than  when  unemployment 
peaked  at  three  million  In  late 
1992. 

Most  pay  experts  believe 


that  the  chief  executives  of  the  single  biggest  factor  deter- 
the  UK's  largest  public  com-  mining  pay  awards  is  still  the 
panies  had  been  receiving  headline  rate  of  Inflation  and 
rises  in  their  total  earnings  here  too  the  news  recently 


Excavators  at  Halla  Euro  Enterprise’s  fork-lift  track  plant  In  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Sooth  Wales,  yesterday 
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tor  of  Halla  Euro  Enter-  Despite  Halla’s  decision  Halla,  which  was  founded  mingham  private  firm  mah-  early  days  yet,”  a LDV 

prise,  the  European  hold-  to  seek  court  protection  by  a brother  of  the  man  ing  Pilot  and  Convoy  vans,  spokesman  said, 

ing  company,  told  worried  after  creditor  banks  who  set  up  Hyundai,  which  dismissed  reports  that  an-  Daewoo  — which  has  1 

employees  that  the  Merthyr  stopped  loans,  Mr  Kim  in-  is  itself  under  pressure  to  other  chaebol,  Daewoo,  was  per  cent  of  the  UK  car  mar- 


ing  company,  told  worried  after  creditor  banks 
employees  that  the  Merthyr  stopped  loans,  Mr  Kim  in- 


empioyees  roar  me  raennyr  stoppea  loans,  sir  ruo  in-  u juwu  unuer  imamuic  iu  uwci  Liuouu^u«miu,  "•» 
site  was  not  affected  by  sisted  that  trading  difficul-  slash  investment  plans,  in-  about  to  offer  it  loans  and/ 
“recent  events"  in  South  ties  existed  in  only  a minor-  eluding  a £1  billion  semi-  or  take  a stake  under  plans 
Korea  since  “we  are  a sepa-  ity  of  group  subsidiaries.  conductor  factory  due  to  to  build  a new  product- 
rate  trading  company  and  But  the  South  Korean  create  3,000  jobs  in  . Dun-  range.  _ ^ 


other  chaebol,  Daewoo,  was  per  cent  of  the  UK  car  mar- 


enjoy  a strong  asset  base  in 
the  UK”. 


eluding  a £1  billion  semi-  or  take  a stake  under  plans 
conductor  factory  due  to  to  build  a new  product- 


courts  could  take  weeks  to 
rationalise  and  refinance 


fermline,  Fife. 


range. 

"We’ve  talked  to  Daewoo 


early  days  yet,”  a LDV  be  created  at  a new  plant  level  of  average  earnings, 
spokesman  said.  producing  computer  moni-  In  the  City,  toe  gravy  train 

Daewoo  — which  has  1 tors  at  Cramlington,  North-  has  shown  no  signs  of  slowing 
per  cent  of  the  UK  car  mar-  umberlamL  The  £10-5  mil-  down.  This  year's  bonuses  are 
ket  — bought  a controlling  lion  development  by  ADI,  a expected  to  be  the  biggest 
stake  in  rival  Ssangyong  by  Taiwanese-owned  company  ever,  according  to  head-hunt- 
acquiring Si. 5 billion  making  its  first  Investment  ers  Russell  Reynolds  Asso- 
(£900  million)  in  debt,  it  outside  Asia,  is  being  dates,  and  could  well  cause 


averaging  li.5  per  cent  — 
around  four  times  toe  cate  of 
inflation. 

Only  last  week  a survey  by 
Monks  Partnership,  the 
remuneration  group,  showed 
that  pay  packages  for  direc- 
tors as  a group  were  up  by  8,6 
per  cent  last  year  — twice  toe 
level  of  average  earnings. 

In  toe  City,  toe  gravy  train 
has  shown  no  signs  of  slowing 
down.  This  year's  bonuses  are 


was  revealed  yesterday 


backed  by  a £2  million 


Meanwhile.  LDV.  toe  Bir-  | and  the  DTI  but  it's  far  too  | •About  600  new  jobs  will  | grant  from  the  DTI. 


Bear  market  forecast  in  wake  of  euro 


David  Gow 
Industrial  Editor 


THE  European  single 
currency  will  bring  In 
its  wake  a prolonged 
bear  market  in  the 
UK  and  on  toe  Continent  as 
companies  face  a profits 
squeeze  prompted  by  rising 
wages  and  falling  prices,  a 
KPMG  Management  Consult- 
ing survey  found  yesterday. 

But  findings  among  300  lead- 
ing European  firms  included 
toe  widespread  and  paradoxi- 
cal notion  that  the  euro  would 
ultimately  boost  profits  even 
though  the  costs  of  conversion 
from  national  currencies 
would  be  £30  billion  for  i 
Europe's  largest  companies  in 
the  short-term  and  even  bigger 
thereafter.  IT  conversion  costs 
alone  will  be  an  average  £11 
million  per  company  or  £30 
billion  overall. 

Vicky  Pryce,  KPMG/MC’s 
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Expect  wages 'to  go  tt> 


Expert  wages  to  remain 
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chief  economist,  said  “Our 
survey  suggests  that  compa- 
nies are  taking  a rose-tinted 
view  of  EMU.  The  one-off  costs 
of  the  single  currency  will  be 
extremely  high  but  these  are 
likely  to  be  dwarfed  by  longer 
term  reductions  in  margins 


Minister  to  name  firms  that 
mis-sold  teachers’  pensions 


that  will  result  from  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices  or  up- 
ward pressure  on  wages.” 
Commenting  on  toe  finding 
that  77  per  cent  of  firms  be- 
lieve toe  euro  will  bring 
greater  profits  in  the  long- 
term and  87  per  cent  it  will 


News  in  brief 


prove  beneficial,  she  added: 
“They  are  in  for  a shock  Our 
perspective  is  that  all  these 
issues  (wages,  prices,  profits) 
will  be  negative  for  firms  and 
positive  for  consumers.  There 
will  be  a significant  shift  on 
markets  and  how  firms  will 
respond  to  declining  competi- 
tiveness will  be  twofold  — job 
losses  or  innovation.” 

Around  a half  of  Europe’s 
largest  firms,  according  to 
KPMG,  believe  prices  will  foil 
post-euro  because  of  greater 
transparency  in  currency  and 
other  transaction  costs  and 
this  will  knock-on  to  profits. 
“Wholesale  branded  alcohol 
prices  (without  excise  duty/ 
tax)  now  vary  by  up  to  100  per 
cent  but  the  trend  towards 
harmonisation  will  be  accel- 
erated," Ms  Pryce  said. 

Equally,  pan-European 
companies  that  pay  varying 
rates  for  identical  work  in 
each  country  wHI  see  a nar- 
rowing of  differentials  — 46 


per  cent  in  toe  survey.  A fur- 
ther 27  per  cent  expect  wages 
to  rise  while  only  13  per  cent 
think  they  will  fall 
“Although  it  will  be  a slow 
process,  pay  packages  will 
eventually  be  harmonised 


across  Europe.  Differentials 
will  be  narrowed  and  those 
pressures  will  Increase  once 
firms  start  paying  In  euros 
though  they  may  well  want  to 
delay  this  for  that  very 
reason,”  she  said. 


an  upward  bUp  in  average 
earnings  in  toe  new  year. 

Public  service  workers  are 
getting  by  on  much  less  ex- 
travagant pay  rises.  Over  the 
last  year  earnings  have  in- 
creased by  less  than  3 per 
cent  in  education,  health, 
social  work  and  public  ad- 
ministration, according  to  the 
TUC.  While  financial  manag- 
ers have  enjoyed  9.4  per  emit 
increases,  assembly  line 
workers  have  managed  only  3 
percent 

Despite  toe  differences  be- 
tween pay  Increases  at  the  top 


has  not  been  good. 

A year  ago  Inflation  stood 
at  2.5  per  cent  but  it  has  grad- 
! uaily  inched  up  during  1997  to 
3.7  per  cent. 

The  latest  data  is  due  to  be 
published  today  and  will  be 
keenly  watched  in  City  deal- 
; ing  rooms,  toe  Bank  .of 'Eng- 
land, and  the  Treasury.  Any 
j more  upward  drift  could  trig- 
ger a sixth  interest  rate  rise 
since  the  election. 

Mr  Brown  shares  the 
Bank's  concern  that  the  pay 
dam  could  break  unless  wage 
bargainers  exercise  restraint. 
But  in  the  current  rlimate 
they  are  unlikely  to  do  so 
without  a suitable  example 
being  set  from  the  top. 

And  bosses  appear  to  be  in 
no  mood  to  do  so.  When  times 
arc  good  and  profits  are  roll- 
ing in.  they  demand  more 
money  for  themselves  and  are 
even  prepared  to  concede  a 
little  bit  more  to  their 
workforces. 

And  when  times  get  hard, 
the  deregulated,  flexible 
labour  market  means  there  is 
an  easy  way  out  if  profits  get 
squeezed  too  hard  — the  sack. 


Swiss  link  to  spur  Euromergers 


Sector  soars 
on  strength 
of  Swiss  bank 


marriage 


Rebecca  Smith  ere 
Education  Correspondent 

THE  Government  is  to 
“name  and  shame”  life 
companies  and  Firms  of  inde- 
pendent financial  advisers 
who  wrongly  advised  thou- 
sands of  teachers  to  switch  to 
personal  pensions.  The  aim  is 
to  highlight  the  mls-$eUing 
scandal  of  toe  late  eighties. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister,  is  back- 
ing the  campaign  by  Treasury 
minister  Helen  Liddell — who 
has  already  named  toe  com- 
panies and  advisers  with  toe 
worst  track  record  in  compen- 
sating victims  — after  being 
told  by  toe  Financial  Services 
Authority  that  between  7.000 
and  s.ooo  teachers  are  af- 
fected. 

Mr  Byers  said  yesterday: 
"Teachers  make  up  the 
second  biggest  group  of  vic- 
tims after  NHS  staff  and  this 
is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to 
us.  We  have  a responsibility 
to  put  pressure  on  both  the 
insurance  companies  and  ad- 
visers to  settle  outstanding 
cases." 

Thousands  of  teachers  were 
advised  to  opt  out  of  their  oc- 
cupational pension  scheme. 


the  Teachers’  Superannua- 
tion Scheme,  in  order  to  take 
out  privately  funded  personal 
pensions  that  do  not  offer  toe 
ill-health,  retirement,  or 
death- in-service  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  TSS. 

Initial  estimates  given  to 
the  DffiB  show  that  the  Pru- 
dential is  the  worst  culprit, 
having  mis-sold  personal  pen- 
sions to  around  LQ00  teach- 
ers, followed  by  Teachers'  As- 
surance with  750,  Sun  Life 
and  Pensions  with  600,  Colo- 
nial with  500,  Combined  Life 
Assurance  with  450,  Lincoln 
National  with  450,  Guardian 
Financial  Services  with  420, 
Abbey  Life  with  300  and  Stan- 
dard Life  with  300. 

The  move  comes  amid 
renewed  pressure  by  the 
Association  of  Teachers  and 
Lecturers,  toe  third  biggest 
teaching  union,  over  toe  slow 
pace  of  redress  for  private 
pension  holders.  Yesterday 
Peter  Smith,  ATL’s  general 
secretary,  welcomed  toe  Gov- 
ernment’s plans.  “I  think  that 
the  pensions  industry  and  toe 
regulatory  bodies  have  been 
dragging  their  feet  over  this, 
if  it  is  appropriate  to  name 
and  shame  schools,  then  it  is 
appropriate  to  name  and 
shame  financial  advisers.” 


Yule’s  seasonal 
bid  for  Holliday 

YULE  Catto,  toe  speciality  chemicals  group,  yesterday 
launched  a £256  million  bid  for  rival  Holliday  Chemical  Hold- 
ings. Yule  chief  executive  Alex  Walker  said  toe  agreed  deal 
would  create  a merged  group  with  annnal  sales  of  £550  min  inn, 
boost  earnings  next  year,  expand  its  reach  and  tap  into  Holli- 
day’s sales  of  ranitidine — a key  component  of  Glaxo  Wel- 
come's beat- selling  ulcer  drug  Zantac. 

Yule,  which  made  a profit  of  £36-5  million  last  year  compared 
with  Holliday's  £16.1  million . said  the  bid  would  extend  its 
reach  into  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  adding  a southern  Euro- 
pean dimension  to  Yule's  businesses  In  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany.  — Tony  May 

Tesco  sans  Catteau 

TESCO  is  selling  its  French  supermarket  chain,  Catteau,  to 
Promodes,  the  French  retail  group,  ina£200  million deaL  The  two 
compan  ies  revealed  yesterday  that  they  were  negotiating  a sale  of 
the  business  which  Tesco  bought  for  £175  million  In  1993.  Catteau 
was  the  retailer's  first  overseas  expansion  but  Its  performance 
has  been  disappointing  and  Tesco  has  not  been  aide  to  participate 
In  the  consolidation  of  toe  French  supermarket  industry.  TiWeaH, 
It  has  turned.  Its  attention  to  central  Europe.  — Roger  Come 

Losing  Weight  Watchers 

HJ  HEINZ,  the  US  food  giant  may  sell  Weight  Watchers  unless 
its  weight-control  business  shows  long-term  potential  by  next 
springs  “The  business  has  been  mangled.  We  let  our  costs  get 
away  from  us'',  said  William  Johnson,  toe  newly  appointed  chief 
executive  officer,  who  will  succeed  the  flamboyant  Tony  O'Reilly 
in  April.  — Afor k Tran  in  Nob  York 


Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Ian  King 


Jh  WAVE  of  European 
banking  and  insur- 
AmA  ance  mergers  is  ex- 
# mpected  following  con- 
firmation yesterday  of  the 
blockbusting  £36  billion  alli- 
ance between  Swiss  Bank 
Corporation  and  Union  Bank 
of  Switzerland. 

Shares  in  most  of  the  big  fi- 
nancial groups  were  electri- 
fied yesterday  as  the  Swiss  un- 
veiled proposals  to  create  the 
world’s  second  largest  bank 
after  Tokyo-Mitsubishi  of 
Japan. 

Analysts  believe  the  UK 
bank  sector  is  ripe  for  merg- 
ers even  though  toe  Trade  Sec- 
retary, Margaret  Beckett,  is 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  most 
frequently  rumoured  deals 
such  as  a tie  up  between  Bar- 
clays and  NatWest,  whose 
share  price  soared  58p  adding 
nearly  £1  billion  to  its  market 
value. 

“There  will  be  more  merg- 
ers,” said  one  senior  invest- 
ment manager.  “But  really  toe 
Swiss  deal  should  be  seen  as 
giving  impetus  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  taking  place." 

Hie  global  finance  sector 
has  recently  witnessed  the 
multi-billion  tie  up  of  Saloman 


Smith  Barney  in  the  US  as 
well  as  toe  merger  of  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter.  More 
recently,  Merrill  Lynch 
launched  a £3.3  billion  bid  for 
Mercury  Asset  Management 
and  the  investment  banking 
operations  of  Barclays  and 
NatWest  have  been  sold  to 

overseas  players. 

“People  will  start  to  look  in 
a much  more  pan-European 
context  and  take  on  board  the 
huge  single  market  for  finan- 
cial services,”  said  another 
equities  director.  “There  has 
been  a tendency  to  concen- 
trate too  much  on  the  domes- 
tic implireiHnmg” 

Several  of  Europe's  major 
banking  groups,  including 
Germany’s  Deutsche  Bank, 
are  seen  as  key  players  In  any 
future  consolidation  of  the  in- 
dustry, which  is  forecast  to  be 
driven  by  agreed  mergers 
rather  toan  takeovers  in  order 
to  reduce  toe  premium  that 
! would  have  to  be  paid  for 
control. 

Analysts  said  toe  merger 
would  put  pressure  on  other 
players  to  grow  bigger  or  ac- 
cept a role  as  niche  players. 
And  they  argued  that,  as  toe 
newly  enlarged  United  Swiss 
! Bank  will  have  a share  of 
; roughly  40  per  cent  of  its  home 
market,  this  would  prompt 
I other  governments  to  set  aside  i 


(hi  the  up . . . Mathis  Cabiallavetta  of  UBS  (left)  and  SBCs 
Marcel  Ospel  in  £36  billion  alliance  photograph:  stiffen  schmdt 


domestic  competition  con- 
straints in  favour  of  consider- 
ing market  share  In  terms  of 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Peter  EUwood,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Uoyds-TSB,  Is,  how- 
ever, understood  to  have 
warned  competition  authori- 
ties that  he  would  try  to  derail 
a merger  between  Barclays 
and  NatWest  on  the  grounds 
that  such  a deal  would  danger- 
ously reduce  competition  be- 
tween Britain's  leading  bank 
and  Insurance  companies. 

Market  experts  predicted 
that  toe  latest  flurry  of  take- 
over activity  would  see  links 
between  banks  and  life  'assur- 
ance companies  as  leading 
combatants  scrambled  to  in- 1 


crease  their  size  without  fall- 
ing foul  of  regulators. 

That  is  likely  to  rekindle 
speculation  that  companies 
such  as  Legal  & General.  Nor- 
wich Union  and  Prudential 
will  join  forces  with  banks. 
And  major  players  among 
Britain's  remaining  building 
societies  — ■ including  house- 
hold names  like  Nationwide. 
Bradford  & Bingley  and  York- 
shire — are  also  likely  to  be 
involved  in  the  shake-out. 

One  analyst  pointed  out  last 
night  that  Britain's  financial 
services  sector,  despite  being 
less  over-banked  than  sane 
European  countries,  had  seen 
considerable  consolidation 
over  the  past  few  years. 
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Racing 


‘Sumo’  floored  by 
Channon  Anshake 


Chris  Hawkins  sees  a former  soccer  star 
fail  to  hit  the  target  on  his  training  debut 


ICE  QUINN,  of  I 
footballing  fame, 
saddled  bis  first 
runners  in  his  new 
career  as  a racehorse  trainer 
at  Southwell  yesterday  and  ' 
found  the  winning  post 
harder  to  hit  than  the  net 
when  Fairy  Domino  flniahwi 
last  in  the  Julius  Caesar 
Nursery. 

While  wearing  the-  No.  9 
shirt,  the  bustling  Qitthti  — 
nicknamed  “Sumo”  because 
of  his  bulk — scored  over  200 
goals  with  assorted  clubs,  in- 
cluding Newcastle,  Ports- 
mouth and  Coventry.  But  to  ! 
emphasise  that  he  does  know  i 
what  he  Is  doing  with  horses, 
his  second  runner,  Katie's 
Cracker,  was  just  touched  off 
In  the  Anthony  & Cleopatra 
Selling  Stakes. 

The  irony  of  this  result  was 
that  the  winner,  Cutting  An- 
shake, Is  owned  hy  Kevin 
Keegan's  wife  Jean  and 
trained  by  Quinn’s  did  Fom- 
pey  colleague  Mick  Channon. 

“The  guv’nor's  tamed  me 
over,”  said  Quinn  with  a 


chuckle.  “I  spent  two  years 
learning  the  training  ropes 
with  Mick.  Now  he  and  Kevin 
have  done  me  with  the  old 
one-two,  as  Tommy  Docberty 
used  to  say.” 

Quinn  was  relieved,  how- 
ever, by  the  performance  of 
Katie’s  Cracker,  for  after  the 
disastrous  first  attempt  of 
Fairy  Domino,  he  began  to 
wonder  -whether  he  knew 
anything  about  the  game 

“Surprisingly,  I found  I was 
more  nervous  than  when  I 
played  before  5SJ300  at  Old 
Trafford  and  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve tt  when  she  finished  last 
after  being  outpaced  all  the 
way."  he  said. 

His  confidence  was  restored 
by  Katie’s  Cracker,  wham  he 
fancied  to  run  well  “I  knew 
had  a heart  bigger  thaw 
Ron  Atkinson's  gob  and  she 
gave  BTOTyih  nig  — in  another 
half  furlong  she  would  have 
won,”  he  added. 

Quinn  went  back  to  his 
Sparsholt  base  near  Wantage 
— the  yard  formerly  occupied 
by  Matt  McCormack  — look- 


Sandown  act  over  Maguire  injury 


SANDOWN  have  acted  to 
prevent  a repetition  of  Sat- 
urday's events  when  Mulli- 
gan foil  at  the  second  last 
fence  after  apparently  being 
distracted  by  a spectator. 

Jockey  Adrian  Maguire, 
who  fractured  his  right  arm, 
blamed  a racegoer  who  was 
jumping  up  and  down.  A 


statement  from  United  Race- 
courses said:  “For.  the  next 
meeting  an  January  10  an 
ixMttWmi  section  of  running 

rail  will  be  erected  10  yards 
within  the  gristing  rad  and 
enhanced  security  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  crowd  will  be 
required  to  remain  behind 
the  inner  rad." 


ing  forward  to  having  more 
runners  this  week  on  the  all- 
weather  at  Wolverhampton 

anri  r.TTigffpld, 

“I  love  it  down  there.  I’ve 
got  14  in  training  and  it  gives 
me  a real  buzz  to  tafrp  the 
horses  out  in  the  morning 
and  gallop  tbam  up  Mnaa  Wfll 
where  Peter  Walwyn  trained 
Grundy  to  win  the  Derby,”  he 

fiflid- 

“When  I was  playing  foot- 
ball, I started  to  own  a few 
with  Mick  Channon  and  then 
when  I came  back  from 
i Greece,  where  I’d  been  with 
PAOK  Salonica,  I thought  Td 
like  to  train,  but  the  Jockey 
< difo  turned  down  my  first  ap- 
plication for  a licence. 

“1  suppose  they  thought  I 
didn't  know  enough  about  it, 
but  I was  something  of  a 
guinea  pig  and  went  on  their 
new  trainers’  training  course. 
Tm  the  first  (me  on  it  to  have 
runners." 

Chan  nan’s  travelling  bead 
lad,  bidding  on  instructions 
from  a mobile-phone,  had  to 
go  to  6,700  guineas  to  retain 

finfHng  Anchnlm 

There  was  only  a small 
crowd  at  windswept  South- 
well,  but  no  lack  of  runners, 
and  Norma  MacCauley, 
trainer  of  Nobalino  in  the 
second  division  of  the  Ramiet 
Handicap,  complained  about 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
Sprinters  at  the  track. 

That's  it  now,  there  isn’t 
another  five-furlong  sprint 
here  for  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter,” she  moaned.  The  race- 
planners  at  Portman  Square, 
or  the  men  with  die  while 
sticks  as  I call  th«n,  don't  im- 
press me  atalL  If  you  ask  me, 
they  deni  know  what  they 
are  doing." 
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Sport  in  brief 

Hotel  bills  Everton 
and  bans  Ferguson 

DUNCAN  FERGUSON,  the  Everton  and  Scotland  striker,  has 
been  banned  from  a four-star  hotel  in  Liverpool  amid  claims  that 
he  Ml  his  roam  in  chaos  with  footprints  on  the  walls  and  littered 
with  beer  bottles  and  condoms. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Atlantic  Tower  hotel  claimed  the  25- 

year-old  Ferguson  left  the  hotel  without  paying  the  bill-  “It  was  a 
disgrace.  It  was  animal  like,"  she  said.  The  hotel  will  demand 
payment  from  the  dub,  currently  struggling  second  from  bottom 

Of  the  Premiership. 

Ferguson,  who  spent  the  night  at  the  recently  revamped  hotel 
following  Evert  on’s  2-1  defeat  at  Aston  Villa  last  month,  refused 
to  comment  Ferguson  spent  six  weeks  in  jail  two  years  ago  after 
butting  an  opponent  while  playing  for  Rangers. 

Drago  survives  flu  brush 

TONY  DRAGO  overcame  a bout  of  Qu  to  become  the  first  player  to 
reach  the  quarter-finals  of  the  £260,000  German  Open  in  Bingen 
last  night.  Drago  struggled  to  beat  the  20-year-old  Australian 
Quin  ten  Hann  5-3  and  wfll  have  to  improvp  quickly  when  he 
meets  the  defending  champion  and  new  UK  champion  Ronnie 
O'Sullivan  or  Thailand’s  James  Wattann  in  the  last  eight. 

The  last  time  I felt  this  bad  1 reached  the  International  Open 
final  in  Aberdeen  last  season.”  recalled  Malta's  Drago.  “Maybe 
this  time  I will  go  one  step  better.  To  be  honest  every  five  shots  or 
so  I felt  my  head  was  going  to  drop  on  the  table.  And  ns  soon  as  I 
bad  to  play-  a pressure  boll  1 couldn’t  pot  it.  It's  a good  job  1 didn't 
have  a temperature  as  well  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
way  1 could  have  played.  At  least  now  I'm  not  in  action  again  until 
Thursday,  so  hopefully  I should  fed  better  by  then." 

The  eventual  winner  of  the  event  next  Sunday  picks  up  the  List 
piece  of  silverware  in  1997  and  a cheque  for  £50,000. 

Law  gets  the  verdict 

CHRIS  LAW  won  the  Frenchman’s  Reef  International  match 
racing  regatta  in  St  Thomas  VI,  beat  ing  the  local  skipper  Peter 
Holmberg  3-0  in  the  final,  uriies  Bob  h'ishi'r  in  Frvmtmtlv.  Law 
sailed  with  his  regular  crew  of  James  Stagg.  Andy  Hemmlngs  and 
Julian  Slaterand  two  local  sailors  In  the  J-I20. 

It  was  his  command  of  starting  technique  that  earned  Liiw, 
currently  ranked  No.  6 in  the  world,  his  victory.  The  only  time  the 
British  skipper  was  pushed  was  in  the  semi-final,  where  he  met 
Luc  PffloL  The  Frenchman  levelled  the  score  at  2-2  before  Law.  in 
the  pre-start  across  the  line,  won  a 15- second  advantage  from 
which  there  was  no  way  back  for  PflloL 

Ecuador  in  from  the  cold 

THE  International  Olympic  Committee  has  lifted  its  ban  on 
Ecuador  from  the  Olympic  movement.  The  IOC  had  suspended 
the  country  in  September  because  it  was  unhappy  with  the  way  it 
was  running  its  National  Olympic  Committee.  But  the  IOC  said 
Looking  for  a winner . . . Mick  Quinn  and  jockey  Peter  Murphy  reflect  on  what  might  yesterday  that  the  suspension  was  over  and  it  now  recognised 
have  been  after  Katie’s  Cracker  finished  second  at  Southwell  yesterday  allsport  Danil  Carrera  as  the  country’s  NOC  president 


Huntingdon  Jackpot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


II  Sedgefield 


KBI  OLIVER 


AufamiBqr 

Gntn 


TOP 


CofatoSMT 


aoo  Gwflr  DfcMfrto)  BaeRcBtae 

3.30  CondNtnr  — — 

Duel,  right-tented  back  of  Ufim  wtti  200)0?  luv-fcu 
Going:  Good  to  soft  * Derates  Mntans.  • Too  torm  eating. 

Lung  ilil— in  lnmaiiiii  Tnihnrl  (Tiff  HI  r%tn  rtmmn  in  rnlmr 

DfataiS^lnt ftnc  liU^WHur  KeattL  Vtaond:  1230  Cdntosaen  1.00  Via  M 
Quote. 

Figures  to  bractate  alter  Horae's  norm  denote  days  store  test  outing.  F.  Flat 


H7  oust  1Mb fits |D)R ft*B 7-10-12 0 Mfenkr  — 

30  So— d Of  Lto  (FOOT)  J Psm  6-1D-12 F CriMO?  — 

3U  . 0 Utgri  MU  (43)  H Pfcran  4-10-12 BJofam  — 

St  Yores  SpMicre  T Fads  4-10-12 5 — 

321  DO&O  CbibmiW  pa  AH  Itewy  5-10-7  ~ A snail  — 

322  25V  (SHOP)  N TnMoOAn  e -10-7 TJrt*  — 

Mte  7-4  am  Fn.  1M  Kiri  14*.  5-1 1=**  On.  B-1  not  tt*  10-t  Itall  Sprtoa.  W-1  Moons*. 
RMlfeia^SrTfitfc. 


TboKboinaa 
HaMkome  Anthony 
ram 

FtnayYa  Know 
IMds  Rom 

CrtebUa’s  Pride 


Kendeorea  Audhony 

Saucy  Nun 
Tudor  Mow 
GoktenHeBo 
Hone 
SoMerMak 


Undutedno,  left-handed  drag  of  Uftn  rift  200yds  run-in  Sharp  In  character.  but  Sm-pks 
chases  provide  Baarthtop  tasi  d s&jrtna. 

Gotag:  Good.  * Danes  bkAatx. 

Long  (fistance  havulwe.  Is  &mf  (1 20)  W Turner.  Somerset.  304  rafles. 

Shod  day  (rianere  None. 

BUoored  IrattMe:  150  Sehtom  But  Severe.  Vhoredt  320  Cttorbltfa  Ride. 

Figures  In  bradris  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  since  tat  outing 


4 0 OOGOLD0i  UOH  NOVICE  HURDLE  (Dhr  f) 

1 MwV2m  5f  1 10yds  £2,023  {11  decided)  

1 P0-F12  Oaky  Lantait  (2Q  J MacMo  6-11-5 EMtaPI 

2 15DP-1  tla Xbokm (QMs A Mtak 7-11-6 J Sf 

1 06B0-U  Ah'  Brit||l  (30)  R Vnvtef  5-10-12 

4 B5  An  MM  (K)  J (Mi  5-HMZ S Tutor  « 

5 • 450  CcMt  Knadd  m F Uujfcr  5-10-12 E MtaQ&aa 

I 004-  BmetnaK  (220)  H Modnsr  4-10-12 * Ml 

7 MBsmIhMUo pi) TLean 5-10-12 6 F Byre  P) 

■ 32PQD  Boa  Oolteitai  pqjJOmi  7-KM2 Liytr 

9 0-6343  Mi  Fee  Ita  IB  (12)  J JedBSon  5-TO-12 — * t Sn*th  (71 

10  MX-  Pe  tatali  {MQ  C Saw  6-10-10 F Jkre 

« 000M  Break  Hon*  (Z«  B BnsleiU  0-10-7 8 Storey 

Bribe  1W  Qw*y  UtawL  Tte  Unbo.  5-1  As  For  Tie  IO.  10-1  Dtatan*.  12-1 » Wop.  Ctat 
KhksU.  Z0-1  teyrMtee.  HomutlfedlM.  KnOnlhi  Rm.  Ite  OCtan*.BniakHuise. 


40  COG OLDa  LION  NOVICE  HURDLE  (Drv  2) 

I •SnwW2m  51 110yds  £2,023  (11  OedfflBtJ) 

1 0-01D  riHM  (12)  F Matate  5-1V-5 ■ Shrtf 

2 3BP-63  Brinari  W Ifcs  S \Mwmn  7-10-12 J Sta* 

3 0005  GmUh  n (32)  j Wde  0-10-12 S Tutor  R 

4 2032/  D—WM  Uy  fBXJ)  U PM  B-IO-I? B BMtW 

B 00033-  ■■<!«»  MMmmj  PBV)  m G H Man  6-10-12 J Of 

e 432H)-  Jfc  Jot  peg  a Mr  6-10-12 t tar 

7 0000-4  Jo  UgttWg  pi)  B Bfcai  4-10-12 0 Pf 

1 Brill  IBnnil  C Owl  6-10-12 1 BnBy 

B MMFMnaToni  (21)  JHMnlJdnnB  5-10-12 E Cfw 

W OM  LHt  Nriaa  (D)  J Non  4-10-7 B Brian  (5) 

n ntiMy  fa«  p Bnuxm  g-ro-r a sf 

htta  7-2  Hmkwae  Mr.  5-1  TM*0ySaiH.  13-2  IB-OdL  Hup  Toma.  B-1  BWnraA  Doris  Kq. 




4 AADtOXIHlDSteiDMIlA^ 

1 RiC-VlSm  3f  110yds  E2.775  (B  declared) 

1 105SO  Mew  payi  Honor  B-1 1-10 . l_Jjte ,P1 

2 F4-244  bcbIn  pi)  jjffl  J Jetknm  9-1V-8 EOf 

3 IHB-51  Bril  aa»F  ttfl  I ft*  8-10-12 * * 

4 63-251  WflPtiMlIiU Rmriy 6-10-11 --_F  *■  * 

5 331521  SfMwjnin  P«t  5-10-7 E Bariod  O 

« 530-11  Hi Gmd  (iq  W6  M Tuns  8-10-2 J taw  m 

Brine  11-8  earn.  I'M  km  Gratr.  4-1  Saucy  Mil  fi-i  Scata.  B-l  Is  GwM.  M-1  TMonccr 


TOP 


12.40  Totafiy  Yows  TotafiyYMn 

1.10  BanManBoy  BantatenBoy 

140  FwtadetV  FMnWV 

2.10  BntsM  Wbmtaata  Bay 

2.40  Wishing  WUton  OgrownteBuw 

3.10  NorttamDraan  Narteena  Drums 

3.40  MayVu  Magic  RtasSeent 

Left-handed  dm*  of  lmll  wWi  200yds  ruHn. 

Gotas:  Soft  heavy  n places.  * Denotes  hSnuers. 

Long  dtatenca  liairiui:  MBy  Lp  Moss  (3.40)  H EcMey-  Hereford,  183  mites. 

Seven  day  wavers:  None. 

BMcared  fret  ttaw:  110  BJgteg;  3.40  MBy  Le  Moss  Vtanwt  1.10  Predous  Wonder. 


14  /frHENRBJl  MAIDBf  CHASE 

■ ■ W 2m  £2.490  (r  dedared) 


I V 2m  £2.490  f?  declared) 

AJOW  MOW  Bad  Rowrra  A Cant  5-11-5 OWf 

5/tHE  BwrWn  Bay  (M)  J 010  MV6 CUf 

F2P-5  Cool  Spot  tn«n  9-11-5  HMBri 

3443»  !*■  Mrite  fesjj  ptf)  RM«  B-11-5 Hr  J lta*tf  m 

542»HrieFf  mitaVWBion  5-11-5 AFHeOte 

L30PP  Fractal *tarir « P BuBo 8-11-5 I M* 


5W  Me  Mn  ft%  Hss  V ffltere  • 
PP  PMdoui  Vtamr  IP  BuBa  8-11- 
4-  B W If  (228)  RRmb 6-11-0  .. 


Btflhp  1-8  Bamgns  Boy.  4-1  ter-  ftrite  B-1  Uec  Rose.  12-1  Cool  Spot  2S-1  Bar  Ugh 


4 DUCKLING  NOVICE  HURDLE 

1 B*rw2m  4t  £2,364  (7  declared) 


tVzm  41  £2,364  (7  declared) 

131  Hftnfct  V (Eft  M Boo  4-11-1? — . * P If » 

16  OwtARMoa  ftt  GL  Mom  5-11-5 J ■ ftrip 

ESC*-  Jriot  R23)  J Bnteei  5-10-1? — W Hnta 

i3JritaMtaTwimt«-w-i2 mearii 

■3S6  Rf  (*4)L  W*  7-10-12 S MM 

504H>  Bl  My  AafneS  D Qfcsrt  5-10-7 I Friai 

664  a«w'«»W4-iff-;  a an>y  ft 

4-9  FnWH  V.  11-2  Cucfl  tf3oco.  10-1  ftUm  Act  Nfc  n-1  Ctagw.  15-1  tana.  Be  My  Ha 


131  HrttttVftq Mine 4-11-12 — - . 

16  ft  ARam  (tf|  fi  L Morn  5-n-5 

ESC*-  *fioff223»J  5-10-12 — - 

13JritaMtaTftdimt4-W-I2 

3S6  fa  m LWffc  7-10-12  - 

504H>  Bi  My  UWfiKS  0 Grtart  5-10-7 


OWL  HOLDINGS  HANDICAP  CHASE 


JvHK  ■ IW.,:  Ififi  ^ 1 1 -!*)  I 


IFPl  Brut)  Pf  (12}  fl  Ctnr- 12-12-0 -Cl 

136?  wSoAmdi  BBfJtal0aJtPta«ioj9-11-Tl  - - A I 

344-11  xnr p2)(CWRtaw/-n-1  . 1 

■56554  BMf  (UHCQR  Btttt*  8-10-12  I 

Sffi5/  JNo  pj)  (C)  p Cited  ;-kwi  — . J * i 

0P-2*6  ftewt  FnOMr  (Kg  CT  C Worin  9-10-0  . M 

: fl-4  um  2-1  Eflite  Pte».  Wbn&iffi  Boy.  7-2  Fohsi  total.  9-2  Reason.  14-1  Jqa 


A P McCtqr 

- HLieta  p) 
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Football 

Premiership:  Sheffield  Wedn^day  2,  Barnsley  1 


Di  Canio  keeps  the 
bandwagon  rolling 


D»fd  Hopps 


A COOLLY  taken  goal 
by  Paolo  Dl  Canio  in 
the  last  minute  of 
regulation  time 
cruelly  ripped  a point  from 
the  Premiership’s  battling 
basement  club  and  extended 
Ron  Atkinson's  record  since 
returning  to  the  Sheffield 
Wednesday  hot  seat  as  played 
three,  won  three. 

The  Italian  striker  ran  on  to 
a long  goal-kick  from  Kevin 
Pressman  that  had  been 
headed  on  inadvertently  by  a 
Barnsley  defender.  Control- 
ling the  ball  neatly,  he 
rounded  Lars  Leese  with  ease 
and  slotted  home. 

So  Barnsley,  having  fought 
back  to  equalise,  went  the 
way  of  Arsenal  and  South- 
ampton. Even  before  last 
night’s  kick-off  the  blaring 
Tannoy  told  us  we  were  all 
part  of  “Big  Ron’s  Barmy 
Army”. 

There  is  undeniably  a Big 
Man's  warmth,  though,  in 
any  club  managed  by  Atkin- 
son and  the  pre-match  mana- 
gerial exchanges  did  nothing 
to  shake  the  belief  in  south 
Yorkshire  that  Atkinson  is 
only  keeping  the  Hillsbor- 
ough seat  warm  until  Danny 
Wilson  makes  the  eventual 
move  over  from  Barnsley  at  a 
respectable  juncture. 

. “He  is  enthusiastic,  a good 
organiser,"  enthused  Big  Ron 
of  his  former  midfield  loyal- 
ist "Ron?"  responded  'Hny 
Danny.  “He  loves  his  sides  to 
be  entertaining  and  plays  the 
game  how  it  should  be 
played.” 


Barnsley  went  into  the 
match  with  43  goals  already 
conceded  and.  with  their  sea- 
son still  three  games  from  its 
midpoint  they  were  uncom- 
fortably on  target  to  outdo 
Swindon's  record  and  become 
the  first  Premiership  side  to 
concede  100  goals  in  a season. 

FOr  the  first  time,  Atkinson 
started  with  his  white-hooted 
Italian  double  act  Benito  Car- 
bone joining  Di  Canio  in 
attack.  Carbone  now  has 
closely  cropped  hair,  presum- 
ably in  tune  with  Atkinson’s 

work  ethic. 

Their  intricate  exchange 
after  a quarter  of  an  hour 
boded  HI  for  Barnsley,  but  Ian 
Nolan's  final  ball  narrowly 
evaded  the  gangling  leg  of  Fet- 
ter Rudd 

Barnsley  had  scuffled  to 
good  effect  — that  much  could 
be  taken  for  granted  in  an  ex- 
pectant derby  atmosphere  — 
but  their  defensive  frailties 
were  again  evident  as 
Wednesday  took  an  18th  min- 
ute lead,  scrambled  in  by  De- 
jan  Stefan ovic  from  six  yards 
after  Carbone  had  crossed 
from  tbe  right. 

Nolan's  cross-cum-shot  al- 
most cannoned  in  off  a flail- 
ing defensive  boot  in  the  next 
Wednesday  attack  as  Barns- 
ley’s rearguard  again  gave 
the  impression  that  it  spoke 
five  languages,  none  of  them 
football 

But  Barnsley  do  not  lack  for 
pluck  and  their  captain  Nefi 
Redfeam  possesses  it  in  abun- 
dance. When  Ashley  Ward, 
who  needs  must  be  a lone  at- 
tacking figure,  was  brought 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  area. 
Redfeam  found  just  enough 


curl  for  the  ban  to  scrape  into 
the  net  Off  Kevin  Pressman's 
left-hand  post. 

Barnsley  were  prepared  to 
keep  the  game  open,  breaking 
forward  in  numbers  when- 
ever the  occasion  presented 
itself,  but  it  was  Di  Canio  and 
Carbone  who  revelled  most  in 
HSlsbrough’s  open  spaces. 

It  was  from  a setpiece, 
tftwigh,  that  Wednesday  came 
closest  to  regaining  the  lead 
before  half-time.  Lars  Leese 
saving  from  Andy  Booth  after 
Di  Canio’s  volley  from  Car- 
bone’s free-kick  had  rico- 
cheted fortuitously  off  the 
walL 

Barnsley's  performance 
summed  up  their  entire  sea- 
son so  far.  Their  enthusiasm 
going  forward  always  prom- 
ised to  carve  out  an  opportu- 
nity, and  Jovo  Bosancic 
might  have  done  better  than 
tap  his  close-range  header 
over  the  bar  when  Des  Walk- 
er’s clearance  header  dropped 

into  his  path. 

Defensively,  though,  the 
newcomers  remained  naive, 
increasingly  with  faltering 
confidence,  and  Wednesday's 
most  direct  move  of  the  night 
saw  Rudl  drill  his  shot  nar- 
rowly wide  from  Guy  Whit- 

Hngham’s  through-ball. 

Barnsley  has  wrested  so 
much  possession  by  the  hour 
that  Atkinson  wps  forced  to 
dispense  with  Carbone’s  extr- 
vagant  talent  in  favour  of  the 
ball-winning  Graham  Hyde. 

Sli«ra«M  wcdnoday  (4-3-1  -2)s 
Pressman;  Nolan.  Stefanovfc.  Walker. 
Pembridoa:  WNttfngham,  Coffins.  Rucfi; 
Carbone  (Hyde.  68m Ini:  DI  Canio.  Boom. 
■iw4er  Lease:  Mooes.  Appleby. 

Krlzen;  Eaden.  Redtearn.  Bosancic. 
Sheridan.  Barnard;  UddaB  (Hendrle.  SB). 
Ward. 
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High  stepper . . . Andy  Booth  of  Sheffield  Wednesday  gets  ahead  of  Barnsley's  Ales  Krizan  at  Hillsborough  last  night  photoorapk  unuremce  orsvitms 


Ten  divorcees 
seek  new  date 


Uefa  Cup,  3rd  rd,  2nd  leg:  A Villa  (1)  v Steaua  Bucharest  (2) 

Little  to  choose 


Police  chief  to  oversee 
the  invasion  of  France 


Martin  Thoipe  on  tonight’s  dry  run  for 
next  year’s  World  Cup  game  in  Toulouse 


Patrick  Glenn  on 

a Scots  breakaway 
that  remains  stalled 

THE  10  Scottish  clubs 
who  want  to  form  their 
own  Premiership  are 
likely  to  free  messy  divorce 


they  wished  to  secede  at  tbe 
end  of  this  season,  now  want 
the  Scottish  Football  League 
to  allow  them  to  leave  when- 
ever they  choose.’ 

The  would-be  defectors  are 
apparently  fearful  that  they 
could  meet  opposition  when 
they  attempt  to  join  the  Scot- 
tish Football  Association,  as 
they  must,  and  that  hoped-for 
sponsorship  and  television 
deals  may  not  be  in  place  by 
next  season. 

They  could,  in  short,  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of 
somebody  who  has  sold  his 
house  and  foiled  to  find  alter- 
native accommodation. 

There  are  now  so  many 
complications  over  the  lead- 
ing clubs'  insistence  on  leav- 
ing the  league  that  lengthy 
legal  procednres  may  be 
required  before  the  issue  is 
settled.  Last  Thursday  they 
began  a court  action  against 
the  league  over  Rule  51  of  Its 
regulations. 


This  states  that  file  players 
of  any  club  ceasing  member- 
ship will  become  the  property 
of  the  league,  which  can  then 
sell  them  and  need  only  pass 
onto  the  club  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  fee  received. 

The  secessionists  have  al- 
ready been  granted  permis- 
sion in  principle  to  leave  the 
league.  This  was  obtained  at  a 
special  general  meeting  last 
month,  at  which  they 
required  only  a simple  major- 
ity vote  to  win  the  day. 

. In  a separate  development 
I Celtic’s  owner  Fergus 
1 McCann  announced  yester- 
day that  he  plans  to  sell  his 
shareholding  and  retire  in  18 
months’  time.  “Suggested 
takeovers  are  complete  non- 
sense as  I hold  just  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 
shares.  That  makes  a take- 
over impossible  without  my 
consent,”  he  said. 

“Ideally  I would  like  to  find 
a way  to  make  some  of  my 
shares  available  to  existing 
shareholders.  However,  I 
think  the  most  likely  scenario 
will  be  a mixture  of  existing 
shareholders  and  institutions. 
What  I will  guarantee  is  that 
ownership  of  the  club  will  not 
fell  into  the  wrong  hands.” 

McCann  bongtat  146,000 
shares,  a 51  per  cent  stake  in 
Celtic,  for  £9  million  — or  £62 
each  — in  1994.  They  are  cur- 
rently quoted  at  £250  each. 


NOW  the  World  Cop 
finals  draw  has 
been  made.  Villa’s 
game  with  Steaua 
Bucharest  tonight  has  come 
to  represent  something  of  a 
dummy  ran  for  England’s 
date' "with  Romania  id 
France  88. 

Even  taking  into  consid- 
eration Stan  Collymore’s 
participation,  perhaps 
dummy  is  too  dismissive  a 
word  to  describe  what  for 
Villa  is  an  important  match 
made  all  the  harder  by  an 
injury  doubt  over  Dwight 
Yorfca. 

But  the  tie  has  undeni- 
ably taken  on  the  feel  of  an 
opening  shot  in  what  will 
grow  into  a propaganda 
battle  in  the  months  ahead. 
And  the  Steaua  coach  MI- 
hai  Stoichita  was  first  cm  to 
the  firing  range  yesterday. 

“I’m  very  optimistic 
about  the  Oefa  cap  and  the 
World  Cup,’’  he  said. 
"People  in  England  seem  to 
think  that  both  Villa  and 
England  have  it  easy  by 
drawing  Steaua  and  Roma- 
nia. Bat  we  will  show  bow 
good  Romanian  football  is 
and,  if  Glenn  Hoddle  thinks 
that  Romania  are  just  an 


ageing  side,  he  will  be  in 
for  a shock  in  France.” 

Certainly  Villa  got  a 
shock  in  the  first  leg  of  this 
tie  when  they  went  2-0 
down  to  an  enterprising 
and  skilful  side  foil  of  ex- 
citing young  players  such 
as  the  18-year-old  mid- 
fielder Catalin  Munteanu. 

Munteanu  will  follow  the 
normal  coarse  for  Roma- 
nia’s best  players  when  he 
leaves  the  country  in  the 
summer  to  join  Marseille 
along  with  Steaoa’s  other 
highly  rated  midfielder  De- 
nis Serban.  who  is  cur- 
rently injured. 

Even  without  Serban  this 
team  still  pose  a serious 
threat  to  Villa’s  ambitions 
of  making  the  last  eight  of  a 
European  competition  for 
the  first  time  in  15  years,  a 
task  made  tougher  by 
Yorke’s  calf  injury. 

Yorke’s  timely  away  goal 
In  the  first  leg  eased  Villa’s 
task  tonight,  when  a 1-0 
victory  will  take  Britain’s' 
only  remaining  representa- 
tives in  this  competition 
through  to  the  March  quar- 
ter-finals. 

If  Yorke  fails  a noon  fit- 
ness test  the  task  of  replac- 


ing him  just  behind  the 
front  two  is  likely  to  fall  to 
Lee  Hendrle,  a 19-year-old 
who  scored  on  his  first 
senior  appearance  of  tbe 
season  when  he  came  on  as 
a substitute  on  Saturday. 

More  encouraging  news 
for  the  Villa  manager  Brian 
Little  is  that  Ian  Taylor 
returns  to  midfield  after  a 
domestic  suspension  and 
the  defender  Fernando  Nel- 
son is  fit  again.  There  will 
also  be  a fiat  pitch  to  play 
on  as  against  the  rutted 
field  in  Bucharest,  though 
that  could  suit  Steaua  too. 

“They  are  a good  football- 
ing side  who  will  enjoy 
playing  on  our  pitch,”  said 
Little.  “Just  because  we 
scored  In  Bucharest,  we 
would  he  kidding  ourselves 
if  we  think  we  have  the 
advantage. 

“We  most  have  a degree 
of  patience  because  the  tie 
is  evenly  poised.  We 
mustn't  get  frustrated.” 

There  will  be  a turnstile 
collection  for  the  orphans 
of  Romania  tonight,  though 
the  tinned  food  donated  by 
Villa  to  orphanages  during 
the  first-leg  stay  in  Bucha- 
rest has  already  sparked 
local  complaints  that  it  was 
past  its  sell-by  date.  Those 
following  the  recent  career 
of  Savo  Milosevic  will 
sympathise. 


McfcVariey  ml  Marie  Ryan 


ONE  of  Britain’s  senior 
police  officers  was  last 
night  appointed  head 
of  the  Football  Association’s 
security  team  for  next  sum- 
mer’s World  Cup  finals  in 
France. 

Brian  Hayes,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  said  he  could  give  no 
guarantees  that  the  tourna- 
ment would  pass  off  peace- 
fully. But  speaking  at  the 
FA’S  headquarters  in  London 
he  said  he  was  hopeful  that 
the  lessons  of  the  past  had 
been  absorbed  and  that 
English  fans  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  tournament  in  a 
trouble-free  environment. 

Hayes,  57.  a policeman  for 
38  years,  said  he  thought  the 
English  supporters’  reputa- 
tion for  trouble-making  was 
undeserved:  “I  think  it  is 
overstated.  It  might  have 
been  reasonable  some  years 
ago  but,  if  you  look  at  our  re- 
cord in  recent  years,  there  are 
other  countries  which  have 
fans  worse  than  the  worst  of 
the  English  fans. 

. “We  are  talking  now  of  a 
very,  very  small  number  of 
people  whose  actions  bear  no 
relation  to  their  numbers." 

Hayes  said  be  would  be  ex- 
amining present  legislation 
and  liaising  with  other  au- 


thorities to  examine  Issues 
such  as  restricting  the  move- 
ment of  trouble-makers  and 
tbe  distribution  of  tickets. 

“The  main  issue  is  the  one 
around  tickets:  how  we  are 
going  to  distribute  them,  who 
shall  have  access  to  them  and 
can  we  ensure  the  identifica- 
tion and  segregation  of  differ- 
ent factions.”.  . _ . 

Hayes,  once  a triallist  with 
West  Ham.  said  that,  although 
he  was  not  In  Rome  for  Eng- 
land’s World  Cup  qualifier 
with  Italy,  he  would  be  look- 
ing at  the  lessons  to  be 
learned.  “There  are  lessons 
for  everybody  from  those  inci- 
dents and  others,  for  example, 
in  Ireland,  which  happened  in 
previous  months. 

“I  certainly  will  be  looking 
to  see  what  we  can  learn 
about  policing,  segregation 
and  how  long  people  are  kept 
in  the  stadium.  There  are  a 
whole  range  of  areas  where  I 
will  want  to  talk  to  my 
French  colleagues." 

He  did,  however,  say  that 
he  could  foresee  some  prob- 
lems in  France:  “You’re 
never  going  to  stop  them  com- 
pletely but  If  we  have  a 
strong  ’■  campaign  in  the  next 
six  months,  we  can  try. " 

An  accomplished  linguist, 
who  is  currently  heading  an 
internal  inquiry  Into  alleged 
corruption  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Police,  Kayes  will  join 


the  FA  full-time  on  Ms  retire- 
ment from  the  force  in  April 
The  FA’S  chief  executive 
I Graham  Kelly  said:  "Having 
a police  officer  of  his  calibre 
leading  our  security  opera- 
[ tion  is  a huge  boost.** 

Manchester  United  will  put 
Hayes*  faith  in  English  fans  to 
tbe  test  tomorrow  night  when 
their  team  play  Juvcntus  In 
Italy.  Yesterday  Turin's  chief 
of  police  Francisco  Farapda 
said:  “We  just  want  United 
supporters  to  treat  Turin  ns 
they  would  treat  Manchester 
and  behave  in  our  stadium  as 
they  would  at  Old  Traffbrd." 

Faranda  said  he  did  not 
want  a repeat  of  the  baton 
charges  that  disfigured  the 
Italy-En gland  game  in  Octo- 
ber. insisting:  "Let  us  be  posi- 
tive and  start  from  the  view- 
point that  we  can  an  work 
together  to  make  it  an  enjoy- 
able evening.  Tbe  Turin 
police  will  adapt  to  the  mood 
of  the  fans  and  we  hope  they 
will  come  here  In  peace  to  en- 
joy a sporting  event.” 

Of  immediate  concern  were 
reports  that  600  United  fans 
would  travel  independently  ctf 
the  official  party  of  3,900.  Far- 
anda warned:  “I  really 
wouldn’t  advise  United  fans 
to  try  and  go  in  behind  the 
goal  with,  the  ‘Ultras’  of  Ju- 
ventus.  It  wouldn’t  be  very 
comfortable  for  them  and  you 
don’t  put  petrol  near  fire.” 


Pools  Forecast 


v Partamouffi 
r Hooding 

v Tranmara 
* Cram 

« WMflna 


—it  SCOTTISH  PIUMHI 

40  CMBe  v Hants  X 

41  Dunfermline  v a 

42  Mberelaa  v Aberdeen  t 

43  Maduvwea  v IHintnUM  * 

v KHmamoc*  1 


47  Moran 

48 
48  Parte* 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  service 


■ 

Arsenal 

80 

Everton 

73  QPR 

86 

Aston  VOg 

61 

Hudct  Town 

74  Rangers 

87 

Barnsley 

62 

Ipswich  Town 

73  Sheffield  United 

88 

Bam.  City 

63 

Leeds  United 

76  Sheffield  Wed. 

88 

Btackbum 

64 

Leicester  aty 

77  Southampton 

90 

Bolton 

65 

Liverpool 

78  Spins 

91 

Brentford 

66 

Man.  City 

79  Stoke  City 

92 

Burley 

67 

Man.  United 

80  Sunderland 

93 

Celtic 

68 

Middlesbrough 

81  West  Ham 

94 

Chelsea 

69 

Mflwafi 

82  Wmbledon 

SB 

Coventry  Giy 

70 

Newcastle  Utd 

83  WUvas 

98 

Crystal  Pataca 

71 

Norwich  City 

84 

Derby  County 

72 

Nottm.  Forest 

as 
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Johnson  takes  the  gloves  off 
to  quell  an  Everton  rebellion 


Ian  Ross 


LIKE  any  instinctively 
clever  man  forced  into  a 
comer.  Everton’s  chairman 
Peter  Johnson  came  out 
fighting  last  night,  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  statistics  to 
quell  the  prospect  of  open 
rebellion  at  his  club's  annual 
general  meeting. 

Johnson  emerged  unbowed 
and  almost  unscathed  after 
what  was  commonly  held  to 
be  the  most  crucial  meeting 

In  the  Merseyside  club's  119- 
year  history. 

The  multi-millionaire  busi- 
nessman from  across  the 
Mersey  may  have  accepted 
that  his  dream  of  restoring 
the  club  to  a prominent  posi- 
tion in  Europe  has  all  but 
perished  but  last  night  he  re- 
affirmed his  determination  to 
stay  put  and  oversee  an  in- 
creasingly grim  fight  for  Pre- 
miership survival 
In  an  opening  address  de- 
livered to  the  largest  body  of 
shareholders  ever  to  attend 
an  Everton  AGM  , almost  400, 
Johnson  made  a valiant  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  wind 
from  the  sails  of  his  many 
critics. 

In  order  to  ridicule  the 
widely  held  belief  that  his 
grip  on  Everton’s  purse 
strings  has  been  unnecessar- 
ily tight  in  recent  seasons 
Johnson  issued  statistical 
documentary  evidence  of 
substantial  investment 
According  to  Johnson,  the 
statistics  showed  that  since 
he  became  chairman  in  the 
middle  of  1994  Everton  have 
spent  more  money  on  players 
than  any  other  Premiership 
dub. 

A net  outlay  over  the  past 
three  seasons  of  £26.7  million 


compared  favourably  with 
those  of  leading  Premiership 
clubs  such  as  Newcastle 
United  (£23.4  million)  and 
Chelsea  (£18.1  million). 

“We  are  top  of  the  table  of 
the  big-spending  clubs,” 
Johnson  said.  “The  question 
you  should  be  asking  me  is 
not  where  is  my  cheque-book 
but  why  are  we  In  our  current 
position  having  spent  more 
money  than  any  other  top 
dub. 

“The  bottom  line  is  I have 
supplied  money  but  I don't 
buy  the  players.  I have  in- 
vested more  personal  money 
than  any  other  Premiership 
chairman.” 

He  added  emphatically:  T 
feel  strongly  and  passionately 
about  the  club;  I have  no 
plana  to  leave." 

However,  it  was  not  an 
plain  sailing.  Norman  Dainty, 
chairman  of  the  Everton  Sup- 
porters’ Association,  accused 
Johnson  of  presiding  over  a 
dub  low  in  morale  and  lack- 
ing fundamental  communica- 
tion skills. 

“If  your  very  successful 
business  enterprises  had  been 
run  as  our  dub  has  been  run 
you  would  have  been  bank, 
rupt  many  years  ago"  Dainty 

said. 

Johnson  indicated  that  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to 
Everton  he  will  soon  relin- 
quish his  executive  responsi- 
bilities at  Park  Foods,  the 
Wlrral  food-hamper  business 
on  which  he  built  his  per- 
sonal fortune. 

Sadly  for  the  Everton  man- 
ager Howard  Kendall,  last 
night's  financial  disclosures 
are  unlikely  to  be  followed  by 
a re-opening  of  Johnson’s 
cheque-book,  “1  haven’t  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  another 
rights  Issue,”  Johnson  said. 


Results 


Football 

FA  GARUNd  PREMIERSHIP 
Staff  Wad  (1)  2 Bamriay  (1)  1 

SWsnovie  i?  Redfeam  29 

Di  Canto  88  28.038 

AUTO  WINDSCREENS 


Woo  Copt 

Ashton  UM  v ot  Hereood  Tn. 

PONTIUS  LEADUKi  First  DMafos, 
Letoerter  1.  OWham  a. 

AVON  MSURAMCR  COffUIMATKMh 
fowls  DhWara  Birmingham  2.  Nottra 
Forow  a.  Hrsti  Luton  6.  Swindon  0. 


Basketball 


NNA*  Toronto  83.  Detroll  S3;  Philadelphia 
83.  New  York  m,  MUwaiAee  87,  Seattle  91; 
Phoenix  87.  Indiana  88  (oQ:  Denver  100.  LA 
CUppwa  92:  Sacramento  89,  Golden  state 
84:  LA  Lakers  84.  Cleveland  84.  ■ -tiinj 


1.  Miami  (W1Z  US.  PCL700. 
G60);  2.  Orlando  (13-7-.65<Wf*  3.  New  Jer- 
sey (IV-T-ftll-Ufi.  Dmweli  1.  Atlanta 
113-3-JOT-O}:  2.  Cleveland  (12-8-.8B7-3): 
3,  Indiana  (11-S-.647-3X).  W— tarn  Cow- 
(■raneet  Nittml  Cll.taio«x-  1,  Houston 
(11-a-JW-O):  2.  Utah  (n-7-ftll-i):  a San 
Antonio  (lo-g-sa-a).  pmHr  i.  la 
Laksra  (l6-3-.a33-G),  2.  Seattle  (15-6- 
.750-1);  3,  Phoenix  (U-6-.88M). 

Cricket 


: England  U-19  283  (I 
N Flanagan  88.  G R Haywood  SS  Qu  To* 
4-81)  and  18V-3  dec  (R  VY  T Key  78,  G R 
Napier 66,  SO  Peters  56J  Stand  LM92S3 
(R  Arendse  *7.  G Sbydom  52.  J Ontong  SO: 
Scholl eta  M2]  and  83-1  (S  ran  Mr 
Have  54no).  Math  drawn. 


Australia  404-8  dec  fT  Moody  160)  and 
314-4  dec  (J  tanner  naj.  Tasmania  360-8 
dec  (O  Soon  148]  and  173  (Angel  4-47% 
Weatern  Australia  won  by  185  rune. 

American  football 

NRf  Baltimore  31,  Seattle  34;  Chicago  20. 
Buffalo  3;  Jacksonville  20.  New  England 
26:  Kansas  Cay  30.  Oakland  ft;  New 
Orleans  27.  St  Louis  34;  Philadelphia  21, 
NY  Giants  31:  Pfflstmrgti  35.  Denver  at; 
Tempo  Bey  0.  Green  Bay  17;  Arizona  SB. 
Washington  3ft  NY  Jets  14.  MMftapo&a 
2&  San  Diego  ft  Atlanta  14:  San  Frandsco 
28,  Minnesota  17;  Miami  3ft  DatroJl  3ft 
t— f-y  .ttnf  iH«-.  aiairtnaa  Confer- 
eweet  Eastern  Dtvtaton:  1.  Miami  (VVB,  LS, 
70.  PF327.  PA277);  ft  New  England 
(8-3-0-334-233):  3.  NY  Jets 
(3-8-0-307-274).  Cfeotrai  Mtafare  1. 
Iflttsburgh  IKM-M4S-Z70);  ft  Jackson- 
ville (g-5-o-354-2g«;  3,  Tennessee 
P-7-0-398-2B3).  Wwfeii  DM**  1. 
■fOenvar  [11-3-0-417-450]:  ft  TKanSJS 
City  (11-3-0-321 -21 2j:  3.  Seattle 
(8-8-0-305-332).  National  Contarencat 
eastern  Division;  1,  NY  Giants 


(8-5—  1 -257-248);  2.  Washington 
(7-8-1-282-227);  3.  Dallas 
(8-7-0-280-2*0)  Central  HeMam  1. 
•Green  Bay  (11-3-0-3BO-261);  ft  Tampa 
Bay  (8-5-0-268-217);  3.  Minnesota 
[8-6-0-002-317).  W.  terra  DhUt  1. 
•Sen  Francisco  (12-2-0-332-710):  2,  Caro- 
lina (6-7-0-214-240);  3.  Atlanta 
(6-8-0-274-315).  (*=Ctt itched  Division 
title;  t -Clutched  playoff  berth). 

Ice  Hockey 

CMBsraus  COPi  Kingston  ft  Sough  2 
(off:  StarayBaM  6.  Lancashire  ft  PthUrt. 
FWe  & Peterborough  2.  Telford  3:  Wlghtllnk 
6.  Cardiff  4;  Solihull  o.  GulWtord  6. 

UHL  Florida  ft  Washington  4;  Chicago  3, 
Edmonton  3.  Uxdtg  etarePe—  Naaffant 
Pnnfm  ettuei  Nnrtli west  DMsten:  1. 
Pittsburgh  (W16.  LlO.  T5.  GF88.  GA77. 
Pl*37);  z Montreal  (16- 1D-4-9D- 71 -36);  ft 
Boston  (15-12-6-74-78-31).  MIxiiMl  Dtv- 
14 lu hi  1.  New  Jersey  (18-0-0-82-51-38);  ft 
PhUadefehta  (16  9 604  70-36):  3.  Wash- 
ington (70-11-4-60-80-34).  Wsetern  Cos- 
ftrnxun  CniM  DMatom  1.  Delta 
(20-7-4-103-67-44),  2,  Detroit  (18-7-5- 
B8-a»-41B  3.  St  Louis  (1B-P-688-68-38). 
Pmtrnte  BMstan  1.  Colorado  (16-8-8- 
92—76-40):  2.  LOS  Angeles  (12-12-6- 
I):  ft  ARafmbn  (17-74-6-70-86-28). 


SW  Jumping 


WORLD  CUP  (VIHech.  Aut):  Man  hta  1.  M 
Hsraos  (Japan)  246ftQps;  ft  O Thoma 
(Oer)  J244D7.  3=.  P Petotot  (Sloven).  M 
Lalttnen  (Fin)  240-00;  s.  K FuneM  (Japan) 
235JD;  6.  H Salto  (Japan)  232SQ;  7.  j sotn- 
Inen  (Fin)  2324)0;  ft  J Sakala  (Cz)  229.00. 
Omni  ataidhfi  1.  Soiitfnen  Siepts;  ft 
Thoma  285;  ft  Hareaa  27Sc  4.  Peterka  201; 
ft  N Kasai  (Japan)  148;  6.  A Wkftotfzl 
(Aut)  135:  7.  SunaU  taft  8=.  Sakala.  Salto 
122 

Snooker 


(Bingen): ’Last  Ifla  T 
Dtwgo  (Us))  01 Q Hann  (Aus)  5-3;  R 0*5*4- 
Bvan  (Eng)  K J Waffana  (Thai)  6-2. 

Snowboarding 

WORLD  CUP  (SesMereV  Him  Ota  ale- 
torn  i.  n Coma  (Ft)  imto  32msec  ft  u 
Kastennottz  (Safftz)  13128;  3.  D Happ 
(Aut)  1.33.4K  4,  S Qratnor  (Aut)  1 J3D3;  ft 
F Stadler  (Am)  134^7.  b.  S Copp  (Swe) 
1J4£fc  7.  M BOZZBOD  (Ft)  7.34.36;  ft  T 
Ptugger  (IQ  1-34.B&  ft  M Fralmtoaraac 
(Auq  1.34.67;  ift  M Mesnelm  (Fr)  1.32.18. 

Weightlifting 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Thailand): 
Mere  Mirgi  i.  Xiao  -Ban  Gang  (CMnaj 
snatch  142ft  tort  175.0.  local  317ft  2.  H 
Suleyntaragni  (Turk)  145.0. 1700.  313.0;  3. 
A Meuhov  (Azer)  132ft  172ft  3U5JL 
Wraweas  S4kffi  1.  Msog  Xian  Juan  (China) 
87ft  717ft  ?05ft  2 FKSong  Hu  (N  Korea) 
85.0. 1104 195  ft.  ft  3 Detsaeng  (Thai)  86.0, 
110ft  185ft. 


Fixtures 


(7ft0  onlass  sued) 

Football 

U8PA  cm  HM  rntmd.  expand  lav 
Aston  vs  la  (1)  v Steaua  Bucharest  (2) 
P*3) 


AUTO  mu 

Carlisle  v Ort- 
ham  (7  *5);  Cheaierfleid  v Grimsby  (7.45); 
Doncaster  * Rochdale:  Hull  v Scar- 
borough; Preston  v Darlington  (7.45): 
Scunthorpe  v Chester,  Wigan  v Lincoln  C 
(7  45).  serrttam  Ixntten,  Brat  reieidi 
Barnet  v Walsall  (745);  Cartlff  v Mlliwalt; 
Fulham  v w afford  (7.45):  GUI  Ingham  v Pe- 
terborough (745);  Leyton  Orient  v Col- 
chester (7.45):  Northampton  v Plymouth 
(746):  Soutfwnd  v Wycombe  (7.45). 


Chariton  v Shell  Utd  (745):  Portsmouth  v 
Wolverhampton  (7.45). 


Aberdeen  v Cette  (7  AS);  Dun- 
dee Utd  v Hearts  (7.451. 

OS  VAUXHALL  COHROlMCto  Hafflax 
v Northwteh  (746). 

HBPH88RMTAHVI  IAICHi  Dr  Martane 
FL  V FA  XL 

tnKBONB  llmac  Pr.mlir  OMxInn. 

Allmton  TnvHyaeunKFrtddery  mnetort 
Utd;  Marine  v Aoompton  Stanley.  Runcorn 
v Lancaster.  Cra»  Leigh  v Readme  Bor. 
rtnt  retain ■ C*ra»  RnS  rata  WIBon 
ABi  v TraflonL  ffenoad  rouadr  Helper  T»v 
Buxton;  Droytaden  v Rlxton;  Harropata  Tn 
v Lincoln  Utd. 

KVMM  LSMMIB  IM  Mrtta  tort- 
hamswd  Tn  v Aldershot  Tic  Grays  Atti  v 
Wembley:  Uxbridge  v Safer Icay  Tn.  TIM 
nWMuin  Flsckwan  Hth  v Harlow  Tn;  Fort 
IM  V Southall;  Were  V Lewes.  Wingate  & 
Finchley  v Avefey. 

DR  MHiret  HMU1  Wdleiia  Dhr- 
ftang  Sutton  GohBleldTny  Steward  Bnnra. 
era*  Baoawtf  rata  Canfertoga  C v 
Hinckley  Utd;  Fisher  v Chelmsford; 
Gnusham  v Rounds  Trc  Reddteh  Utd  v 
Bltewn  Tic  StourtnWM  v son  hull:  Sutton 
CotoffeW  v BiakenaH. 

ix  

BfeekpooJ  Rvra  v 
Klndegrove  Attc  Hotter  Old  Boys  vPraecot 
Cahfee:  Nantwlch  Tn  v Buraoough. 


Main. 


Arnold  Tn  v HaffleM 


SlHff  Wad  V Derby  (7ft)  IM  BMdw 

Covantry  v Sundortand  (7 Msn  C v West 

Bwm  (7ft):  Nobs  County  v KidoeralMId 

(7  ft). 

PA  IOMIM1  PRnilKR  LIAQUIx 
Kaoenl  DMAk  Uvarpool  v Everton. 

Rugby  Union 

RVHlSUTATm  HATOHi  Hoyal  Navy 

v R New  Zealand  Navy  (7.0,  US 
PBnamouffi). 

VARS7TT  MATO)  (Bowring  Bovnj:  (Mold 

Untv  v Cambrtdoa  Unw  (2ft  TwfehenhaRi) 
cure  WTM  Bristol  Unhr  v UwE  (8m- 
tol  RFC). 

Basketball 

EUMPCAM  aw  pan  HNi  HonvM  v 
London  T (8.0).  . 

• Police  said  yesterday  that  the  bomb 
met  ripped  a hole  to  the  car  id  the  Swede 
Magnus  Laneon  loot  week  w«  placed  at 
random  wider  tea  vonide  minutes  before 
ttssptooed. 

• China's  Mong  Xian  Juan  set  n Moon 
end  |erk  world  record  or  uTftko  to  win  at) 
threo  gold  medals  lor'  the  waman'a  54Kg 

at  toe  world  chompiumhlps  In 


category 

Thailand. 


Southall  eyes 
Albion  post 

Neville  southall,  foe 
Everton  goalkeeper,  yes- 
terday put  himself  forward  as 
a candidate  to  succeed  Ray 
Harford  as  manager  of  West 
Bromwich  Albion,  writes  lan 
Ross. 

Tbe  39-year-old  will  make  a 
written  application  for  the 
post,  which  became  available 
last  week  when-  Harford 
walked  out  of  the  First  Div- 
ision club  to  take  over  at 
Queens  Park  Rangers. 

Southall  was  short-listed 
for  foe  West  Brom  job  10 
months  ago  but  lost  out  to 
Harford.  Among  his  rivals 
this  time  will  be  John 
Trewick,  the  West  Brom 
coach  and  a former  player  at 
tbe  dub,  and  Joe  Hoyle,  one  of 
Southall’s  former  managers 
at  Everton.  The  former  Old- 
ham manager  has  been  unem- 
ployed since  he  left  Goodison 
Fa rk  in  late  March. 

Although  Southall  has  said 
he  will  continue  playing  be- 
yond his  40fo  birthday  next 
September,  he  has  reluctantly 
accepted  that  his  16-year  spell 
as  Everton 's  first-choice  goal- 
keeper Is  all  but  over.  On 
Saturday  he  was  on  the  bench 
at: Leeds,  where  Thomas 
Myhre  kept  a clean  sheet. 

Tottenham  have  switched 
their  FA  Cup  third-round  tic 
against  Fulham  to  Monday 
January  5 to  ease  safety  wor- 
ries in  London.  Eight  of  the 
capital's  teams.  Including 
Arsenal,  were  given  home 
ties  for  Saturday  January  3. 

• Wimbledon’s  co-owner  Sara 
Hammam  is  being  invited  to 
consider  a Merton  council 
feasibility  study  which  is  ex- 
pected to  back  extensive  de- 
velopment of  the  greyhound 
track  site  adjacent  to  their  old 
Plough  Lane  ground  into  a 
new  football  stadium. 
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Larder  says 
league  stars 
are  fair  game 


Andy  Wilson 


kHIL  LARDER,  the 

1 coaching  ad- 
'viser  and  former 
coach  to  the  Great 
Britain  rugby  league  team, 
yesterday  warned  the  league 
authorities  that  their  top 
players  would  be  targeted  to 
switch  codes  before  the  1999 
World  Cup. 

"They  have  definitely  got 
to  be  very  worried,”  said  Lar- 
der. “When  1 was  cm  the  Ly- 
don  Commission  [set  up  to 
look  at  how  the  domestic 
game  could  be  improved], 
and  they  were  discussing  the 
Introduction  of  a salary  cap,  I 
made  the  point  very  strongly 
that  league  had  to  be  aware 
of  professional  rugby  tmin^ 
because  there  is  so  much 
bloody  money. 

“Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee laughed  at  me,  saying 
that  no  sensible  rugby  league 
player  would  want  to  play 
union.  The  way  England  used 
to  play  I would  have  said  “fair 
enough*.  But  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  Super  12  would 
have  to  respect  the  game.” 

Responding  to  reports  that 
the  England  coach  Clive 
Woodward  would  be  looking 
only  for  young  three-quarters 
from  league.  Larder  said: 
“I  think  somebody  has  got 
the  wrong  end  of  the  stick 
there,  because  Clive’s  con- 
tract expires  after  the  World 
Cup.” 

Instead,  he  suggested,  it 
was  league  internationals 
such  as  Gary  Connolly,  Jason 
Robinson  and  Andy  FarreH 
whom  the  Kngjand  union 
management  wanted  for 
their  team. 

“My  brief  is  to  work  with 
the  players  in  the  England 
squad,”  added  Larder.  “Tm 
not  an  agent,  Fm  not  going  to 
go  knocking  on  anybody's 
doors  and  Tm  certainly  not 
trying  to. devalue  rugby 
league. 

“But  the  cold  feet  is  that 
the  Rugby  Football  Union 
now  pay  my  money  and  per- 
haps more  importantly  ftn 
committed  to  trying  to  get 
the  best  England  rugby  union 


team  there  is.  Clive  Wood- 
ward is  the  same.  And,  if 
Clive  asks  me  about  guys  like 
Connolly,  Robinson,  FarreD, 
Paul  Newlove,  Alan  Bunte 
and  plenty -of  others,  Tm  go- 
ing to  ten  him  that  they  are 
players  who  I have  the  great- 
est respect  for.  and  who  I'm 
sure  would  be  outstanding 
rugby  union  players  within 
three  or  four  months  of  tak- 
ing up  the  game. 

“Put  that  together  with  the 
contracts  rugby  union  play- 
ers are  on  and  with  Clive’s 
determination  to  get  an  Eng- 
land team  playing  a new  type 
of  rugby  and  you  see  the  way 
it's  heading.” 

Connolly  and  Robinson 
returned  to  league  last  spring 
after  winter  union  stints 
with  Harlequins  and  Bath 
respectively,  with  Robinson 
subsequently  signing  a lucra- 
tive new  deal  with  Wigan. 

Woodward,  meanwhile,  be- 
lieves he  finally  has  his  Eng- 
land side  playing  the  way  he 
wants  after  Saturday's  26-26 
thriller  against  Mew  Zealand. 
"What  gratifies  me  is  that  we 
have  developed  so  much  in 
the  last  four  weeks,"  he 
emphasised. 

“I  said  that  I needed  four 
games  as  a coach  to  put  a 
stamp  on  things  and  1 started 
getting  more  vocal  after  we’d 
lost  to  South  Africa  a week 
ago. 

“The  players  responded  in 
a hugely  encouraging  way 
and  we  can  an  take  pride  in 
our  parts  of  creating  some- 
thing special.” 

Woodward  was  surprised 
to  be  congratulated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public  after  the 
Twickenham  game.  “We 
knew  as  a squad  that  It  was  a 
special  day  but  I had  no  idea 
that  people  round  the 
country  had  taken  such  plea- 
sure in  our  performance,”  he 
said. 

“I  knew  that  it  was  going  to 
be  a great  game  of  rugby  but 
many  rugby  men  bud  their 
doubts.  But  what  happened 
was  that  the  entire  crowd 
and  the  rugby-following  pop- 
ulation were  inspired  and 
gratefhl  for  what  the  boys  did 
an  toe  pitch.” 


Ireland  play  two  SpringbokTests 


IRELAND'S  seven-match 
tour  to  South  Africa  next 
May  and  June  will  Include 
two  Tests  against  the 
Springboks. 

Ireland  wHl  play  Scot- 
land raider  lights  for  file 
first  time  in  an  A interna- 
tional at  Donny brook  on 
Febraary-6.  Ireland  A also 
meet  Wales  A on  March  19 
at  Thomond  Park  in 
Limerick. 

A sin-bin  system  will  be 


introduced  by  the  Irish 
Rugby  Fobthall  Union,  on 
an  experimental  basis,  .In 
ALB  League  First  and 
Second  Division1  matches 
from  January  8. 

Zlnzan  Brooke,  who 
played  his  final  game  for 
the  All  Blacks  last  week- 
end, meets  the  Harlequins 
director  of  rugby  Andy 
Keast  this  week  to  discuss  a 
starting  date  for  his  new 

career  with  the  club. 


The  University  Match 


Centre  of  attraction . . . Cambridge  have  beaten  Oxford  in  the  last  three  years  and  Mark  Denney  aims  to  extend  the  run 


Cambridge  look  to  Denney 


Ian  Malin  meets  that  rarity,  the  rugby  union 
professional  who  decided  to  turn  amateur 


FROM  All  Blacks  to 
True  Blues.  Yesterday 
Twickenham  was 
dealing  up  the  debris 
and  replacing  the  divots  after 

One  Of  the  most  TnninPTitniiiB 

matches  it  has  seen.  Today 
“Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot” 
give  way  to  ‘Chariots  of  Fire’ 
and  the  116th  University 
Match. 

T.nce  a maiden  aunt  at  an 
allnight  rave,  the  last  great 
bastion  of  amateur  rugby  sits 
strangely  in  a professional 
world,  yet  Twickenham  will 
be  fell  to  fire  brim  for  the 
second  time  in  four  days. 

A capacity  crowd  of  75,000, 
Including  Barboured  and 
boozed  City  -gents  and 
brightly  blazered  Home 
Counties  prep-school  boys 
given  the  afternoon  off  for 
this  pre-Christmas  beanfeast, 
is  expected  for  a match  which 
sees  Cambridge  attempting  to 
lift  the  Bowring  Bowl  for  the 
fourth  year  in  succession. 

The  Irony  of  such  interest 
in  a match  between  students, 
a game  also  screened  live  and 


on  terrestrial  television,  is 
not  lost  on  one  of  the  players. 

“This  is  the  biggest  game 
I’ve  ever  played,”  says  Mark 
Denney,  the  Cambridge  cen- 
tre and  one  of  their  stars.  “I 
have  played  in  BrlstoL-Batb 
derbies  which  are  very  in- 
tense but  nothing  like  this.” 

The  22-year-old  Denney 
gave  up  his  contract  at  Bristol 
last  season  to  begin  a two- 
year  law  course  at  St  Ed- 
mund’s. In  thp  professional 
game  he  is  something  of  a rar- 
ity.  Last  year  Cambridge 
were  to-have  the  services  of 
Jon  Ufton  and  Peter  Scriv- 
ener but  in  the  newly  profes- 
sionalised gamp  they  were 
put  under  contract  by  Wasps. 
Denney,  a former  England 
Schools  captain,  has  had  a 
career  change  In  the  opposite 
direction. 

He  is  loath  to  criticise  Bris- 
tol and  ha<  great  admiration 
for  their  coach  Alan  Davies 
but  his  professional  season  at 
the  Memorial  Ground  was  not 
a happy  one.  ‘1  see  the  Var- 
sity Match  as  something  that 


can  help  resurrect  a rugby 
career  that  bad  stagnated,”  he 
says.  "We  put  the  emphasis 
on  tha  backs  and  the  rugby 
has  been  a lot  more  enjoyable 
than  at  Bristol,  where  I didn’t 
see  enough  of  the  ball  There’s 
also  a lot  of  competition  in 
midfield-  Adam  BldweD  may 
have  pushed  me  for  a place 
but  for  a dislocated  ankle.  It’s 
been  a hard  last  eight  weeks.” 

Denney's  time  at  Bristol 
also  ended  with  an  injury,  to 
his  knee,  and  he  realises  that 
injuries  are  one  of  the  down- 
sides of  professionalism. 

“I  still  harbour  Ideas  of  a 
full-time  rugby  career  but 
want  something  to  fell  baric  on. 
Liffe  as  a rugby  pro  isn’t  all  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  Anyone  wife 
a brain  needs  other  interests. 
There's  only  so  much  work 
you  can  do  in  the  gym  and  on 
toe  training  pitch  ” 

Today  Denney  lines  up 
alongside  a New  Zealander, 
Mark  Robinson,  in  a fixture 
that  has  its  usual  multi- 
national look.  Only  12  of  the 
30  players  are  English  and  the 
captains,  Oxford’s  Richie 
Maher  and  Cambridge’s  Torn 
Murphy,  are  two  of  nine 
Australians. 

The  glib  analysis  is  that 


Oxford  have  the  better  pack, 
Cambridge  the  better  backs. 
Recent  classic  Varsity 
matches  have  been  lifted  by 
great  individual  forward  dis- 
plays, Mark  Egan  for  Oxford 
in  1990,  Eben  Rollitt  for  Cam- 
bridge in  1994.  Both  have 
since  played  first-class  rugby. 

Today  one  forward  who 
might  rise  above  fee  mayhem 
is  Oxford’s  Kevin  Spicer,  a 24- 
year-old  No.  8 who  plays  for 
London  Irish  and  will  be  part 
of  an  Impressive  back  row. 
His  experience  and  feat  of  fee 
other  Irishman  on  fee  field, 
the  former  international 
scrum-half  and  captain  Niall 
Bogan,  could  help  reverse 
Oxford’s  losing  sequence. 

axroont  R Mf  (Unlvmlty.  cam);  N 
Boo*  (Worcester),  N Lot*  (Lincoln).  ■ 
*<50>  (Kobfe).  R Pamoate  (KflMeJ;  T 
Jmm*  (St  Anne's).  N Ho—i- (Morton); 
R 1 sftosr  (St  Aimo'sl.  X CoRsnl  (St 
Anno's).  A Rooboo  (University),  T 
■■■rim  ir-  (3t  Anna’s),  * Roberta  (New 
College),  M Oratar*  (Christ  Church).  D 
Katafcsr  (St  Cross),  K Sploor*  (SS  Anne's). 
M—na  9 «qmUW  (Hughes  KsB); 
ft  Wafa.-  (St  Catharine’s).  M RiMosoo 
(Hughes  HsIT).  M Ho  no  eg  (St  Edmund's). 
N HHT  (St  Edmund  s);  R Rnbfortb* 
(Pstertoum).  R BBott  (St  Edmund's):  Q 
Norib'  (Hughes  Hall).  T Mtophy*  (St 
Edmund's,  espt).  H Feuids  (Sidney 
Biesns).  R Tli ■loll)*  t&  Edmund's).  A 
Craig'  (Hughes  Hail).  ■ Hyde'  (SI 
Edmund's),  H Wbkford  (Homerton).  J 
Cooke  (St  Edmund's). 

■ indicates  Blue 

B CsmpssH  (Yorkshire). 


Woodward’s 

confidence 

trick 


News  from 
the  front 


IN  the  aftermath  of  Eng- 
land's fine  performance 
against  fee  All  Blacks  I 
would  have  loved  to  see  a 
gaRup  poll  before  the  game  ns 
to  what  the  expectations  of  the 
general  public  were.  I and 
countless  thousands  were 
awaiting  an  All  Black  back- 
lash after  what  was  for  them  a 
disappointing  first  Test  at  Old 
TrafTord.  Only  a Tew  weeks  ago 
lhad  said  that  this  All  Blacks 
side  looked  virtually  unbeat- 
able, yet  on  Saturday  after- 
noon they  looked  as  vulnera- 
ble as  any  side. 

At  times  the  English  boys 
were  exposing  all  kinds  of 
Achilles*  heels  in  the  All 
Black  ranks.  It  was  heart- 
warming to  see  frustration 
and  anger  on  the  New  Zealand 
players'  races  for  a change. 
England,  to  their  credit,  were 
outstanding  on  the  day.  In  fee 
first  half  the pack  mere 
swarming  all  over  New  Zea- 
land and  when  before  have  we 
seen  an  English  team  so  intent 
on  running  with  the  ball? 

There  were  many  percep- 
tions turned  upside  down  on 
Saturday.  How  often  has  Raul 
Grayson  been  described  as  a 
non  risk-taking  fly-half  who 
would  generally  look  to  boot 
before  passing?.  He  was  a dif- 
ferent player  on  Saturday, 
constantly  looking  to  take  on 
his  opposite  number,  always 
using  his  vision,  moving  the 
ball  wide  out  of  contact  situa- 
tions and  keeping  the 
English  momentum  going 
forward. 

The  game's  first  try,  by 
David  Rees,  epitomised  fee 


English  mood  on  the  day: 

skip,  ran 


composure,  patience  and 
sheer  determination.  Many 
people  had  laughed  at  fee 
Lomu-Rees  head-to-head.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  Rees  had 
the  last  laugh. 

What  happens  to  a team 
which  loses  by  a record  score 
to  South  Africa  and  In  the 
space  of  a week  comes  out  to 
tie  wife  the  All  Blacks?.There 
are  only  a certain  amount  of 
changes  you  can  make  both  in 
physical  and  strategic  terms. 
Rngjf-nUy  it  comes  down  to  the 
top  four  inches  of  the  head.  On 
Saturday  England  played 
with  a confidence  we  are  not 
used  to  seeing. 

Having  played  at  club  level 
under  dive  I know  feat  one  of 
his  best  attributes  as  a coach 
is  to  get  the  best  out  of  each 
player  by  building  his  confi- 
dence. Clive  instils  self-belief 
in  players  and  this  self-belief 
was  evident  on  Saturday. 


Cricket 


Third  Test:  Pakistan  v West  Indies 


*RT  MDUNl  Hilt  Innings  816  (8  Camp- 
boD  SO:  stutubt  ktimimmt  Sh64,  vtaahn  Air 
ram  3-78). 


Whitewash  on  the  way 


PAKISTAN  are  poised 
for  a clean  sweep 
against  West  Indies  de- 
spite a fiery  century  from 
Carl  Hooper  on  the  third-day 
of  fee  third  and  Anal  Test  in 
Karachi  yesterday. 

When  bad  light  ended  play 
15  overs  early  the  tourists 
were  198  for  seven  In  their 
second  innings,  still  needing 
three  runs  to  avoid  an  in- 
nings defeat. 

On  an  eventful  day  in 
which  16  wickets  fell  the 
Surrey  off-spinner  Saqlain 
Mushtaq  added  four  to  his 
five  In  the  first  iimings  to 
push  his  team  close  to  vic- 
tory. "We  were  never  in  trou- 
ble and  I give  full  marks  to 
-Saqlain,  who  bowied  well  on  a 
flat  track,”  said  Pakistan’s 
captain  Waslm  Akram. 

Earlier  Pakistan  lost  nine 
wickets  for  90  runs  and  were 
all  out  - for  417  for  a first- 
innings  lead  of  20L  Mervyn 
Dfllan  finished  wife  five  for 
111,  his  best  Test  figures,  and 
Courtney  Walsh  took  four  for 


74  to  become  fee  seventh 
bowler  to  take  350  Test  wick- 
ets. Ijaz  Ahmed,  127  over- 
night, was  finally  out  for  151, 
including  15  fours  and  a six. 

Dillon  took  three  wickets  In 
36  hail"  to  reduce  Pakistan  to 
359  for  four,  dismissing  Saeed 
Anwar  (IS),  Inzamam-ul-Haq 
(four)  and  Mohammad  Wasim 
(12)  before  Walsh  ripped 
through  fee  lower  order. 

The  Glamorgan  paceman 


Waqar  Younts  soon  had  West 
Indies  to  trouble,  trapping 
Stuart  Williams  for  12  and 
forcing  Sherwin  Campbell  to 
edge  to  slip  after  making  five. 

The  Kent  all-rounder 
Hooper  joined  Brian  Lara  and 
they  took  West  Indies  to  100 
for  two  at  tea.  Hooper  reach- 
ing 50  off  48  balls  with  eight 
fours  and  a six.  The  31-year^ 
old  from  Guyana  then  went 
on  to  record  the  foird-fastest 
century  for  West  Indies,  off  so 
balls,  and-  in  10  more  added 
six  runs  before  being  bowied 
by  Wasim.  He  hit  15  fours  and 
three  sixes  in  his  eighth  cen- 


tury In  67  Tests  and  his  third 
aping)  Pakistan 

Hooper  added  121  runs  for 
the  third  wicket  with  Lara, 
who  made  a resolute  37  before 
being  caught  at  silly  point  off 
Saqlain.  Lara  made  129  to  six 
innings  in  the  series.  Saglato 
than  dismissed  Roland  Hnirfar 
for  five  and  David  Williams 
for  two  in  successive  overs  to 
leave  West  todies  staring  de- 
feat in  the  fece. 

• England’s  top-order  bats- 
men played  themselves  into 
form  before  Thursday's  first 
Under-19  Test  against  South 
Africa  as  their  tour  match 
against  Boland  Under-19 
drifted  to  a draw. 

The  openers  Robert  Key 
(78)  and  Steve  Peters  (55)  put 
on  75  for  the  first  wicket  after 

fee  leg-spinner  Chris  Scho- 
field. with  five  for  82,  had 
helped  bowl  Boland  out  for 
253. 

England  declared  an  191  for 
three  with  14  overs  left  and 
rtnTanri  finished  OH  83  fof  OUB 
in  their  second  innings. 


shat  te*w  (overnight  377-1) 

Asmk  Soften  ibwbChandwpaul ISO 

(Jaz  Alunad  c David  MBIams  b Oflku)  151 
Sosad  Anwar  c DavMWtUI  ana 

bDUklft 15 

Inzamam  iJ  HaqlPerbDtnon 4 

Mohammad  Wasim  Bar bOOen IS 

Motn  Khan  Itawb  Walsh 5 

Arhar  Mahmood  not  out 


wastm  Akram  Ibw  b WBtaft 

Saqlain  Muafttaq  c Lara  b wa toft . 

Muatuaq  Ahmad  b Walsh 

WSqar  Younts  c Smart  WMams 
bbmoft . 


Extras  (b&  Its,  nb17,  *2) 


Tout  (in  1114  overs) 41 

warn  of  stew  36. 329. 333. 969. 374, 
380. 380. 390.386. 


12-1-44-0;  anon  3*-»-m-fi:  Bishop 
16-4-35-0:  Hooper  32-10-74-0;  Chanter- 
pul  7-0-34-1. 


S Campbell  c baamamm  Haq 
b Waqar  Younts . 


8 WWisms  Qnv  b Waqar  Yeurris 
B Lam  c Mohammad  Waalm 
b Saqlain  Mushtaq 


C Hooper  b Waalm  Ahram  . 


. 37 
.105 


SChamterpautoMoln  Kttan 


b Saqlain  Mushtaq 

lamlr  SohaB 


R Holder  oAtanlr 
bSaqlala  Mushtaq 


DWWIuna  b Saqiala  Muafttaq 
Bishop  not  out 


FRosa  notota. 


(b7.  nb3) . 


5 

O 

to 


Total  (lor  7) 


.155 


14, 19. 140, 182. 186. 101, 
193. 

Te  tab  C Welsh.  M DU  I (XV 
Btf  aSnp  Wasim  Ataam  14-7-31-1;  Waqar 
Yount*  6-0-81-3  MBhmood 
3-0-32-0:  Uusftteq  Ahmed  6-WW;  Saq- 
lain Muafiteq  18-7-26-4. 

OaqtenmC  MlWtte*  (3A)  and  8 Better 
(Ptk). 


Women’s  World  Cup 


Big  stick  for  curious  fans 


Catti  Hams  in  Hyderabad  sees  England’s 
final  work-out  before  their  title  defence 


SECURITY  guards 

wielding  sticks  yester- 
day protected  Eng- 
land’s women  cricketers 
from  curious  spectators 
during  a break  to  their  last 
practice  match  before  they 
begin  their  defence  iff  the 
World  Cup  tomorrow. 

A crowd  of  almost  300 
had  gathered  outside  the 
pavilion  at  the  Gymkhana 
Ground  while  the  players 
-waited  for  the  rain  to  stop 
midway  through  their 
match  against  Andhra  Pra- 
desh. Nobody  was  hurt  but 

one  reluctant  teenager  was 
ejected  when  groundstaff 
decided  that  the  England 
players  needed  privacy. 

The  fans’  curiosity 
stemmed  chiefly,  from  their 
appreciation  of  the  game 
but  they  vrere  presented 
with  a turgid  match  in 


which  the  young  hosts  were 
no  match  for  a side  who 
start  their  World  Cnp  cam- 
paign at  the  nearby  Lai  Ba- 
hadur Stadium- 

After  Helen  PUmmer  bad 
scored  47  and  Barbara  Dan- 
iels 41  in  England’s  222  for 
nine  to  their  50  overs,  Pra- 
desh managed  92  for  seven. 

The  highlight  of  the 
hosts’  innings  was  Bev 
Nicholson’s  first  wicket  for 
England,  a leg-before  deci- 
sion against  Sanseeta 
Laxmi  before  she  had 
scored.  It  was  only  Nichol- 
son’s second  appearance 
for  the  senior  national  side. 
"I  wanted  to  prove  l could 
do  it.”  she  said. 

The  World  Cup  starts 
today  with  Pool  B matches, 
India  playing  Sri  Lanka 
and  West  Indies  facing 

Netherlands.  Canada  have 


withdrawn  from  the  tour- 
nament and  fee  organisers 
foiled  to  entice  Bangladesh 
with  an  all  expenses  paid 
offer. 

England  and  New  Zea- 
land. whom  they  beat  in  the 
1993  final  at  Lord’s,  are 
joint  favourites  but  India 
may  benefit  most  from  flat 
wickets  feat  favour  spin. 

England’s  Kathryn  Leng 
should  enjoy  herself  too. 
Alongside  10  of  the  squad 
here  this  year  the  leg-spin- 
ner toured  India  in  1995 
and  loved  it.  “It  was 
Lengy’s  paradise,”  she  said. 

Leng  was  at  the  1993  final 
as  a spectator  and  the  expe- 
rience motivated  her  to  win 
a regular  England  place.  "If 
anyone  involved  in  cricket 
wasn’t  Inspired  by  that 
there  must  have  been  some- 
thing wrong  with  them,” 
she  said.  “To  win  must 
have  been  the  best  feeling 
ever.  Hopefully  we  will  get 
a few  things  right  that  Eng- 
land got  right  that  day.” 


Boxing 


Stylish  stinger  Pastrano  is  dead 


JaKklfaanHk 


yyiLLlE  PASTRANO.  the 


v v scourge  of  British 

heavyweights  in  the  Fifties. 
1 > I-  . H«r  (MMKS 


has  died  to  a New  Orleans 
Lore 


hospital  ofcancer  at  62- 
A skilful,  handsome  six- 
footer,  Pastrano  canfofrom 
Miami,  where  he  trained  ltt 
the  same  Angelo  Dundee 
gym  as  Muhammad  AH- 
“It  was  Willie  wito  fought 
AH  the  dancing,  feat 
flicking  Jab.”  said  Ferdie 
Pacheco,  who  worked  for 
Dundee  and  rememoers 
pastrano  as  a ladies’ n*an 
who  enioye* 

"WJIHe  was  a 

pie  of  violating  every  rule 


of  training,”  he  said,  "yet 
winning  every  fight.” 

Pastrano  outpointed  Har- 
old  Johnson  for  the  world 
fight-heavyweight  tHto  ta 
.Tttyip  1963  and  defended  it 
twice,  once  against  Brit- 
ain's Terry  Downes,  whom 
he  stopped  to  11  rounds  a* 
Belle  Vue  in  Manchester. 

After  losing  the  title  to 
Jose  Torres  to  March  1965 
he  retired  wife  a record  of 
63  wins,  14  by  knock-out, 

13  defeats  andeight  draws- 

He  fought  to  Britain  six 
timm  to  all,  beating  Dick 
Richardson.  Brian  London 
(twice),  Joe  Bysravw  and 
ChicCalderwood-He  leaves 
nftiA  children  -and  three 
grandchildren. 


American  Football 


Stewart  outwits  the  master  Elway  and  hands  the  Broncos  a beating 


Hark  Tran  hi  York 


THE  pupil  outshone  fee 
master,  as.  the  versatile 
KordeH  Stewart  led  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  to  a rousing 
35_24  win  over  John  Elway' s 
Denver  Broncos  on  Sunday 
When  Stewart  came  to 
Pittsburgh  his  overabundant 
talent  allowed  him  to  double 
up  as  a reeeiver/qiiarterback, 
gaming  him  the  nickname 
-Slash  But  this  year  he  has 
shed  the  slash  for  fee  role  he 
really  warrted. 

Sunday’s  pitted  two  of 
the  league's  best  teams 
apahwt  garb  other  and  pro- 
duced a profusion  of  points 
and  trig  plays  hut  by  the  end 


Stewart  and  his  Steelers  bad 
overcome  Sway's  elite,  even 
after  falling  21-7  behind. 

Denver,  AmfrinF  to  make 
smsniia  for  being  shocked  by 
the  Jacksonville  Jaguars  in 
last  year’s  play-offs,  started 
confidently,  with  Elway  at  his 
most  lethal.  His  first  touch- 
down pass  was  a perfect  pro- 
jectile to  Rod  Smith,  who 
caught  a 37-yarder  over  fee 
head  of  a Steeler  defender. 
But  Yancey  Thigpen,  Pitts- 
burgh’s best  receiver,  turned 
a short  pass  from  Stewart  toto 
a 33-yard  TD,  breaking  two 
tackles  and  turning  a de- 
fender inside  out  to  make  it 
7-7.  . 

The  Broncos  went  ahead 
when  Terrel  Davis,  their  run- 


ning back,  shot  through  fee 
middle  for  a three-yard  TD 
and  the  gap  widened  when  El- 
way drilled  fee  ball  again  to 
Smith  for  a 25-yard  TD. 

BSl  Cowher,  fee.  emotional 
Steelers  coach,  promptly 
bawled  out  his  defence  and 
his  criticism,  coupled  with  a 
flurry  of  dropped  Denver 
catches,  eight  in  all  by  fee 
end.  had  the  desired  effect 
The  Steelers  shut  down  fee 
Broncos  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  and  Stewart  went 
to  work. 

A notoriously  late  starter, 
he  clicked  this  time  in  fee 
first  half  and  combined  with 
Thigpen  twice  more  to  level 
fee  game.  First  Stewart  lofted 
the  ball  to  Thigpen,  streaking 


down  fiie  left  sideline,  and 
Darrten  Gordon,  thinking  fee 
ball  was  sailing  out  of  bounds, 
eased  upas  Thigpen  made  fee 
catch  to  cruise  to  a 69-yard 
TD.  Stewart  found  Thigpen 
again  just  before  fee  balC  this 
time  for  a 21-yard  TD. 

Pittsburgh  ruled  in  the 
second  half  after  Jason  Elam 
kicked  a 36-yard  field  goal 
early  on  for  Denver.  The 
Steelers  smothered  Davis  for 
only  75  yards,  while  Jerome 
Bettis  wore  down  the  Broncos 
defence,  rushing  for  125 
yards.  His  19-yard  run  was 
fee  key  play  to  a 78-yard 
third-quarter  drive,  culminat- 
ing to  Stewart's  four-yard  TO 
rush  and  a 28-24  lead  for 
Pittsburgh.  With  lmin  57sec 


left,  Stewart  rushed  for  a 
nine-yard  TD  run,  putting 
paid  to  any  Elway  comeback. 

While  the  Steelers  reined  in 
the  Broncos  fee  Kansas  City 
nhiofc  trounced  the  Oakland 
Raiders  30-0  to  share  first 
place  with  the  Broncos  In  fee 
AFC  west 

' Green  Bay  overcame 
Tampa  Bay  17-Si  wife  Brett 
Favre  improvising  on  two 
IDs  that  clinched  the  game 
and  a third  consecutive  NFC 
Central  title  for  the  Packers. 

It  has  been  a fraught  year 
for  fee  San  Francisco  49ers 
hut  they  lifted  their  spirits 
with  a 28-17  win  against  fee 
Minnesota  Vikings.  Steve 
Young  threw  for  two  TDs  and 
rushed  for  another. 


‘<4  - ■ .. ... . 


When  before  have  we  seen 
England  take  so  many  tap  pen- 
alties in  a game?  They  were 
thinking  attack  all  the  time. 
This  is  very  much  in  Wood- 
ward’s general  philosophy: 
take  the  game  to  the  opposl-  1 
tlon  at  every  given  chance,  be 
it  scrum,  ruck  or  penalty.  Hie 
English  players  will  bo  disap- 
pointed having  not  won  this 
game.  The  All  Blacks  had  a 
mighty  second  half  and  the 
Englishmen  showed  great 
character  In  the  way  they 
lifted  themselves  after  the  Ail 
Blacks  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  second  half. 

At  the  end  of  this  All  Black 
tour  can  we  pul  this  super 
rugby  player  myth  to  rest? 

The  All  Blacks  are  tike  any 
other  group  of  players.  In 
many  cases  they  are  smaller, 
lighter  and  physically  weaker 
than  their  northern  hemi- 
sphere counterparts. 

The  single  most  important 
reason  for  their  unparalleled 
success  is  that  they  always 
play  with  confidence.  Develop 
tog  player  confidence  should 
be  the  biggest  objective 
of  all  home  union  roaches  in 
the  run-up  to  the  1999  World 
Cup. 

Last  Saturday  London  Irish 
travelled  to  Rotherham  for  our 
third  game  to  the  Cheltenham 
and  Gloucester  League  Cup. 
It’s  a long  old  drive  to  the 
wilds  of  Yorkshire  but  in  Lon- 
don Irish  long  coach  journeys 
always  give  us  on  opportunity 
to  become  Barry  Normans  as 
we  review  the  latest  videos. 
Justin  Bishop,  our  right 
winger,  had  to  take  untold 
abuse  as  he  chose  two  appall- 
ingly bad  movies  (Liar  Liar 
and  Batman  and  Robin). 

Rotherham  have  a physi- 
cally big  and  well-organised 
side.  They  are  an  ambitious 
dub  and  we  were  very  sur- 
prised wife  fee  crowd  atten- 
dance. especially  when  one 
considers  the  England-New 
Zealand  game  was  on  at  fee 
same  time. 


1 ONDON  IRISH  at  foll- 

i strength  won  fee  game 

I 25-21.  Although  we 
Ltewere  never  really  going 
to  lose,  the  last  couple  of  min- 
utes were  tense.  Rotherham  is 
the  kind  of  place  where  any 
team  would  be  given  a game. 
We  now  qualify  for  the  knock- 
out stages  of  the  competition 
to  be  held  later  in  fee  season. 

This  game.was.  wjr  last 
chance  to  runout  fee  team 
before  we  face  Northampton 
next  Saturday  as  the  Allied 
Dunbar  Premiership 
resumes.  The  game  is  a pro- 
verbial four-pointer.  Both 
ourselves  and  fee  Saints  have 
had  mixed  fortunes  and  it  is 
vital  that  we  secure  points  be- 
fore Christmas.  After  Twick- 
enham there  could  be  more 
upsets  next  Saturday.  A num- 
ber of  top-flight  elute  who 
have  opted  out  of  the  League 
Cup  have  not  had  a competi- 
tive game  in  over  a month. 


Ice  Hockey 


Maltais  given 
six-game  ban 
for  kicking 


Vie  Batcheider 


ANCHESTER  Storm’s 
Dominic  Maltais  was 
yesterday  suspended  for  six 
games  and  fined  £500  for  kick- 
ing fee  Nottingham  Panthers 
forward  Simon  Hunt  two 
weeks  ago. 

Super-league.  which  is  keen 
to  impress  on  coaches  fee 
need  to  enforce  better  disci- 
pline in  their  teams,  also 
fined  the  Panthers  netminder 
Trevor  Robins  £325  after  be 
slashed  fee  Cardiff  Devils  for- 
ward Ian  Cooper  in  Sunday 
night’s  game  and  made  derog- 
atory gestures  towards  the 
referee  as  be  left  the  ice. 

Robins,  who  was  dismissed 
in  fee  22nd  minute  with  fee 
game  goalless,  watched  bis 
deputy  Scott  O'Connor 
struggle  as  the  Panthers 
crashed  to  a 6-2  home  defeat. 
Kip  Noble  scoring  twice  for 
the  Devils. 

The  Superleague  director  of 
sport  Richard  Boprey  said  he 
hoped  fee  decisions  would 
have  the  desired  effect. 
"Coaches  need  to  look  at  their 
in-house  discipline  and  how 
they  are  making  players  ac- 
countable for  their  actions," 
he  explained 

“I  would  prefer  them  to  do 
it  rather  than  us  having  to. 
After  all,  you  don’t  send  your 
kid  to  school  for  the  teacher 
to  teach  it  haw  to  say  ’pardon 
me'  and  thank  you';  that  kind 
of  stuff  starts  at  home.” 

Many  will  feel  Maltais  has 
got  off  lightly.  Two  years  ago 
Andrew  Elnhom.  then  a Bas- 
ingstoke player,  was  sus- 
pended for  26  games  by  the 
British  Ice  Hockey  Associa- 
tion fora  similar  Incident 

Since  then  two  players,  one 
in  North  America  and  one  in 
Sweden,  have  bled  to  death  on 
the  ice  after  their  throats 
were  cut  to  accidental  contact 
with  other  players'  skate 

blades. 

However  Boprey  Insisted 
the  punishment  was  “pretty 
sensible  — not  over  the  top 
nor  too  lenient”. 
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Nigeria  to  make  announcement  today 


John  Fashanu,  left, 
is  acting  as  a 
go-between  as  the 
Africans  attempt  to 
persuade  El  Tel  to 
become  a Super 
Eagle  for  France. 
Martin  Thorpe 
reports  on  a World 
Cup  lifeline 


Venables 
flies  out 
leaving 
future  up 
in  the  air 


CONFUSION  again 
surrounds  the  ftiture 
of  Terry  Venables. 
He  is  stffl  waiting  to 
receive  a formal  approach  to 
coach  Nigeria  In  the  World 
Cup  finals  and  yesterday 
failed  to  agree  a peace  for- 
mula to  remain  as  Ports- 
mouth chairman. 

Any  negotiations  will  now 
have  to  be  at  long  distance, 
for  Venables  flew  to  Saudi 
Arabia  yesterday  afternoon  to 
coach  Australia -in  the  Con- 
federations Cup  which  ends 
on  December  23. 


As  speculation  increased 
that  Venables  — with  the  for- 
mer Wimbledon  striker  John 
Ffeshanu  acting  as  a go-be- 
tween — would  he  invited  to 
coach  Nigeria  in  the  summer, 
the  Nigerian  FA  said  yester- 
day that  “an  official  an- 
nouncement" on  the  new 
coach  will  be  made  today. 

However,  the  Nigerian  FA 
chairman  Abdnlmumini 
A mini  i has  stDl  not  formally 
spoken  to  the  former  England 
coach,  who  is  top  of  his 
shortlist 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ven- 


ables would  like  the  job.  "He 
would  love  to  coach  in  the  fin- 
als," said  his  lawyer  Nick 
Trainer,  “but  if  they  an- 
nounce the  result  tomorrow 
they  wHL  do  so  without  speak- 
ing to  Terry.  It  is  not  going  to 
he  him  if  the  announcement 
is  tomorrow,  unless  they  are 
going  to  announce  such  a 
great  offer  he  cant  refuse." 

Earlier  yesterday  Soccer 
Australia’s  Dave  Hfll  said  it 
might  be  possible  for  Vena- 
bles to  coach  Nigeria  for  the 
| finals  and  then  return  to 
I coaching  Australia. 


It  might  be  possible  to  coach 
Nigeria,  then  return  to  Australia 


the  Nigerian  FA  about  the 
job. 

At  Portsmouth  Venables, 
who  claims  still  to  be  chair- 
man, and  Martin  Gregory, 
whose  family  own  the  First 
Division's  bottom  club,  held 
brief  telephone  conversations 
on  Sunday  and  yesterday  to 
try  to  break  the  deadlock  over 
Venabies’s  option  to  buy  51 
per  cent  of  the  club’s  shares. 

They  agreed  only  to  pay 
Portsmouth’s  November  wage 
bill-  The  EITOJJOO  owing  to 
players  and  the  £30,000  due  to 
be  paid  to  office  and  ground- 


Jim  White 

Never  mind 
the  game  or 
fans  so  long 
as  TV  thrives 

NEARLY  three  months 
away  and  it  has  already 
been  arranged:  Chel- 
sea's Premiership  match 
against  Manchester  United 
on  February  28  has  been  des- 
ignated the  crunch,  the  big- 
gie. the  game  that  will  decide 
the  destiny  of  the  title.  And 
thus  it  will  be  played  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  kick-off 
11.00. 

How  typical  that  is.  For  the 
match-going  football  fan,  the 
disruption  caused  by  Sky's 
riddling  with  the  rhythms  of 
the  sporting  week  is  becom- 
ing a dreary  commonplace,  a 
pa  Infer  all  concerned. 


Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
most  ofUnited’s  away  support 
live  in  Manchester  and  will 
therefore  have  to  set  off  the 
night  before  if  they  are  to  play 
their  part  in  the  event  Those 
Chelsea  supporters,  too.  who 
travel  In  from  the  Home 
Counties  win  have  to  be  on 
the  road  at  dawn. 

And  for  what?  To  serve  a 
live  television  audience  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the 
Teletubbies  attract  A match 
screened  at  a time  usually 
spent  battling  the  gridlock  at 
Salisbury's  is  not  particu- 
larly convenient  For  couch  po- 
tatoes either. 

Yet  the  decision  has  been 
taken;  the  wishes  of  televi- 
sion schedulers  win  prevail 
over  those  of  the  paying  cus- 
tomers as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 
Now  that  they  have  won  this 
battle  without  a fight,  one 
wonders  how  long  it  wfil  be 
before  other  aspects  of  the 
game  are  moulded  to  suit 
their  requirements. 

All  those  long  passages  of 
uninterrupted,  advert-free 
play,  for  instance.  They  must 
he  ripe  for  modernisation. 
How  about  stopping  the  clock 
every  time  a throw-in  is 
awarded  to  allow  a commer- 
cial to  be  screened? 

And  what  about  the  centre 
circle?  Why  is  that  pristine 
patch  of  turf  not  decorated 
with  a sponsor’s  logo?  And 


what  about  replacing  those 
boring  draws  with  exciting 
penalty  shoot-outs? 

If  you  think  aU  this  is  a 
little  far-fetched,  then  look  to 
North  America,  where  televi- 
sion has  made  the  sporting 
rules  for  years.  Last  week  1 
went  to  see  Vancouver  Ca- 
nucks play  Detroit  Red  Wings 
in  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

We  are  led  to  believe  the 
North  Americans  know  how 
to  present  their  sport  They  do 
not  Television's  insatiable  de- 
mands have  emasculated  ice 
hockey  asalive  event 

PLAYED  on  a rink  deco- 
rated with  more  logos 
than  one  afDamon 
Hill's  cast-off  overalls,  the 
match  I saw  consisted  of  three 
periods  of  20  minutes  each,  di- 
I videdby  20-minute  breaks. 
This  artificial  arrangement 
was  Imposed  by  television 
schedulers  who  filled  those  in- 
tervals with  more  adverts 
than  Channels  has  screened 
in  its  entire  existence. 

Even  that  was  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  telly's  demands. 
Every  time  the  bail  went  into 
' the  netminder’s  gloves  toe 
! clock  and  the  action  stopped 
again  for  up  to  five  minutes  of 
TV  commercials,  while  In  the 
stadium  endless  competitions 
were  staged  to  keep  the  crowd 
occupied. 

A spectator  was  invited  to 


take  part  in  theMolson 
8100,000  Challenge:  score  a 
goal  and  win  a netful  of  cash. 
He  failed.  Another  fan  was 
asked  a question  about  great 
Canadian  movie  directors. 
She  knew  none.  Anything 
would  do,  apparently,  except  a 
game  of  ice  hockey. 

Needless  to  say  all  the  pace, 
rhythm  and  momentum  of  the 
match  were  lost  So  frag- 
mented and  lacklustre  was  the 
little  action  that  took  place 
that  in  a game  renowned  for 
its  violence  nobody  got 
worked  up  enough  to  scrap. 

The  crowd's  reaction  to  toe 
ersatz  spectacle  unfolding  in 
front  of  them  was  instructive. 
Expecting  to  be  entertained 
rather  than  to  participate, 
they  sat  back  in  silence.  It  was 
eerie. 

Imagine  18.000 people  rais- 
ing their  voices  only  to  catch 
toe  attention  of  toe  waiters 
who  deliver  groaning  vats  of 
fastfooddirecttotheseats.lt 
was  a bit  like  watching  a game 
at  White  Hart  Lane,  in  fact, 
except  that  the  home  sitfe  did 
not  lose.  The  local  advertisers 
would  never  have  allowed  it 

"Our  game  has  sold  its  soul 
to  television,”  the  man  next  to 
me  admitted  when  r asked  if  it 
was  always  as  boring  as  this. 
“But  that’s  the  way  of  the 
world  in  North  America  these 
days." 

And  increasingly,  it  seems, 
in  Britain  too. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,142 


Across 

1  This  sort  of  day  embar- 
rassed the  landlord  (3-6) 

6  Some  people  imbibe  an 
orange  liqueur  at  a 
jofltficatian  (5) 

9  Go  wftfi  people  (heartless 
types)  and  rent  large  shop 
00.5) 

lO  Love  English  banker  (4) 


11  Pretentious  cafe  with  deft 
renovation  (8) 

14  KfH  deprived  child  with 
iodine  Instead  of  a natural 
painkiller  (9) 

15  Hardy  cultivated  monster  (5) 

16  Spiritual  benefactor  that  is 
after  information  (5) 

18  Deckle  beforehand  leftie  is 
to  accept  alternative  when 
In  agony  (9) 


staff  was  being  settled  yester- 
day. The  Gregory  femfiy  were 
understood  to  be  footing  most 
of  the  bill  but  the  Professional 
Footballers’  Association  had 
been  consulted  about  helping 
with  some  of  the  debt 
A joint  statement  said:  "As 
erf  today  Martin  Gregory  and 
Terry  Venables  have  not  con- 
cluded their  discussions  con- 
cerning the  control  and 
future  of  Portsmouth  Football 
Club.  The  directors  are  now 
endeavouring  to  sort  out  the 
financial  direction  of  the 
club." 


20  Noble  rank  accepts  Wade 
Intellectual® 

21  Priest  decapitated  pack 
animal  (4) 

25  Trek  all  night  in  a novel 
attempt  at  solving  problem 
(7.8) 

28  A virtuous  person  eats  small 
pudding  (5) 

27  To  reduoe  rapid  eye 
movement  put  in  suitable 
surroundings  (9) 

Down 

1 Dangerous  gas  causing 
commotion  in  the  navy  (5) 

2 Spotted  fruit  being  eaten  by 
theologian  (7) 

3 We  hear  lackey  betrays 
aristocrat  (4) 

4 Spell  a sentence  (4) 

5 Cfrcus  tot  is  usually  third  on 
the  left  (4,6) 

8 Lizzie  traps  fool  with  gold 
obtaining  new  Instrument 
(6.4) 

7 Chose  a couple  of  days  to 
shelter  dsorderty  poet  (7) 

8 Traced — In  red?  (9) 

12  Tipof  rosemary  put  in  fresh 

vegetable  for  marine  (5,5) 

13  Betraysdrunk— the  worse 
for  exposure  (1C) 

14  Chicks’ flhnsy  coverings 
Invoke  urges  he’ll  suppress 
Initially  (9) 


Venables  may  not  be  back 
In  England  until  Christmas 
Eve  and  in  his  absence  Greg- 
ory, who  was  ready  to  sell  51 
per  cent  of  the  chib’s  shares 
to  Venables  for  £1.  will  as- 
sume controL 

Gregory  insisted  on  Friday 
that  the  offer  to  Venables  had 
been  withdrawn  because  he 
bad  not  agreed  to  stipulations 
which  included  taking  a more 
active  role  in  the  club.  Vena- 
bles counter-claimed  by  say- 
ing toe  shares  were  already 
his  and  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  resigning. 


Set  by  Chrfonie 
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17  Close  to  fastening  chick’s 
flimsy  covering  (7) 

19  Mineral,  a small  hxnp.  found 
in  Island  excavation  initially 

(7) 

22  Disturbed  gnats  create 
worry  (5) 

23  Stylish  Greek  character’s 
cold  (4) 

24  Previously  attached  to  the 
church  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 

Stuck?  Than  caS  our  aokrtfons  ina 
on  OB»1  330230  Cate  cost  50p 
pw  mimta  at  ail  times.  Service  wp- 
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